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TIO THE READBR. 



Ths first page of the following work tells << its 
Being's aim and object." It is not worth the gravity 
•f a {preface ; and will probably escape the distinc- 
tion of a criticism. It is of a species scarcely ad- 
mitted into the dignity of British literature ; and 
belongs to that light class of writing in which the 
French alone excel. Its character is essentially 
egotistical, and its style inevitably careless. Time 
and labour might perhaps have cleared it of both 
these faults, and have rendered it a better work: 
t)ut it would not then have been the work it was 
intended (o be— if, indeed, it was intended to be 
any thing. 

The MS. volumes, from which its pages were 
extracted, have composed themselves ; and I have 
copied not always what was best, bat what was 
safest and most inoffensive. Living, as I occasion- 
ally have lived, among whatever is most noted, emi- 
nent and distinguished, with reminiscences of all, I 
have yet confined myself to the mention of those 
to whom we are already posterity, or to those who 
$iave been so much and so long before the world, as 
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to have become the property of the public. In allt 
I have found much good ; and of all, I have said 
much: for, whatever party calumny may have put 
forth to the contrary, any severity which may 
have appeared in my writings has been directed 
against principles rather than persons. I hav6 
written, " from my youth, up," under the influence 
of one great and ail-pervading cause, Ireland 
and its wrongs. Truth to tell, it was not a very 
gi'acious inspiration ; and it frequently opposed 
opinions, inevitably tinctured with bitterness, to a 
temperament, which those who know Qie m pri- 
vate life, will vouch for being as cheery and as 
genial, as ever went to that strange medley of 
pathos and humour, — the Irish character. 

But the day is now fast approaching, when aJl 
that is Irish will fall into its natural position ; 
when fair play will be given to national tenden- 
cies, and when the sarcastic author of the O'Don- 
nels and the O'Briens, having nothing to find 
fault with, will be reduced to write, " a Feau rose^^ 
books for boudoirs, or albums for ladies' dressing- 
rooms. Among the multitudinous effects of Catholic 
emancipation, I do not hesitate to predict a change 
in 4he character of Irish authorship. 

I cannot, however, give this little work to the 
public without a word as to its title; because I 



never will, knowingly , contribute to a delusion, 
however innocent. All t^o have the supreme 
felicity of haunting great houses, are aware, that 
thos^ odd books, which are thrown on round tables, 
or in the recesses of windows, to amuse the lounger 
of the moment, and are not in the catalogue of the 
library, are frequenlly stamped, in gold letters^ with 
the name of the room to which they are destined : 
as thus ; — :'* Elegant Extracts, Drawing-room ;" 
'* Spirit of the Jdumals, Saloon," &c. &c. As my 
Book of the> Boudoir kept its place in the little 
room which bore that title, and was. never admitted 
into my bureau of official authorship, it took the 
name of its locale^ which, by the advice of Mr. Col- 
b^rn, it retains.* I must, however, here declare, 

* Having mentioned how this trifling Work came to bo 
written « & word may be said on how it came to be publiahed. 
Wlule tiifi fouft^ volume of the ^ O^Brieoa" was going Uirough 
the. ^resf, Mr^.Cojlburn wv 3UjQiciently pleased wJU|i the sub- 
scription (as it is called in the trade) to tho first edition, to 
desire a new work from the author. I was just setting off for 
Ireland, the horses literally putting to — when Mr. Colbum 
arrived with his flattering proposition. I could not enter into 
any futiKo engagement ; and Mr. C, taking up a scrubby MS. 
volume, which the servant was about to thrust into the pocket 
of the carriage, asked " What was that ?" I said it was ** one 
of many volumes of odds and ends, c2e omn^^S^f re&w;" and I 
read him the last entry I had made the night before, on my re« 
turn from the opera. *' This is the very tjiing," said the Eu- 
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for the sake of truth, and the beneiit of Gountiy 
ladies, that the word Boudoir is no longer in Togue 
in any possible way; that it is a term altogether 
banished from the nomenclature of fashion ; and 
that I could scarcely have given my work a title 
less likely to advance its interests with the en*^ 
lightened of the bon ton. This is an important fact, 
which I have only recently discovered. It is a 
subject upon which much, no doubt, may be said ; 
but as I am going to France, I will reserve all I 
have to say till my return, in the conviction that 
hs lumieres du necle, on a point so important, will 
there be afibrded me, and every circumstance con- 
nected with the '*rise, decline, and fall, of the 
Boudoir^' will be communicated without reserve or 
restriction^ Till then, and in the glorious hope 
of returning to my poor, native country, an eman- 
cipated Protestant, I take my leave of that gracious 
public, of whom, whether at home or abroad, I 
have never had reason to complain, and whose 
grateful servant I have the honour to subscribe 

myself 

Sydney Morgan. 
April 4rt, 1829, 
KUdarestreet^ Dublin. 

ropean publisher ; and if the public is of the same opinion, I 
ifhall have nothing to regret in thus coming, though somewhat 
In diskabUUt before its tribunal. 
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THE BOOK 
"THE BOUDOIR. 



MY BOOK. 

XrA8T night as we circled round the fire in Uie 
little red rooraf in Kildare Street, by courtesy 
called a boudoir, talking about everjrthing, anything, 
iuid nothing at all, I happened to give out some od& 
and ends, that amused those who, tnith to tell, are 
not among the least amusable ; when somebody 
•said, " Why do you not write down all this ?" and 
here is a blank book placed before me for the ex- 
press purpose. But I suspect there is no talking 
tipon paper, as one talks " ks pieds couches sur Us 
fchenets" I feel, at least at this moment, that there 
is all the difference in the world between sitting 
bolt upright, before a marble-coloured, blue-line4 
lank, leger-looking, Thread-needle-street sort of a 
volume, for the purpose of opening a running ac- 
count with one's own current ideas, and the sinking 
4nto the downy depths of an easy chair, and " then 
and there, without let and molestation" (as the old 
Irish passport has it), giving a careless and unheeded 
existence to the infinite deal di nothings which lie 
%itent in the memories of all such, as have seen and 

Vot.!.— B 
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heard much, and have been '^oyer the hills and far 
away." " Thoughts that breathe" will not alway* 
write ; " worda that bum" are apt to cool down as 
they are traced ; visions that " come like shadows,*' 
will also "so depart;" and the brightest exhalations 
of the mind, which are drawn forth by the sunny 
infhience of social conjfidence,Uke other exhalations, 
will dissipate by their own lightness, and (beyond 
the reach of fixture or condensation) " make tnem< 
selves air, into wMch they vanish." 

I never, in my Ufe, kept a commonplace-book 
for preserving such " Cynthias of the minute." I 
have even an antipathy to all albums and vademe- 
cums, and such charitable repositories for fugitive ' 
thoughts, and thoughtless efFusions-i-reveries which 
were never ret;!^— and impromptus laboured at lei- 
3[ure. I hardly think I csoi bring myself to open a 
regular saving bank for the odd cash of mind, the 
surplus of romid sums placed at legal interest in the 
great public fund of professed authorship : an ren- 
voye tout cela a Id pedantisme.^ 

Still, however, m the days of pure pedantry, the 
days of the Scaligers, Pasquiers, Balzacs, and Thu- 
anuses, genius and simplicity, and high philosophy 
too, found frequent shelter in such daily legers of 
spontaneous thought and feeling. "Each' day of 
my Ufe is a page in my book," says the teamed 
Meni^e, who scribbled his agreeable Ana, while 
Mesdames Sevign6 and Deshouli^res sat disputing 
in the chimney comer on the merits of coffee, and 
of Racine, or the fashion of a fmrluhrelu. It was 
such a book Ijring temptingly open on the old oak 
table in the Gothic library of the chateau M ontsdgne. 
that led the charming " Michel, gentUhomme Peri- 
gardin" to note down, (in the pauses of more stu- 
died compositicm) those natural and amusing things* 
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widch, as he himself quaintly expresses it, come, ^ a 
saute et d gambade.^* But then I am not Menage 
nor Montaigne. 

The clanger of a book tike this, lies in the lure it 
holds out to egotism. . There it is, always ready 
to receive the perilous confidence of self-love and 
self-complacency, like an old lady's humble com* 
panion, or the confessor of a voluble devotee. " The 
reason,** says the always quotable Madame de Se- 
Tigne, " why devotees love their confessors, is the 
pleasure they have in talking of themselves, even 
when they have nothing good to tell : ^an aime iarU 
aparhr de soiJ "f Oh, the teitible truth ! 

There is something too not less dangerous in the 
i?vaylaying of such a oook for every passing impre?- 
fidon. What little sensations, which the world should 
never know, may there find permanency ! What 
<^inions may there be recorded, which to broach, 
were proscription ! What honest indignation may 
ihere find vent against the falseness of the professed 
friend, or the vileness of the successfiil enemy, — 
leelings which it is vain to express, and undignified 
to expose^ What mere ebullitions of temperament 
may there assume the shape of habitual sentimeiit — 
thotigh even in the writing, they dissipate with the 
breaking fcMth of a sunbeam, or lose their acrimony 
with the shifting of a north-east wind. 

Had I not then better cast away this volume, 
** white and unwritten still," ere it bear evidence 
against me ; and leave to " some hand more calm 
and sage-^the leaves to fill,** who haply may make 
it the nucleus of one of those annuals, never dem 
lined to be perennial, or the repertory foi* some 
jgouvenir, soon to be forgotten ? Such a book may 

* " With a sidp and a jump/' 

t ^ We love BO much to talk of ourselves.^' 
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have its value. It may preserve a sort of proof-im^ 
pressdon of one's self, taken at various sittings, and 
m various aspects ; and thus give one portrait more 
to the gallery of human originals, to illustrate the 
great mystery of identity, — ^that volatile subject, 
jirhich changes as we analyze it. For even the 
band which traced the first line of this farrago, id 
not the same agent of the same volition, with that 
which wiU write the last ; though the being in which 
it resides, is still technically the same. To leave 
such an auto-transcript behind one, may assist the 
moral anatomist in his demonstrations, as the be- 
queathing what is called "oiu* mortal remains" to 
the dissecting-knife promotes the science of the 
physiologist. In either case there is much to pity^ 
ana much to wonder at ; but what is most marvel- 
lous and admirable in both, is the inscrutable mys- 
tery by which the complicated machinery is set in 
motion, independendy of the subject in which it, 
works ; constructed, perfected, moving, stopping !— - 
the power unknown^ the end unguessed ! At this 
point, neither books nor bodies can be further of use. 
The anatomist drops his knife, the' moralist his pen^ 
At this point too,. I must drop mine : not that I ana 
"weary of conjecture," for I like the animating and 
enterprising excursion, even when it proves nothings 
but, — ^I must dres&for a ball ! 

Oh ! what a refuge is folly against philosophy ; 
what a shield is pleasure against persecution ! How 
many have been burned at the stake, who never 
would have paid that terrible penalty had they 
learned ,to waltz ! How many have been broken 
on the wheel, who would have escaped its tortures^ 
had they been cut short in their unpardonable search 
after truth, by the necessity of dressing for a ball * 
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EGOISM AND EGOTISM. 

Egoism and egotism^^what a difference ! The 
one a vice, the other a weakness of temperament. 
The one inspires aversion, for it is, always misocial : 
the other awakens ridicule, for it is frequently ab- 
isnm]. Egoism is in a great degree referrible to 
niodem manners, and it is among the drawbacks 
on civilization. Egotism is of all dges, and more 
an affair of structure than of convention. The 
egotist may Be a very vain man, but he may be 
a gifted, and generally is an amiable one. If he 
had many serious defects to hide, he would not so 
frankly giveliimself up to public inspection. The 
pains he takes to canvass for public suffrage is a 
proof that he values opinion ; but the worst of it i% 
that the egotist intrenches on the self-importance 
of others — ^that irremissible sin in society, where 
every nton'is his own hero, whatever he may be to 
\^ valet dechambre. 

Egotism, when accompanied by endowments, is 
nfimte in its resources. When it cannot relate, it 
exhibits ; but it must always be before the scene, 
and occupy the audience. It is seldom found 
among the heaven-bom members of high society^ 
tecause egoism and not egotism is the inherent, 
almost organic vice of that class. The egoist is 
one who, uncalled upon by his necessities for exer- 
tions, and led by breeding to resolve all things into 
self— who, without effort to make, or suflS^ige t# 
court, feels not the value of public opinion, or, feel- 
inff it, believes himself above it. Divested of warm 

B2 
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aflfections, and mdependent of all S3nnpathy, he if 
ever on the side of taste ; because no predominant 
impulse leads him to its violation. He breaks no 
form of conventional propriety, nor shocks a preju- 
dice of time-honoured ignorance.. Devoted to self- 
^tification, he never seeks it by any greater risk, 
uian comports with his habitual ease and place in 
society. His gallantry, even when profligate, is pasr 
sionless and calculating; it is an air, not an enjoy- 
ment-^T-an item in its ostentatious externals — an ad- 
dition to the sum of his superfluous luxuries. 

■The school of egoists is of recent date. As an 
^air of temperament, the vice must in all ages have 
shown itself individually, where it dared ; but as a 
tan^ as a fashion, the founder of the sect was the 
Due de Richelieu. Among the English aristocracy 
and their humble followers may be found his chief 
disciples. In France, the revolution " scotched the 
snake," if it did not ** kill it." For glory and dis- 
tinction, the motives of action in the latter genera- 
tion in France, are too demonstrative, for the sel£> 
recoiling morgue of concentrated egoism. Napo^ 
Icon's gallant mareschals were all heroes, and may 
have been egotists; but egoism belonged not pro- 
|)erly to their new blood nor to their arduous 
habits.* 

Althot^h the physiological causes of egoism must 
exist in an ranks and classes, (for selfishness is pretty 
generally distributed in all,) yet the egoist par excel- 
ience must be especially sought among the idlers of 
fashion, who, if not occupied with themselves, have 
nothing else to be busied about. Egotists exist 
more among men of stirring lives, who Hiave been 

♦Whoever has read the History of the Campaign in Russia. 
by General Count S6gnr, must feel the force of this observa- 
tion. 
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-forced before the world. Heroes make excellent 
egotists ; tfeey bring their excuse along with them, 
and render their vanity respectable by the events 
on which it is founded. It was the egotism of the 
Moorish <' great captain" which won Desdemoni^. 
in spite of his dingy hue ;- and I remember being 
once a little grazed myself by Bn enflade de batterie 
of egotistical heroism, directed against my love of 
the marvellous, by one of the greatest captains of 
the present age. Diobuono! how I used to open my 
eyes and '* incline my ear/' while he, like a cheva- 
lier of old, or like " ^neas after supper," related 
the tale of his own prowess ! . With what delight, 
eTcning after evening, I hung upon his well-recited 
** feats of broils and battles, — *' apart from the egois- 
tical circles, in which the chances of notoriety had 
associated us, and which (composed of *' half the 
curled darlings of the nation") was as worn out on 
the subject of my hero and his victories, as on every 
other ; so that I was generally left ^' sole auditress/ 
vf bile he, 

" From y ev to year, 
' The B&ttleGs seiges, fortunes he had passeif 
Ran through." 

I remember, one evening, while thus occupied, 
observing a group of exquisites of both sexes look- 
ing slyly at us, and laughing sous cape. Though 
then in my noviciate of fashion, I knew enough of 
the ^eat world to be aware that a ridicule was 
worse than a crime ; and like all parvenus, fearful 
of incurring the ban of the empire into which I had 
been admitted, I planted my hero just as he was 
planting Ips. victorious standard " on the moslem 
walls." . Flying to that great legislature of ton, 
-^^hose 'word was then the charter of others, as w^ell 
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as mine, in such affairs, I asked, ^'What is the 
matter ? What have I done, Lord A — — ?" 

" Nothing, child ; only you are a spoony, thaf s all."^ 

•* A spoon y ! what is a spoony?** 

^ Something that is easily taken in ;> — at the gam* 
bhng table, by a black leg— in society by a bore l" 

"But who is a bore ?" 

i* Oh, by Jove ! if you have not found out that, 
you must be left to your fate." 

" But why is — — a bore ?" 

" Because all egotists are bores. It is really very 
amusing to see you, like a little golm-mauchef 
swallowing with avidity, what has surfeited us all 
long ago. What a Godsend you mtist be to him ! 
There is nothing like a fresh importation from 
Ireland." 

I bridled up like a charmer in Richarfson'w 
novels, and replied, pertly, "I prefer an egotist witk^ 
genius, to an egoist without it, at all times." 

" That's your affair, dear ; but now, at least, you 
are a purchaser with notice." 

" I have not, however, had notice to quit — so I 
vvrill return to my egotist, aiid leave you to your 
egoists ; — ^who has the better bargain ?" 
, ** We shall see," said Lord A , dryly. 

He was right. I was obliged "to give in, during a 
fierce combat and a long siege ;^ and so I struck long^ 
before the enemy hauled down a single colour. 

The egotism of Lord Nelson went far beyond 
that of any of his " great competitors." Jf ot that 
he talked much of his feats, (for " little would he 
have graced his tale in speaking of himself,") but 
he listened with the frankest approbation to the 
verse or song that celebrated his exploits ; assisting 
%t his own apotheosis with as mqch devotion, as any 
^ the votarists who brought incense to his altar. 
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THiere was nothing so characteristic, or amusing, as 
the scenes in which he and Lady Hamilton exhibited 
together, adoring and adored; during that short 
epoch of their fashion, which policy or cs^rice 
granted them, in spite of the fraiky and the vul- 
garity of the one, and the very obvious intellectual 
mediocrity of the other. The stage was generally 
some saloon of supreme bon-tcn ; the audience, the 
members of the exclusive circles ; and the prima 
donna> Lady Hamilton, whose ample person seemed 
to dilate before the piano-forte, while her fine full 
eyes were turned languidly on the hero of her theme 
and inspiration, and she sang, at the top of her PoH- 
of-Plymouth voice, the adulating ode, or the deifying 
cavatina. Meantime, the conquering hero " leaned 
over her, enamoured," bearing chorus, beating time^ 
smd echoing every psBan, raised to his own glory by 
London lyrists and Neapolitan laureates. 

It was said of Napoleon, "c'e*^ la maitii d^un 
grand hammer^ Tlus is more than can be said of 
eirery hero : for some there are, not more than a 
third part. 

There are anecdotes extant of that * royal' hero, 
"Uew, fe 2>Zi« roi^qui one fut jamais^ Louis XIV. 
which afiord a precedent, if not an excuse, for the 
equally ridiculous, vsmity and egotism of the im- 
mortal Lord Nelson. **ie smr on chanta chez 
Madame de Miinterum^'* says Dangeau, ^' une ode 
de VAbbe Genest * a la huange du Roiy la musique 
est de La Lande ; et h Roi la trouva si bonne que^ 
quand eUefut fiaie, il la fit recommencerJ^'f 

.* «« That he was but the half of a great man." 
+ ^ At ni^ht they sung an ode in praise of the king at 
Madame d0 Maintenon^s. It was by the Abbd Genest, the 
music by La Lande ; ~and the king fqiind it so excellent, thai 
vrhea it was finished he caosed it to be repeated," 
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Lord Erskine was SO noted for talking of himflelf, 
that he obtained the wbriquet of Counseller Ego; 
He could scarcely have chosen a more interesting 
subject. Actors and actresses are apt to be egotists. 
They live so much before the public, that they sup- 
pose the world to be always engaged with them 5 
and yet live so little in the world, that their sphere 
of observation is limited to themselves and their 

Erofession, and to their successes and their wrongs, 
efore and behind the scenes, et voUd tout. 
The highest order of egotism, and by far the most 
delightful and beheficid to society, is autobiography; 
Where the life, indeed, of the writer is the mere 
every day personal adventures of pretending medi- 
ocrity, it is an impertinent imposition, and meets its 
just reward in contempt and oblivion. But the 
egotism of g^iius, when mingled with great pxiblic 
events, illustrative of peculiar stjages in society, is a 
debt due to posterity, which should be paid : it will 
not fail to be received with gratitude and delight. 
Thus have been received the memoirs of all the 
great men who have written ; and of all the agree- 
able women who have left behind them those 
charming pictures of society, as well as of them- 
selves, which women only know how to sketch. 
They are among the great benefactors of humanity; 
and the gracious sensations they excite, render their 
works a better course of morals than any prescribed 
by collegiate discipline, or found in the crude pages 
of didactic essays. As long as we are occupied wd 
amused, we are seldom vicious; and (to reverse a 
trite quotation,) " angels are better than men, because 
they are happier;" — so, down with the Doctors of 
the Sorbonne ; and " one cheer more*' for the Doc- 
tors De Motteville, La Fayette, De Nemoursr De 
Stael, De Montpensier. 
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, I grieve to be unable to add some fair British 
writers; to this list of sparkling memoirists : but the 
feinale authorship of these reauns is too serious, per- 
h»ps too passionate, for the task. English women 
can write upon nothing but love and religion ; and 
therefore tfiey write little besides novels — serious or 
fiivolousy sacred or profane. Wit and philosophy 
are very sparingly conferred upon them. 

The few female autobiographists who have 
graced the literature of England, were confined t^ 
the stirring times of the cbmmbnwealth, when the 
pressure o£ circumstances, by acting upon the 
sirongest and iinest feelings of woman, developed 
Jier intellect, and forced her upon active and even 
perilous existence. The two most brilliant instances 
of this charming ^enre of egotism are to be found 
in the memoirs of the fantastic Dutchess of New- 
castle, and in those of the heroic Mrs. Hutchinson ; 
— both admirably illustrious of their respective 
classes, at the epoch in which they flourished; tlie 
one, of the pure, unmixed aristocracy of Eng- 
land ; the other of its gentry, or highest grade of 
middle life. 

In the k>ng list of biographical egotism, I know 
but of two persons who have got out of the scrape' 
handsomely ; Cesar, the tactician in taste as in 
war, with his third person — — , and Bonaparte, wh# 
talks of his splendid views, and wondrous combina- 
tions, in a manner that makes the individuality of 
the man disappear before his powerful and personi- 
fied intellect. I allude to the sketches and scraps 
<liGtated by him to Las Casas, &c. at St. Helena. 
His life was a perfect epic — one great dramatic ac- 
tion. What a subject he would have been for 
Shakspeare ! There is nothing of scenic effect in 
Richard the Third, or Julius Cesar, finer than the 
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picturesque situations so carelessly traced by the 
military pen of Rovigo. For instance-— Bonaparte 
t^rossing the Red Sea at the head of his lemons, pre- 
cisely where Moses led his Israelites ; tne peril iM 
which his dauntless faring placed his devoted fol* 
lowers ; and his saving them by one of those rapid 
decisions of mind which characterize the ii^enuity, 
as well as the firmness of genius. In all great exi- 
gencies, the man, as well as ** the woman, i/;Aoc/6/2 Ae- 
rate*, is lost f 

Another scene, still more picturescpie, occurred 
the night before the battle of Aust^riitz,— thermooa 
shining at its fiill upon the field, strewn with legions 
©f the brave, who all, save the watch-guards, slept, 
— rhow many soon to sleep for ever ! — ^the emperor, 
in the midst of his army, stretched upon straw, un- 
der a rude shod, raised over his head by the tender- 
ness of his soldiers, and sleeping so profoundly that 
his aid-de-camp was compelled to shake him roughly^ 
when it was necessary that he should be roused to 
learn some movement of the enemy— his instantly 
vaulting on his saddled horse — his gallop to the out- 
.post, wid perilous survey of the Russian manoeuvre 
— ^his return to his bivouac — his being recognised by 
the drowsy troops, whose rest his horse's tramp had 
broken,— their cry of viveVempereur ! — the lighting 
of straw torches, a spontaneous hiMiour to their chief, 
till the whole field blazed — his return to his couch, 
and to that deep sleep from which he was to awaken 
to the .crowning victory of his great career, that laid 
the throne of the western Cesars at his feet, and 
placed the destinyof the emperors of the East in his 
hands ! 

One picture more, and I have done. The time, 
the evening before the battle of Jena, when Napo- 
leon found the artillery, which was to open the 
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action, blocked up in a rocky ravine, from which it 
could neither advance nor retreat. His concentrated 
rage, his terrible silence, unbroken by one reproach 
of the unskilful commandant — his instant decisioii, 
Activity, and remedy of the evil. Resuming his first 
vocation of a working engineer, he hastily gathers 
the cannoniers round him, distributing to one a torch, 
to another a pickaxe. Then placing himself at their 
head, he clears the brambles, cleaves the rocks, and 
opens a passage for the guns ; and when the first 
carriage has passed, returns again to those obedient 
slumbers, which, like all else, then awaited on his 
powerful will. " J^ai toujours devarU les yeux^ says 
Rovigo, " ce qui sepairnt s^ur les figures de ces canon- 
niers, en voyant VEmpereur eclairer lui-mAme^ wi 
faht a la main^ les coups ridouhUs dont U frappoit 
les rockers"* 

That the life of such a man should be written 
from the refuse of the entresols of the Tuileries, and 
the ^ssip of London drawing-rooms ! None but a 
sjoldier should write the life of a soldier, if he has not 
the egotism to write it himself. I am sure the Duke 
of Wellington is of my opinion ; and I hope he will 
furnish documents to some of his own gallant aids- 
de-camp and companions, to write his military me- 
moirs, beyond the reach of national prejudices and 
sordid self-interest, to falsify and to disfigure his 
deeds and intentions. . Letliim not trust to the |>ro- 
mises of living adulation. Be the fate of his impe- 
rial competitor his beacon and guide. As to his 
legislative memoirs, they are written in two words : 
— ^Catholic Emancipation ! 

*"I have always before my eyes the expression on tho 
countenances of the men, as they looked en the Emper n with 
a torch in his hand, himself casting a Ii{:lit on the lei^erateU 
blows with which he opened the rock's." 

Vol. L— C 
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LOVE IN IDLENESS. 

^ This Signer Junio's giant dwarf, Dan Cupid, lord of folded 

arms." 

How few love-novels are written now! The 
market is closed, and the commodity out of date; 
A Scotch gentleman visited us some time back, and 
amused himself, while the conversation was occu- 

C*ed by a groupe of morning callers, in examining the 
)oks in my husband's study. He had pitched on a 
shelf of natural history, and his attention dwelt on 
Lacepede's voluminous work on fishes. As he ran 
over the volumes successively, his voice rising in a 
climax of tone, with his increasing surprise, he ex- 
claimed — ^** Pesh, fesh, fesh, hey ! Sirs, what, sax 
bukes all on fesh ! ! !" How many hundred thou- 
sand of bukes have been written " all upon love ;^' 
from the lovers of Petrarch, in a thousand and on6 
sonnets, to Mr. Moore's " Love of the Angels," m 
one elegant volume ! In what various ways too, the 
subject has been treated, from " Cassandra," and 
^Le Grand Cyrus," in folio, to the Nouvelle He- 
loise, in four goodly thick volumes! and so on to 
Werter, in a primer size, which, bound in black 
velvet, was hung by a gold chain round the neck of 
its fair readers, before the age of sentiment had 
passed away ! Sooner than write on love, a mo- 
dem novelist has recourse to the Newgate Calen- 
dar, ind the police reports of the Morning Herald. 
The fact is, that there is less love in the world 
than there was ; and the stock is daily diminishing. 
The reason is clear — ^there is less idleness, and con- 
sequently less of the concentration which goes to 
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make passion. That terrible schoolmaster too^who 
faasy some how or other, got abroad, whips out^poor 
little Love, wherever he finds him, — ^" a domineer^ 
iDg pedant o'er the boy ;" and the utilitarians will 
not hear of the brat, with, his anti-Malthusian doc- 
trines, but hunt him from the boudoir to the tread- 
mill, to suffer and repent, with other youn^ offend- 
ers. Cultivation, business, and education are " the 
very beadles to a humorous sigh." 

The idlest nations are ever the most gallant ; and 
Doctors' Commons would have little to do, if the 
iksceuvres of fashion were reduced to assume the 
moral and physical activity of the tiers-^tat. The 
semi-civilized great are idle and intemperate ; idle, 
by their institutions, which, being those of despotism, 
exclude the mass from a participation in national 
concerns ; and intemperate, because wealthy idle- 
ness gives the desire and the means of excess. What 
scenes of wassailing and riot passed among the cour- 
tiers of Henry the Vlllth and Francis the 1st ; and 
among those of Charles the lid, and the early part 
of the reign of Louis the XlVth. In the highest 
State of savagery, men are governed by appetite ; 
in the highest degree of civilization they are guided 
by canvenance. The Esquimaux, always in the 
field, and the Englishman, alWays before the public, 
and occupied with commerce, politics, science, and 
the arts, have neither of them leisure to love, after 
the fasMon of the Petrarchs and the Rousseaus. 

Even now, however, we may have what the 
French of our days call **i/w sentimeTitj* which is a 
very pretty amusing thing, leaving no scar behind — 
heart, conscience, and character, all intact, ^'pourvu 
qu^on est sage^^ (as a Frenchwoman said to me the 
other day) : an item in the code of conduct, by-the-by, 
never looked for in the days of old French gallantry^ 
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RACONTEURS.* 

I AM not aware of any word in the English lan- 
guage that precisely answers to the French ^^ racon- 
teur;*^ and, therefore, I jsuspect that the gift which 
it indicates is not in the catalogue of English ac- 
complishments. 

The English declaim better than they conrerse, 
and argue oetter than they declaim. Free institu- 
tions have favoured their successful cultivation of 
oratory ; habits of public business have made them 
good logicians: but I doubt that any moral or poli- 
tical combination would have made them good ra- 
conteurs. The talent is too much an affair of tem- 
perament; which institutes and education may 
direct, but cannot change. It is this that consti- 
tutes national character, that renders the modem 
Frenchman in so many respects what Caesar found 
the Gaul ; and preserves in the English yeoman of 
the nineteenth century, much of the moral physi- 
ognomy of the rude conquerors at A^court, and 
of the sturdy companions of Wat Tyler. One 
cannot well conceive a Greenlander being nursed 
into a Horace, or a negro into a Newton : one might 
as reasonably speculate on a potato being culti- 
vated into a pine-apple,, or a mulberry being grafted 
to the size and flavour of a melon. 

The English temperament is too bilious, reflec- 
tive, and abstracted, to lend itself to the art of light- 

* Raconteur — a narrator. 
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and pleasant narratien ; its affections are too deeply 
seated, its gayety too fitful, its humour too cum- 
brous ; but with a Frenchman, it is a natural en- 
dowment ; and every epoch of the literary hwtory 
(rf France can furnish its contingent of good racon- 
teurs. In the earlier ages, the gift was timied to a 
profession ; and its most eminent professors, under 
the denomination of C&nteurs, went fix)m province 
to province, and from chateau toch&teau, sure of a 
brilliant reception, and a liberal recompense, in 
return for the story they ingeniously invented, or the 
anecdote they pleasantly detailed. 



^^ Fableaus sont or moult en course, 
Mainte deniers en ont en bourse, 
! Cil qui les content," 

Fab. MSS. du Rin. 



In modem France, this talent, which always ob- 
tained a vogue, occasionally made a fortune. Every- 
saUm was thrown open to the raconteur; and the 
reputation commenced at the petits soupers and bou- 
doirs of private individuals, received its seal from 
the admiration of the court and the favour of the 
monarch. The love of anecdote is a propensity, 
perhaps a weakness, inherent in royalty : and a Buo- 
naparte and a Bourbon were alike indebted for 
some of their most agreeable moments to the most 
charming raconteur that perhaps ever France has 
produced. Both, with royal impatience, were wont 
to cut a proser short in his tedious tale ; and, the 
same habit of command dictating to either despot 
precisely the same phrase, both would exclaim, 
" AllonSf Denon, cantez-nous cela !^ 

The talent which, by its animation, renders 
French society so agreeable, has found its way into 

G2 
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Rrench literature. The "/at oui dire'' of BrantoDM^ 
is always the prelude to some quaint and curiouff 
detail ; and the delighfiil Montaigne owes his death- 
less reputation less to the learning of wtuch he was 
so proud, than to the art which he himself con- 
temned as havardage. Of the exquisite narrations 
of Madame de Sevigne it is almost superfluous to 
speak. Her details are all pictures ; and her com- 
monest incidents derive an intense interest from her 
happy manner of narrating them. What a dif- 
ference between the lore adventures of Madame de 
Montpensier and the Due de Lauzun, as. told in the 
ponderous autobiography of the dull and dogged 
princess, and as sketched in the pages of Madame 
de Sevigne ! The modem dramatist, who has pro- 
duced the story of Pomenars on the French stage, 
has added nothing to the dramatic effect of her ex- 
quisite narration. 

Ninon de TEnclos possessed the happy talent de 
bien raconter, in such perfection, that whenMoliecc 
read to her the first draft of his Tartufle, and she 
related to him an adventure, of which she had been 
herself the ISmire^he declared, that if his piece had 
not been already written, he would not have under- 
taken it : so much was her Tartuffe superior to his 
own (" Tant U se seroit cru incapable de rien rhettre 
sur le theatre d'atissiparfait, que le Tartuffe de Ma- 
demoiselle de FEnclosJ') 

The immediate successor to these gifted women 
was Mademoiselle de Launay (Madame de Stael). 
Her narrative of the first interview with her pa- 
troness, the Duchesse de Ferte, is a brilliant iDus- 
tration of the peculiarity of the art : and her well 
known, " -4/Zo7Wj Mademoiselle^ parlez unpen reli^ 
^ion ; vous direz en suite autre chose ;"* has pBissedT 
mto a proverb. This fascinating talent is always. 
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rotable for the naive simplicity of mdiiner that ac- 
companies it — for that spurited frankness, which 
afiectation (the quality of the false and the feeble) 
cannot, in all its assumption, accomplish. The gifl 
is rarely and somewhat capriciously dispersed in 
society. It is sometimes possessed by persons, not 
otherwise distinguished ; and genius, even of the 
highest order, is often wholly divested of it. I may 
be wrong ; but I doubt if any circumstance could 
have bestow^ed it on the late celebrated Madame de 
Stael. The whole character and bent of her mind 
seems to have fed another way. Her temperament^ 
and the structure of her intellect were too German, 
too alembicated : while the school of Thomas and 
of Madame de Necker, in which she was brought 
up, was too prideuse not to have stifled any pre- 
disposition she might have possessed, to the natural 
graces, indispensable to a graphic narrator. 

Mounted on the pedestal of her reputation, and 
twisting between her finger and thumb the laurel 
branch, which she always wielded (a 7tc or an em- 
blem), Madame de Stael stood, like her own Co- 
rinne, in the centre of her circle, as if waiting at 
once for her audience and her inspiration: anil 
when she was satisfied of the adequate proportioR 
of both, she gave out her metaphysical and political 
oracles in measured phrases; exhibiting an elo- 
quence, which, whether she explained the doctrine* 
of Kant, or opened the views of Necker, was more 
c^culated to command an admiration, than to excite 
^Lelight. This was all very fine, — ^very intellectual; 
but it was not the thing desired in a good raconteur^ 
It is impossible to imagine such a Pythoness stepping 

* ^^ Come, Mademoiselle, talk to us a little aJiout reli^ri^n^ 
jibA «fle£warel «f eak on Bomethiag else.'^ 
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down from her tripod, huddling herself into her 
shawl and easy chair, putting her feet on the fender, 
and carelessly and gayly giving herself up to 
*^raisonner pantoujlei^ to arrest and charm the 
attention by that "sweet and voluble discourse," 
which pauses not to choose a theme, nor studies 
the art, by which it unconsciously fascinates the 
hearer. 

It was the want, perhaps, of this happy simpli- 
city, that lost Madame de Stael the suffrage of one, 
whose conquest wa3 the sum of all her ambition. 
Willing to be won, Buonaparte refused to be lec- 
tured : and flying from the eloquent dictations of 
the daughter, as he had cut short the tedious disser- 
tations of the father, he denominated the one a 
phraseuse^^ and pronounced the other " au-dessoits de 

It was, I believe, much about the time when he 
thus fled from the disserting financier, whose lengthi- 
ness, like his politics, were ill adapted to the rapid 
^*eii a'Danf* of modern military and tegislative ma- 
noeuvres, that Buonaparte gave a wilhng audience 
to a pleasant raccnteurj whom chance threw in his 
way, in the person of an humble minister of the 
Cenevese church. Napoleon, with his unerring tact, 
floon detected the talent which was latent beneath 
the unpretending simplicity of his chance com- 
panion. The conversation turned upon Kant and 
his philosophy. " Can you understand it V asked 
the Emperor, in his brusque way. " Not a word- 
Sire," replied the Cure. " Nor I neither," rejoined 
Napoleon ; " but Madame de Stael understands it 

♦ "A maker of phrases." 

t " Beneath his reputatioa.** This occurred in his interview 
with M. Necker, at Geneva. 



«!1; (Ni nun nan plus; eepehdcmt Madame de Staet 
mtend tout cela ;' j and he laughed, and showed hid 
handsome teeth, delighted to imd one cleyer man, at 
least, as dull as himself upon that vague and unsatis- 
factory doctrine. 

To relate well, requires a minute and clear per- 
ception of particulars ; which, being strongly im- 
pressed on the mind, will be return^ with all the 
tmth, force, and illuminated effect, necessary to im^ 
press the auditor. Facts often appear too highly 
coloured, when they are but given in the same deep 
tone in which they were witnessed. Some minds 
receive their impressions of scenery, character, and 
incident, as an iron target receives the point of nxx 
«Tow, which "^scarcely leaves a trace behind it; 
while others of more penetrable stuff, take the form 
of their objects with a depth and sharpness, fully 
proportionate to the force that stamps it. Between 
these two classes of intellects there is httle sym* 
pathy; and the possessor of the first will consider 
a3 exaggerations of truth and nature, the narrative 
which reflects the ideas of the latter in the full 
vigour of their original conception. 

Denon oflen told me that the he^t raconteur he 
ever kiiS^ except Voltaire, was Voltaire's disciple, 
the Marquis ^e Vilette, the husband of Belle et 
Bonne. Femey was a good school. Every one 
knows the anecdote of D'Alembert, Huber, and 
others, telling stories of robbers a qui mieux mieux^ 
and Voltaire, when called upon, beginning, in the tone 
of a gossiping old woman—" Messieurs^ il y avait 
une fois un fermier-ger^ral — Ma foi fai ovblie le 
reste!"* Denon told me his last visit to Voltaire 
was in 1776, He had been detained late at Geneva^ 

* *' Gentlemen, there was once upon a time a fermier-g^n^ril 
r-i have forgotten the rest." 
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and it was near midni^t when he arrived at FemejT* 
He found the venerable patriarch sitting up to receive 
him, in that ^ctkm now so familiar to every English 
traveller. He was in high health and spirits ; and 
after supper the two delightful raconteurs began to 
narrate — ^mutually excited, and mutually charmed* 
It was in vain that Madame Denis frequently came 
from her bed-room, in night-cap and slippers, to en- 
deavour to get her uncle to bed. Voltaire, with the 
querulousness of a spoiled school-boy, resisting the 
similar attempt on the part of his nurse, pushed her 
away, with — '^ Mais aUez done — qu^est-ce que gafait^ 
sije nC amuse ?^^* 

The influence which DenOn himself obtained over 
time, and even sometimes over nature (for ^- he could 
murder sleep," by the exercise of this amusing gift), 
was pflen exen^lified upon ourselves, during our 
various residences at Paris. Denon kept intolerably 
late hours — ^we intolerably early ones. After a 
month of bals-pares — soiries — reunions — and operas^ 
we were obliged to give in, and to stay one night at 
home ; and so issued orders accordingly, and sent 
the servants to bed. — ^When, lo ! as the last lamp 
was put out, the last ember fading, and we were 
yawning our way to our bed-room, across the gloomy 
antichamber of our old hotel in the Fauxbouig St. 
Germain, a loud ring was heard, the great gate 
invisibly opening, creaked slowly on its hinges, and 
the wheels of a cabriolet came rattling over the 
paved court. Back we ran-^lest our chamber lights 
should shine forth from the windows, and bring up 
the unseasonable intruder — while Pierre the/rofteiir, 
putting in his melo^drama head, asked, interro* 
gativefy, " Madame riy est pas — riest-ce pas T and 

* ^ There,, there— go awaj— what does it sigrnifj^ if I am 
amused?" 
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dmt flew to forbid the npctiimal visiter. But it was 
in vain: he was ahready in the anti-room — and we 
heard the voice of Denon, saying, ** Go to bed, my 
good fellow-^there, that will do ;"— -and in he came 
on the very tip-toe of excitation, humming " On 
remeni toujours^^ with applicable emphasis. He was 
til star, ribbon, and the legion of honour ; in full 
dress, both in spirits and person. He had dined with 
^e of the ministers ; and had not yet got rid of the 
fervour of an agreeable party, where he had justified 
the partiality of Buonaparte, by charming even the 
ukras themselves. 

He came to bestow all his brilliancy upon us, as 
he was wont to do on similar occasions ; and we 
were as much bored at the delightful visit, as if it had 
been all the tediousness of those who know so well 
how to be tedious : so there we stood, yawning and 
smiling, with a sort of galvanic contortion, at once 
to show our courtesy and drowsiness, with each a 
chamber candlestick in hand, and reiterating ''But 
we were going to bed, my dear Denon." — " I see it,'' 
said Denon, and gently taking my candle, he lighted 
the bougies on the table — drew a chair for me near 
the fire — ^threw a log on the hearth, and, with a peti- 
tioning air, solicited "e/icore un petit momentr 
" Our husband and ourself " exchanged looks of mu- 
tual annoyance, and yawned ostentatiously our un» 
willing assent; wondering at the influence of the 
miserable physique^ or that any stat^ of exhaustion 
could reduce us to so low an ebb, as not. to relish 
the society of one we loved so well and admired so 
much. 

Denon had tliat day made me a present of his 
superb work on Egypt (the large edition), and the 
enormous volume lay upon the ponderous marble 
table, in the centre of the room, which seemed by 
its strength to have been built on purpose to receive 
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it. We had been looking over the plates, and D^* 
non took out his pencilAnd wrote the names of some 
of the eminent persons whose portraits they contain. 
Then drawing close to the fire, he put on his racon- 
teut^s face, and gave us such curious and animated 
details of his sojourn in Egypt with Buonaparte— 
of his intimacy with Dessaix, and with others of the 
notables of the expedition, together with the various 
scenes and circumstances incidental to the enterprise, 
—that insensibly we became as animated in out 
questions as he was in his narrati6n. 

FVom Egypt we got to the funeral of Dessaix ofi 
Mount St, Bernard, (a picture worthy of Poussin), 
and thence to the German camp-pigs. He de- 
scribed the entrance into Potsdam, etched to the life, 
like a proof copy of one of his own engravings from 
Rembrandt or Paul Potter ; not a light, not a shade 
^as wanting ! and the tones and gestures of the 
conqueror were given, as if he lived and moved 
before us. Their visit to Sans Souci, and the flatter- 
lag interest with which Buonaparte inspected the 
sipartments, where nothing had been changed sincef 
their occupation by Frederick the Great, were not 
left to mere narrative ; they were acted to the life : 
and the plunder of the armoires and secretaires, were 
t^resented in a most robber-like manner. The 
emperor had the sword of Frederick for his share 
of the spoils ; Denon's booty was equaHy charac- 
liuistic — ^a MS. brouilbm of the king's poetry,'in his 
royal auto^aph, with Voltaire's corrections. Under 
sronie of the stanzas was written ^* digne des nieil- 
leuTi poites Frangais ;^** and under others the 
simple corrective criticism of ^*fie done /" This was 
Vfhat Voltaire called " washing the king's linen." 

The sympathy of Napoleon for his wounded sol- 
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ifers, and hi^ personal attention to them, have been 
often recorded. His anxious visits to the field of 
battle after th^ contest was deeided — ^his |eeling the 
pulte and wiping the wounds— his administering 
cordials with his own hands — are facts well known, 
which won him the love of his army, no less than 
kis prowess. Denon had been with him in one ot 
these pious visitations^ and he was so affected by 
the dreadful spectacle, that it became the nightmare 
•f his dream. He arose with the dawn and returned 
to the field, in the hope of rescuing some still living 
beings from the heaps of dead that strewed it. ]n 
the features of an officer, he thought he recognised 
% friend, and, on examining more minutely, he per- 
ceived some tok^ens of lingering vitality. He endea- 
voured to extricate the body from the diead horse 
under which it. lay ; but lus strength failed him. 
There was not a moment to be lost — ^looking round 
him for assistance, he observed two men taking 
their station on an overthrown piece of artilleTy, 
cocdly surveying the scene, and writing in their ik- 
blets. They were easily recognised as the German 
commissaries of interment. He flew to solicit theii? 
sissistance ; but both replied in unison, ^* Monsir^ 
lums sommes id pour enterrer les mortsJ* " jBon," 
said Denon, "but you will surely assist me in saVing 
the living ?" . Without pausing in their melancholy 
task, they again replied, " Nous sommes id unique- 
ment pour enterrer les mortsJ* Denon in vain had 
j'ecourse to persuasion^ to bribes, to threats ; notliing 
moved the phlegm of the Germans : they heard him 
•ut patiently, and repeated, for the tmrd time, — 
'*Fous etes ein bnr Monsir, mais nous sommes hi 
four enterrer lea nwrtsJ** This writes flatly ; but 

* *'' You are a good gentleman, but ous buainess h&l» is to 
bury the dead." 
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when told most dramatically, with the impassibiBt^ 
of the German physiognomy, and the guttural Ger- 
man accentuation, it was irresistible ; and thus our 
delightful raconteur went on " from grave to gay," 
with equal pathos and humour, making us laugh and 
cry, and winding us up and down at pleasure. 

In the midst of a most interesting adventure — ^the 
scene Venice, the time a moonlight evening, the 
place a balcony in the palace Benzoni, and the he- 
roine the beautiful and well known "Biondina in 
Gondoletta," — ^he paused abruptly, with a hushing 
movement of his finger, marking emphatically the 
deep swing of the clock in the Tuileries striking 
three. He arose all confusion and apologies, for 
having led us into such unseasonable vigils, and was 
hurrying off, when I detained him witl^ " but finish 
your story." " Trois heures hien sonvis^* replied 
Denon, already at the door ; while I answered in 
the words of Voltaire, " Mais qu^est-ce que ^ faxty 
si je rrt amuse ?" ^'Ala bonne heure^ said Denon, 
triumphantly, " I saw on entering that I was a bore ;f 
that you had taken your determination, and I took 
mine ; so good morning — I'll finish mv story another 
time:" and with this trick of the tale-teller of the 
Arabian Nights, he tripped off as leste at seventy as 
at seventeen — ^sprang into his cabriolet, and rattled 
out, as he had rattled in, his horse and driver as 
Qiuch on the alert as himself. The whole thing was 
IVench, exclusively French — ^the raconteur^ horse, 
driver, and cabriolet included. 

The Italians have never been celebrated as racon- 
tears; the organization, which gives them their tm*^ 
provisatori^ is perhaps in precise opposition to the 
necessary quaUfications of a rixc&nteur. The sure,. 

*«' It has struck three.' Un ftcheux 
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lamd, deep, but careless touching-off, which gives 
colloquial narration its charm and spirit, the imita- 
tive humour, inevitable mimicry, appropriate gesti« 
culations, changefiil accent, and vivid conception of 
the fact or scene related, require quite anoUier sort 
of pkysi^e from that which forms the slow, solemn 
declauner, and oracular impravisatore — ^who looks 
all in the clouds, warming his fancy with unearthly 
fires, and arranging his ready-made phrases and con- 
ventional rhymes, with eyes up-raised, and glance 
of fimciful abstraction — apart, and beyond all the 
graphic realities of life. Even in conversation, the 
ualians are more impressive than agreeable — more 
passionate than witty; — they talk in sentences a 
kmgue haleinei and forget that the world was made 
in six days — ^the iSrst and greatest lesson siven by 
Providence on the vahie of time, even vrithin view 
of eternity ! 

The Italians complain of the disproportionate 
number of seccatori {Anglice^ bores) which creep 
into their circles, without accounting for the circum- 
jStance. But men who, by their rdigion and insti- 
tutions, are forbidden to think freely, or to discuss 
those great questions which concern the main facts 
of life, must be tied down to matters of minor im- 
portance. They are impelled to substitute words? 
for deeds, and are rendered feeble in their intellec- 
tual intercourse, because they are false in their poli- 
tical position. Still ^ their stars are more in fault 
than they." Boccaccio was no bad racmteur ; Ari- 
osto knew how to relate ; and from the novellisti of 
the free states of Italy in her glorious middle ages, 
Chaucer and Shakspeare borrowed their most humo» 
rous details. Strong and stirring combinations will 
always produce strilung and graphic delineations. 

But of all the racctnteurs in the world, (the French 
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excepted)— they, whose own story is so laraentabre 
to relate, and so piteous to hear,— the poor Irish 
are the most humorous and amusing. So many 
causes, physical and political, have conspired to 
form and finish this talent in the Irish, that it would 
be irrelevant to the lightness of the present theme to 
enter on them. It is a curious fact, that Ireland, like 
France, had her conteurs^ from the earliest periods; 
who, by the significant name of Dres-beartagh* 
(story-tellers), made a part of the establishment of 
great families down to the latter end of the 16t6 
century. " The great men of their septs," says Sir 
W. Temple, " among the many ofiices of their es-^ 
tablishment, which continued always in the same 
family, had not only a physician and a poet, but a 
tale-teller. A very gallant gentleman of the north 
has told me, of Iris own experience, that in his wolf- 
huntinga there, when he used tp be in the mountain^ 
three or Tour days together, aiwi lay very, ill «at nights,-' 
so that iie coiiW not well s^ep, they w:ould bring 
Irim one of these story-tellers; who, when be lay 
down, would begin a tale of a king, or a giant, or a 
dwarf and a damsel, and such rambling stuff; and 
continue it, all night long, in such an even tone, that 
one heard it going on whenever one awaked." 

This is not precisely the effect that a modern 
raconteur would like to produce. But the talent, 
the gift, was there ; and tiie whole scene connected 
with it, the wolf-hunter, the mountains, and the 
story-teller, are all curious^and picturesque, and not 
a little illustrative of the wild and primitive state of 
Ireland, even down to the times of Sir William 
Temple, the patron and master of Swift. 

One of 'the last Irish conteurs by profession was 

* Dres means, literally, " news.*' 



itill livitKg about thirty years ago, iii the county of 
Galway, and the fame of Cormae Common, the 
fhi^gefdaigkthe or Dres-beartagh^ the ^'man of 
talk/' has not yet passed away in that province, 
which is still the repertory of dl that is most na- 
tiond in Ireland. Blind, poor, but gifted, Cormae 
early adopted a profession consonant to his position 
and his endowments. The tale he narrated, and 
the genealogical illustrations which he picked up in 
his wanderings, and which he eloquently adorned^ 
were his passports alike to the mansions of the great 
and to the cabin of the lonely, — his letter of credit 
OB the festivities of the wake, and Ms billet on the 
hospitality of the fair. He was a poet also, no less 
than a story-teller ; and we owe to him the o(l-told 
and beautiful tale of Ellen naRoon, which he threw 
into veree, and adapted to an air of his own compo- 
sition. More than one Italian Syren has owed the 
enthusiastic raptures she has inspired in an Irish 
audience, to the notes of poor Cormae. 

I remember telling Madame Catalani, when she 
was paying me a morning visit in Dublin, that I did 
not like the manner in which she had the night be- 
fore jerked out the last notes in <* Johnny Adair ;" — 
that the air was not Scotch, but Irish (of which its 
smooth, flowing melody, in regular progression, so 
characteristic of Irish music, was a proof). We 
went to the piano-forte ; and I gave our Irish way 
•f singing the passage. Madame Catalani tried it 
— ^hked it, but doubted that the air was Irish. To 
satisfy her doubts, I gave her its history, with the 
birth, parentage, and education of Cormae, its com- 
poser ; and a sketch of the story of its subject, pretty 
Ellen Kavtaagh, into the bargain. Her charming 
fiaiveti was instantly under arms ; she would have 
the story in French ; and when I had done it, I was 

©2 
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quite surprised to find how well the loves and sor- 
rows of Caroll O'Daly and Ellen O'Kavenah, with 
all the Irish idioms, and grating gutlurald, could be 
translated into the precise phrases of ^^Messieurs 
aranteJ^ True passion is translatable into all 
languages ; with conventional feelings it is quite the 
reverse, 

Cormac Common told his stories in prose. His 
verses he recited to a sweet, wild recitative, whose 
modulations are said to have been diversiiSed by 
cadences of peculiar beauty. . 

" In rehearsing any of Oisin (or Ossian), or anj^ 
composition in verse," says one of the most accom- 
plished of his sur\'iving auditors, Sir William Ouseley, 
^he chants them pretty much in the same manner 
as our cathedral service," , 

The national endowment, which once gave a rank, 
still exists in Ireland in an eminent degree ; thougti 
no longer, as of old^ bestowing an hereditary grade. 
It is chiefly confined, however, to the " mere Irish/' 
whose temperament lends itself to receive impres- 
sions with force, and to give them out with felicity. 
While the mixed race of CromwelUan colonists and 
Scotch undertakers preserves the even tenor of its 
way, " sober, stedfast, and demure," and takes the 
route which in Ireland '* leads on to fortune," — the 
more sensitive descendant of the aborigines— alive 
to every external form, and colouring every fact 
with the glowing medium of .his mind— led more by 
ikncy than by interest, and satisfied with the social 
^otheosis^ produced by social endowments,— liveK 
too often for the amusement of others, rather than 
^r his own advancement Who that remember* 
!^dward Lysaght will liot apply to him this assertion^ 
S^ applicable to his genius and to his fa^e ? 
^ijx 19 certainly among the most Irish members ©C 
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Irish society, that the best raconteurs are still to be 
found ; and it is among the many privations inflicted 
upon those English officials, who are sent to admi- 
nister our proconsular government, that they have 
been restricted to the same dull round of office 
societjr, as had stupified their predeces8ca^,-r-^ so- 
ciety mto which the wit and humour of the natives 
are so rarely permitted to penetrate. What yawn* 
ings might have been spared to bored viceroys, and 
to listless secretaries, had they been allowed to throw 
open their salons to that humour and colloquial viva»^ 
cky, so long proscribed by the ascendancy ! How- 
ever powerful at the bar, and eloqueftt in the senate^ 
Irish intellect may appear, it is only under the influn 
ence of social feelings that Irish spirit kindles into 
its brightest lights. It is in the collision of social 
contact that it strikes out its most sparkling emana- 
tions. In the sanctuary of private intercourse, it$ 
reckless confidence and careless gayety suspect no 
treachery and know no restraint. Even penal laws 
are forgotten, under the sacred protection of the law 
of hospitality ; and those, disqualified by religicni foi* 
the dull routine of office, prove their claims by na- 
ture to the highest ranks in the great commonwealth, 
of wit. 

Whoever has read those delightfiil Irish articles, 
which give such eclctt to the most fashionable and 
popular of British periodicals, — ^whoever has laughed 
or wept over those pages of mingled pathos and hu-» 
niour,its Irish sketches,— or has chatted with CanovA 
and Cammucini on the arts of Rome, in the same mis^ 
cellany, would find those delineations cold and feeble^, 
could he witness the superior animation, with which 
I heard them gyen, viva voce, at our own round 
fable of ten. There, the narrators added to thf 
racine^s of Irish humour^ the high finish of driuvatic 
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mobility, the tone, the look, the aceent, which Qon- 
stitute the merit of a well-told tale, but which will 
not print. To judge of this natm^ gift in aJl its 
fecihty, it were weU to become the auditor of one, 
whom it is a boast to know,* — ^who, whether he 
tells his humorous Irish story round the festive* 
board of his own paternal mansion in Kildare, or 
in his pretty hotel in the Cbaussee cP Anting relates 
his anecdote in French, rivalUng the purisme of Ma- 
<kme de Genlis, to the delight of listening academi* 
cians, and the envy of professed beaux ejamts, stift 
most happily illustrates that description of a raoon- 
teuvy which he who has left no subject untouched, 
and was himself the best of story-tellers, has be- 
queathed to posterity : — 

" A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
T never spent an hour's talk withal. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit, 
For every object that the one doth catch 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit's expositor} . 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant to his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse." 
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ETERNITY. 

A cotusciiON of theppinions and desires of iiwiP' 
viduals, respecting eternity, would afford good food 
for meditation. The desire for existence beyond 
the grave is an almost inevitable consequence of 
ihe organic desire to live in the flesh ; yet few would 
wlish an eternity of the life they now lead, or even 
consent to retrace the past Home Tooke wau 
among these few, and was so satisfied with his mor- 
tal career, as to wish -its repetition in a perpetually 
lecurring series. One day at dinner, he said, " A 
^ttle Brentford election — a little trial for high trea« 
son (though, on another occasion, he said he would 
dead guilty, rather than undeigo a second speech 
feom tha Attorney Genera!) — a- little contest vnth 
Junius — a little every thing, down to the hare upoi 
the table." 

This, however, was the sentiment of a man re- 
fredhed by good cheer, and ejilivened by good wine r 
and the philosophy of the dinner-table is always cnis^ 
picious. One must appeal from ''Philip drunk to 
Philip sober," to come at the real opinion of the ilh 
diTidual. 

*^ L^espiit que tient du corps, 
En bien mang;eant,'ifemonte ses ressorts;" 

but the tones of an overstrained instrument are 
always fsise ; and the proverb of "truth in wineP 
fails in its application to the instance in questioo, 
To judge with sdtig frmd of existence, the part^ 
must be neither full nor fasting. 
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HORNE TOOKE. 

HosKE TooKE used to tell a Juvenile story to 
husband, (who in his boyhood occasionally part 
of the * Diversions of Purley,') very illustrative of 
narrator. Home, when at Eton, was cme day as 
by the master why a certain verb governed a ps 
cular ctftse? he answered, "I don't know." "Th 
impossible!" said the master. "I know you 
9 not ignorant, but obstinate." Home, however,- j 

- sisted, and tha master flogged. After punishm< 

tixe pedagogue quoted the mle of grammar wl 
bore on die subject, and Home instantly replied, 
know that very well ; but you did not ask for 
rule, you demanded the reason." Here we h 
the perspicuity of the mature dialectitian« and 
dogged obstinacy which would not yield a stej: 
authority, and coul3 purchase a victory at any 
pense of suffering. Opinions, may change, but 
man, in his leading characteristics, is at fiSy what 
is at fifteen* 



RICHARD KIRWAN, Esq. 

Thejub is scarcely a Catholic family of gentilit 
Ireland, whose story, if impartially told, would 
illustrate the misrule by which the prosperity of 
country has' been overthrown, 9ud its genius n\ 
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£ed. From the beginning to the end of the last 
century, to have been born a Catholic was a stigma^ 
which no talent could efface, no patriotism remove. 
To exhibit either, was at one period to ensure pro* 
«cription, or at least persecution : and the market 
Opened for Irish abilities abroad, was so much more 
profitable, honourable, and secure, that few of the 
condemned faith remained in their native countr5% 
whose endowments exceeded the quality demanded 
for home consumption. 

While all Europe applauded the genius and hailed 
the scientific researches of Richard Kirwan, (one of 
the most distinguished chemists and philosophers of 
his time,) he was utterly unappreciated, and all but 
unknown in his native land ; and, but for an acci- 
dent, he probably would never have returned to the 
country, from which his religion had banished him, 
to give to it the benefits of his knowledge and the 
glory of his name. 

Richard Kirwan, of Cregg Castle, in the county 
tf Galway, was the descendant of one of the most 
ancient and respectable families of Connaught,* a 
province in which few families condescended to date 
from a more modern epoch, than the flood. He 
was bom in the year 1734, a fearful time in Ireland. 
Being a younger son, he was (like all the cadets of 
his rank and class) sent to a foreign country to re-» 
ceive the benefit of a liberal education ; and he 
passed his boyhood and early youth at the Seminary 
of St. Omer, where, having completed his classical 
studies, he gave himself up to natural science and 
philosophical pursuits, with such enthusiasm and 
such brilliant success, as declared a higher vocation, 

* The Kirwaiis axe the only aboriginal family who were ad* 
mitted into the Thirteen Tribes of Galway. — ^'i As proud as a 
Kirwan," is a Oalway proverb. 
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than he would have been permitted to follow in hiir 
emu country. The death of his elder brother, by 
calling him to the succesEHon of a noble estate, ena- 
bled mm to follow with more eifect the bent of his 
intellect ; and he continued to cultivate science with 
fliat persevering diligence, and eager love of trutbj 
which are ever the test of the highest order of 
jgenius. As a chemist, for many years he stood 
iione ; and if, afterward, he was outstripped in thft 
career of improvement, by more youthful succes* 
sors, he still led the way to some of their most im- 
ifiortant discoveries. Living much abroad, where h6 
was most known and esteemed, he was elected «a 
member of the academies of Stockholm, Berlin^ 
Upsal, Jena, and Philadelphia ; as he was, after- 
ward, Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and 
(Edinburgh. It was not, I believe, till long after 
these foreign honours were showered upon hini> 
that he was elected President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and created a Doctor of Laws in the 
/Irish University. His unrivalled mineralogical at* 
Qunments pointed him out also to the government^ 
99 the fittest person to hold the office of Inspector 
General of his Majest/s mines in Ireland. 

From that period, he resided chieiBiy in his native 
country — sometimes at his mansion in Rutland- 
si^are, and occasionally, as long as his health per- 
,i])dtted, at his patrimonial castle of Cregg. The 
victim (d a singular affection of the throat, which 
prevented him from eating in company, Mr. Kirwan, 
retired from what is called " the world ;" and, 
much more celebrated than known, he lived only 
vrtth the literary, the liberal, and the scientific (in 
Ireland, a very select and circumscribed circle) ; 
but he kept up a correspondence with all that wais 
njiQ^t; distinguished in £urope. Of his num^rtifs 



Works^thoae most known «re hia** Eleibaits of Mi^ 
aeralo^f <' Geological Essays ;" ^ Anaiym of Mi- 
aeral Waters;" "" Logic, or an Essay on the Ele- 
ments^ Principles, and Different Modes of Reason- 
ing;^ ^ Metaphysical ^sajrs ;" '^Essi^ on Phlogis- 
ton f and his work on the ** Temperature of Dme^ 
fent Latitudes," which was, I believe, bis last. 

I remember, when I was a child (du temps du bon 
Sai Dagobert)y hearing a great deal of Mr. Kin^^CS^ 
and of chemistry: not that my family were particu- 
larly given to that, or any other of the sciences, 
(good folks 1) though we had aD a great calling to the 
^. But the most eminent chemist of the day was 
an Irishman-*-4md, still more, a Connaught man — 
Bnd, more still, a Galway nian — and, beyond all 
this, we were kin to the whole Thirteen Tribes of 
(Jalway, of which the Kirwans were one ; " aye, in 
truth, dear, frc»n Maoldal-hreock down," as my 
iather used to say: for^ upon such Irish lore I was 
fed from the cradle. Thus the name of Kirwaii 
got associated in my infant mind, with that of 
Shakspeare, Handal, and Cardan the Irish bard; 
the three Dii majomm Gentium of our household 
akars. 

^ My father (as fine and genuine a specimen of the 
true Irish sou, as the Irish wolf-dog) discovered in 
me an apt predisposition for all that was Irish — ^for 
its music, its po^ry, its wild and imaginative fables, 
and local gossip: and "the geniiis of my country 
found me," as the immortal Robert Bums said, not 
indeed ^ at the phugh^^ but on my father's knee, 
listening, vrith open mouth, upraised eyes, and tremu- 
lous attention, to that species of " rambling stuff," 
calfed in the language of the land, so early my inspi- 
ration and my theme, Shanaos. 

It vras in enumerating the glories of his native 
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province, the worthies it had pr€kiaced, and the an^ 
tiquity and respectability of its Thirteen Tribes, that 

' my father was wOnt particularly to dilate on the 
iUustration throiirn on the family of the Kirwans by 
some of its living members : and having sketched oft' 
the genealogical distinction of the Forts, or Fuentes, 
the Joyces, the Trenches, the Blakes, and Bodkins 
(or the " Bvmdh Baudikirij' as he called them), he 
always paused in long digression on the family of 
the Kirwans — or, as he pronounced it, the O'quiri- 
vans, " for, my dear, the Kirwans, I am sorry to say, 
dropped the vowel in the troubles ; like many others, 
who dared not exhibit the O or the Mac ; — (which 
was our own case, God help us !) and the Mac- 
owenSf Anglice Owensons, and the O'quirivans, or 
O Kirwans^ remained stripped of those family patro- 
nymics to this day. But they are, ever were, and 
will be, a great family. It was one of the Kirwans 
of Castle Hackdt who first introduced glass- windows 
into county Galway; and I have heard tell that the 

* first teapot seen in the province, was in the bufifet 
of the Kirwans of Blindacre. But the Castle 
Hackets have to boast of producing that inspired 
preacher, Doctor Kirwan — ^the greatest pulpit ora- 
tor, as Father O'Leary assured me, since the time of ^ 
Bossuet. Then there are the Kirwans of Cregg, 
their chief, at this day, being the greatest chemist and 
philosopher in Europe. I remember well, when 
Richard Kirwan first returned from abroad to Cregg 
Castle, seeing him walk of a Sunday to the Mass 
House, on the road-side, in a rich suite of embroi- 
dered clothes ; hia cliapeau-bras under his arm, and 
picking his steps along the dirty road, with brilliant 
stone buckles in his shoes. He was a tall, elegant, 
comely young man then, and spoke good Irish, 
though somewhat too fond of interlarding his dis- 



course vHh foreign phrases. He was then» what is 
called in Irish a ^c/ti sMn^* and we little thought he 
would have turned out the greatest philosopher andi 
chemist of his age." This was an ima e ; the true 
source of deep and indehble impressions : and there 
it is, fresh as I received it — a proof copy, not a line 
worn out. 

It. was probably this graphic sketch, and the 
ideas, associated with it, of the value of philoso- 
phy and the importance of chemistry, which, at a 
very early period of my life, influenced my pur- 
suits^ For before I was fourteen I had read Locke 
(which chance threw * in my way in a parlour 
window) with infinite deligiit ; and I imbibed a very 
ardent, but very short-lived passion for chemistry, 
not a Kttle «ed«ced by hearing a great <leal of the 
charms of Pauline Lavoisier, and reading some of her 
experiments. My experiments^ however, were cut 
short by my burning my fingers severely with phos- 
phorus, while fired by the ambition of frightening 
my maid, by writing naming letters on the walls' of ' 
her bedroom in a dark night. The danger I in- 
curred of being burned to death, and the fright my 
unlucky experiment caused to my family, checked 
my " vaulting ambition ;" and thus my love of phi- 
losophy fell a victim to my love of fun. From that 
moment — 

" Fair Science, to you 
I then bid a \qng and careless adieu," 

The restless vivacity of intellectual youth, feeling 
its waiy to truth, and impelled, by its own energies, 
to experiments upon all sorts of knowledge, is fre- 
quently mistaken for a decided vocation to son» one 

■ "^ A pfirsott of remarkable appearance. 



subject^ for which the student has neither will nor 
orgseoiization^ Nature, however,left free to act, soor^ 
finds her own level,, and discovers her own bent It 
is the folly of parents to force or restrain her. She 
may be assisted — she cannot be reorganized: and 
though it may be easier to inculcate science, than ta 
inspire a talent for the arts, yet mediocrity in both 
must be the consequence of those forced marches of 
mind, which enfeeble the victim, without attaining;^^ 
the end. 

But though I gave up chemistry, I had not forgot- 
ten the chemist ; and I borrowed and read the work» 
of Richard Kirwan — at least, as much of them as I 
could understand ; and perhaps a little more— for I 
dipped into his Elementsof Mineralogy, worked hai'd 
at his Essays, and picked up just eqough of his far 
vourite doctrine of phlogiston, to astonish the vulgar 
and amuse the wise ; — among whom I reckoned my 
governess, and my writing-master. Truth, however, 
to tell, my ideas of the profound and celebrated 
philosopher still remained mixed up and assodated 
with my father's description of the tall,, comely, ele- 
gant young man, picking his steps through the mud 
of Connaught roads, with diamond buckles in his 
shoes, and an opera Hat under his arm. 

In process of time, when school was up, and " Al- 
ley Croaker m^de a mighty noise" — ^when4)ne "wild 
Irish girl" brought the other into notice — ^it became 
the fashion to ask that other and her Iri^ harp to 
DubUn parties. This (pctr parenthise,) not because 
she wrote novels, and was an honest, pains-taking 
little person, leaving nocalling for the idle trade, and 
turning to account the petit bout- de £a&n^, given her. 
by Him from, whom aU is derived, to lighten the 
burden which misfortune had heaped on her family ; 
hut because she was^ the enfaM g&U of a par^ 



ticular circle, and lived with the Lady Harringtons^ 
Asgillsy and all sorts of great official English ladies. 
As for the Irish Protestant Ascendancy dames, the 
Mrs. Chief Baron this, and Mrs. Chief Justice that, 
Mrs. Commissioner of wide streets, and Mrs. Sec- 
retary of the paving board, she might have perished 
in the streets, in want or infamy, before one of their 
ascendancyships would have stretched forth a finger 
to save her from either. But " let that pass," as the 
Scotch novels say. 

It happened, that shortly after the publication of 
the Wild Irish Girl, as I sat making up one of those 
** tissues of woven air/' in Which I then clothed my 
heroines, and in which I intended to dress myself for 
a ball at the Barracks, given that night by Lady Au- 
gusta Leith,— a plain, dark, old-fashioned chariot 
drove to the'door, and up came a card, thu% inscribed 
-^^* Mr. Kirwan, to pay his respects to the fair au- 
thoress of the Wild Irish Girl." — ^My stars ! what a 
fuss. ! The Great Richard Kirwan, the philosopher ! 
the chemist ! the comely ! the elegant ! the cele- 
brated ! What stowing away of breadths and gores 
(we had not come to ruches and faRxdas) — ^what 
pufi^iing of work-baskets under the sofa, and ram- 
ming the Sorrows of Werter into the bread basket ! 
— ^for work, Werter, and bread and J^utter were 
then all in equal requisition. 

I flew first to the harp, to get up an attitude (like 
poor Mathurin), and then back to the table to seize 
my pen like ** Anna Matilda ;" and when the door 
opened, I was placed in a thoughtful position, with 
the ccmtemplative look of a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
or of Lydia Languish ; but thfe apparition, which for 
a moment halted at the threshold, and then moved 
on in solenm gait, actually made me start, A tall,, 
gaunt figure, wrapped from neck to heel in a dark ro* 

E2 
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quelaure, with a large-rleafed fcat jQapped low over the 
face, presented the very picture of Guy Faux, with 
nothing wanting but his dark lantern. The comely^ 
tl:^ elegant young man disappeared from my imagi- 
nation ; and the venerable, but very singular-looking 
jdrilosopher, "stood confessed.-' 

Mr. Kirwan, with all the grace of the eld school, 
moved his hat, and instantly replacing it on afuU, old- 
fashioned peruke, pleaded the necessity for covering 
his head, on account of some disorder, which ren- 
dered it dangerous to do otherwise, even in a warm 
room. Aftera few hems and haws on my part, and 
a fixed stare on his, we fell to discourse, and the 
conversation soon became aniiteted, and to me 
bigMy interesting. It arose from his taking up a 
book that lay on the table, and had replaced my 
Werter. , This was unlucky; he threw dowrr the 
book with indignation, and cautioned me ag^fttust 
what he called its " selfish sophistry,*' adding, " young 
lady, you have too much imagination and too much 
feehng, to give up your precious time to such works 
as this ;" and he then attacked the doctrines of Hel- 
vetins, with more feeling than logic. His own phi- 
•lasopfaybeihg founded in his quick and almost mor- 
bid sensibility, he would not allow self-love to be the 
jnimnm m^le of all human action. Sympathy 
was fais leading dogma ; and the predominancy of^ 
good fii# creed. 

While we were talking, I perceived, from the 
windosg near which we w^ere seated, the wretched 
skeleton of a scarcely living horse, which had been 
turned out to die on a piece of waste ground, not 
yet built cm. The bones had nearly pierced the 
E^kin,^ and it fell as we looked on it, and died. " So 
much. for the prevalence of good," I said. "What 
must have been the sufferings of that poor animaK 
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ttooe it first b^[an to fiul in strength and utility, and 
was exposed .to the brutahty, ignorance, and disap- 
pointed avarice erf! its owner, who has thus turned it 
tbrth to die in agony and in want ! Yet what had 
that poor beast done to merit such a fate ? For him 
DO fi^re compensation exists — no bri^t hereafter 
cepays^ to all etemky, his sufferings on ^urth. But 
aich i& the lot of nearly the whole brute creation ; 
to sei've and suffer, — ^to be incapable of crime, and 
yet to feel its direst penalties.^ 

The countenance of Mr. Kirwan became gloomy 
and a^tated ; he turned away iroiA the window, 
and, seating himself by the Jre, after a long silence, 
lie addressed me, m a solemn and impressive man- 
ner, that affected me deeply, and left its influence 
fixed on my mind. He began by observing, that 
itie apparent soflferings of the animal who had died 
under our eyes, had for a moment elicited Ihe most 
painful and piteous sympathy ; that the idea of suf- 
ferings imposed vrithout a cause on the part of the 
«if{erer, and which were to have no retribution, no 
recompense, was too painful an idea to indulge in, 
and too derogatory to the wisdom and goodness of 
the Supreme Being, to be credible; that he had 
therefore long been convinced, that those signs of 
^ifering manifested by brute animals, were but 
means to cherishand promote the sympathies of men 
and to check his natural tendency to tyrannize and 
misuse power, whenever it was granted him. In a 
word, that he was a sincere disciple and zealous ad- 
vocate for the doctrine of Gomez Pereira, (which 
was popularized by Descartes,) who conceived that 
all appearances of sensibility manifested by animals 
are fallacious ; and that Ihe brute specie^ are mere 
machines, divested of all feelings. 

There is something soamiiible in this horror of 
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injustice, that it is impossible not to pardon the incon'* 
sequence of the reasoning. Imvhat is the generally 
received notion of retributive vengeanccj winch 
gratuitously inflicts pain, where neither amendment 
nor example can be hoped, more consistent with the 
idea of infinite goodness, than that of the temporal 
miseries of unoffending brutes? The difficulties 
surrounding the admitted existence of evil in its sim- 
ple relation to man, one would think were sufficient, 
without bringing the brute race into question. It is 
curious to remark, that the argument for the possi- 
ble automatic nature of the brute mechanism, is jh^ 
cisely that of the materialist against the existence of 
the soul ; all which is very good as it respects the 
animal, but, applied to man, is '* stark naught ;"---a 
good specimen of the fairness of theologians, which 
almost drives one on the mythology of Pope's In- 
dian, and makes one wish to take our dog along with 
us into the regions of immortality. 

Father Bougeant, a Jesuit, and too much of a Jesuit 
not to see the difficulties of eithei^ system, cut the 
Gordian knot, by stating that brutes were animated 
by the souls of devils ; and one might sometimes be 
tempted to think so, when a horse will gib, and a 
" frig wont go to market" — ^when an ass proves as 
obdurate as Balaam's, without the same cause — and 
a crocodile " puts its hand into its breeches pocket 
and sheds feigned tears," the manner of Sir Boyle's 
illustration. 

Speaking^ of an objection that lies against this 
opinion, drawn from tne pleasure men take in the 
society of animals, the Jesuit says, " If I am tdid- 
that these poor devils are doomed to suffer eternal 
torments, I admire God's decrees, but I have ne 
share in that dreadful sentence. I leave the execu- 
tion of it to the sovereign Judge ; and I live with 
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my tittle derils, as I do with a multitude of people^ 
of whom religion tells me that a great number must 
be lost." In this good-natured feeling, Bougeant is 
not singular. Most people have a lurking notion, 
that they themselves will escape reprobation ; and 
ag for their relations^ and friends, if they will try 
their chance of going " the other way, the other 
way,*' as Mr. Moore delicately phrases it, why then, 
muve qui pent 

In the charitable creed of Mr. Kirwan, I have 
often been tempted to put faith — after the fashion 
of St. Augustine, even though it were impossible — 
when I have seen the dreadful sufferings inflicted on 
domestic animals (and in Ireland they are worse 
tieated then in any other part of ttie world, in spite 
of our dear Dick Martin). On such occasions 
Gomez Pereira, and even the Abl>6 Bougeant, are 
often necessary to reconcile one to the spectacle. 

From metaphysics and physics, the conversation 
tamed to music. Mr. Kirwan was a devoted ama- 
tmir of the divine art, which he had studied con 
amore, abroad. He had not, however, got a step 
farther than the " Coin de la Reine,** and was as 
fioious against Gluck, and as enamoured of Piccini 
and Sacchini, as when he assisted to hunt down the 
" Tiian H VAurore^^ of Jean Joseph of Meudon- 
ville,in spite of Madame de Pompadour's patronage 
of French discords. I was at this time, with respect 
to Italian music, what St. Preux was before Lord 
Bomston had discovered the musical bump on ins 
eyebrow, and gave him a new sense. I was so 
enthtilnastic in my passion for Irish music, and had 
obtained such a pretty little success by playing the 
airs of Carolan on my Irish harp, that I had actu- 
ally engaged with Messrs. Power and Golding, of 
London^ to collect and arrange twelve Irish melo^ 
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dies, with words translated from the Irish, whidi 
they brought out shortly afterward, supplying the 
idea to Mr. Moore of a similar, though immeasurably 
superior, publication. I thought, therefore, I would 
say a little word in favour of my poor Grramachrees, 
Emunch-a-KnuicSf and other bardic strains, which 
had, even in infancy, produced the most extraordi- 
nary effect on (what is vulgarly called) my nerves. 
This was worse than Helvetius. Mr. Kirwan called 
my taste barbarous, and became quite vehement in 
his expression of abhorrence of Irish music. 

" Madam," he said, " I left Ireland at your age; 
and full, as you now are, of all the vulgar errors of 
enthusiastic patriotism, I thought there was no poetry 
like Irish poetry — no music like Irieh music. When 
I returned, I could not endure either. However, 
at Christmas and other great festivals, I had the 
servants', hall, at Cregg, thrown open to all comers^ 
beggars, bards, and story-tellers, after the old Con- 
naught fashion ; and at night I took my place in the 
midst of them, round the blazing hearth, and made 
my eleemosynaiy guests each tell a story, recite a 
poem, or sing a song, in Irish ; and it was amazing 
how few among them could not recite or sing : and 
some of them did both right well. It was thus I 
came at various fragments of Ossian, which Mr. 
M'Pherson has dressed up and changed at pleasure, 
and assigned to the Scottish bard. But the music 
was not^ndurable — at least it put my nerves to the 
lorture. Madam, it was quite too much for me — 
it almost threw me into convulsions." 

While he was speaking, I had drawn my harp 
forward, and begged permission to sing to it the fine 
old crpnan of Emunch-a-KnuiCf or, "Ned pf the 
Hills," which dates back to the time of Henry VIII. 
He bowed liis bead in sullen assent; but before I 



hA finished the first stanza, the tears gusdied fi*oni 
his eyes, and seizing my hands, he said with vehe- 
inence, ''Madam, I wont hear you — ^'tis terrible — 
it goes to the very soul ! — ^it wrings every nerve in 
the body r 

" Tlien, Sir, I ask no more — the efiect which 
Irish music produces on you is the best proof of its 
excellence/' 

" You may as well say that the howl of a dying 
dog, which would produce much the same effect, is 
the proof of its cxceHence ; my dear child, give up 
your Irish harp and your Irish howl, and study 
Ita£an music-r-you are, worthy of knowing it ! for 
you have a true musical organization, but it is all 
perverted. You must take tea with me on Thurs- 
day next ; it is my shaving day. I only pay visits, 
or receive ladies, twice a-week, on my shaving days. 
I have a good piano-forte, and a fine collection of 
Italian music; you shall try both — my tea-table 
hour is half-past five !" 

It happened that on the very evening for which 
Mr. Kirwan engaged me to take tea at his house in 
Rutland Square, at half-past five, I had engaged 
myself to take tea at half-past seven with another 
celebrated invalid, Mrs. Henry Tighe, the charming 
Psyche of poetical fame, and ray most dear and 
early friend. 

The notes which reminded me of my double and 
very interesting engagements, lie at this moment 
before me ; they are extremely characteristic :-^— 

" Mr. Kirwan presents his best respects to Miss 
Owenson, and writes to remind her of her kind 
promise to take tea with him to-morrow evening, 
at half-past five. She will meet Mr. Hamikon 
5owan, and Professor Higgins. Mr. Kirwan will 
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take the liberty to sedd his carriage for MisB OM 
a quarter past five." 

*' Mt dsar Globvika, 
" Lest, in your poetical flights, you should foi^t 
to-morrow eyeniiigy this is to request you will come 
early, and brin^ your best lodes and best spbrits with 
you ; the beautiful Lady Charlemont is coining to 
meet you expressly. Lady Asgil brings Sir- Arthur 
Wellesley,* and William ramel joins us as soon as 
he can— so come. If you woidd like Harry to go 
for you, say so,— Yours ever, 

« M . Ticm:.'' 

. The sober carriage of Mr. Kirwan was at my dooi* 
to the moment ; and, to the moment, I was at his. 
My punctuality pleased him ; for his own whole use- 
ful and laborious life was governed by a sense of the 
value of time, and of the virtue of punctuality. I 
was received by his man, Pope, who seemed bom 
and organized to be the servant of a philosopher — 
the perfect image of Dumps, the servant of dd 
Rueful, in "The Good-Natured Man," pale, lank, 
solemn, and demure. 

On entering the drawing-room, the heat Was so 
excessive, that I was afraid I should never go through 
the seance. Although it was a fine mild q)ring eve- 
ning, an enormous fu^ blazed on the health ; and a 
screen, of considerable dimensions, drawn closely 
round it, excluded every breath of air. • Within 
this enclosure, on a large cumbrous sofa, sat the ad- 
vocate of phlogiston. He was dressed in the same 
roquelaure and slouched hat, in which he had visited 

* The Dnke of Wellington waiB the Secretary of State f«r 
Ireland, 
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tee ; vnth, however, the additien of a shawl wrapped 
round his neck. On either side him, were placed 
two persons, who, in their appearance, seemed to 
form the extreme links in the human chain. The 
one was the good and simple Professor Higgins, 
with his ««r de pretre, the very heau-idiat of a catho- 
lic curate, from his own wild native district of Brris : 
the other a Roman tribune of Rome's best day, 
already indeed past the prime of life, but with the 
%ure of an athlete, and a bust of the antique 
mould : it was Archibald Hamilton Rowan, who had 
then but lately returned from his long exile in Ame- 
nca. The impression made on me, by this now best 
and truest of oJd friends, has come forth, after a 
long lapse of years, in my last work, the " O'Briens 
and the OTlahertys ;** and some resemblance to 
what he then was may be found in his fine picture 
by Hamilton. 

Over the chimney-piece was a portrait of Cathe- 
rine of Russia, ** whom," said Mr. Kirwan, " 1 
call Catherine the Great, in contradistinction to 
Frederick the Infamous, her rival, and by far hci* 
inferior." 

Meantime, a conversation, of the most scientific 
nature, was resumed, which my entrance had in- 
terrupted, and in which my ignorance and timidity. 
at the learned society into which I had been so 
strangely introduced, prevented me from taUng a 
part. 

As soon as Mr. Kirwan had settled the constitu- 
tion of acids with Professor Higgins, he turned to 
me, with an air of great gallantry, and said, ** Let 
us now revert to a sweeter subject." Lord, how 1 
fencied myself Miss Helen Maria Williams, gat- 
lanted by Dr. Johnson ! After some very civil 
tlungs, such as young ladies like to hear, even 
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from old eentlemen (at least I did), he drew «f» 
a precis of the respective merits of Miss Edge- 
worth's admirable " Cfastle Rackrent," and my ** Wild- 
Irish Girl/' very flattering to both. On the exag*^ 
geration so mijustly imputed to Miss Edgeworth's 
most graphic work, he related the following anec^ 
dote: — 

" When I first returned to my native province,, 
from abroad, I accepted an invitation to a gentle- 
man's house. After a. dav's sport oa his estate, I 
arrived late, and found tnat the house had beeA. 
burned down the night before.. — ^I was only one of 
many^ guests. We had a joyous supper in the 
roofless hall; and sheds and temporary sleeping 
places had been erected for us in the bam, behind 
the ruined mansion* When we retired for the night, 
I was Jed to my pavilion, accompanied by my two 
favourite dogs, like one of Ossian's hunters. . £xr 
tremely tired, and, perhaps, not particularly sober, I 
threw myself on die bed prepared for me, from, 
which I had a distinct view of the stars, through the 
crevices of the roof. However, I slept soundly, 
though not uninterruptedly ; for, in the middle of the 
night, I was. roused by extraordinary sounds of 
groaning, and grunting, and squeakinss, and squall- 
mgs, mingled with the sharp bark of one dog, and 
the low growl of the other, as if in deadly contest 
with some unwelcome intruder. All that I had then 
heard of the atrocities of the disturbed state of 
beland rushed to my mind. I started on j;ny legs 
in search of my fowluig piece, but fell over a huge 
bleeding body, which seemed to give out its last, 
groan under my pressure ; my fierce dog, as I sup- 
posed, still clinging to the wretch's throat. I called 
&r help — again got upon my legs ; and staggering 
t« £he entrance, and opening the door, found that 1 



luid indeed been attained, and by the srwinish mul- 
'titude. The fact was, that I had been lodged in the 
.{x^-sty,to which the lawful, but extruded proprietorB 
liad, by a natural iustinct, made th^ way oack in 
the night ; and my faithful dogs, who had in vain 
striven to repel the invaders, had laid at my feet the 
mother sow, "with all her pretty Uttle ones,*' bleeding 
Cuud vanquished. The scene lay near Ballinoshe; 
4he time was, literally, * the day after the fair/ " 

While this conversation was passing, Pope made 
tea behind the screen,- and served it virith a most 
characteristic formality. The scene was a picture ; 
and though I afterward dra^k tea with Mr. Kirwan 
fifty times, this first impression was the stnmgest, 
and the most lasting. At eight precisely, the party 
iMToke up ; and Pope conducted me Imck to the 
^carriage. Before, however, I drove off, he was 
-already employed in unscrewing the knocker :* for, 
fix>m thiat hour, the mansion of the philosopher was 
hermetically sealed against all intrusion. 

The manners, the habits, the accent of Mr. 
£irwan, were marked by all those distinctive pecu- 
liarities which belonged to his creed, his education, 
and the country and times in which he flourished^ 
-Bom in an epoch of Irish story, the most marked, 
-tihe most heart-rending, under that regime of terror, 
when the worst penal statutes against the catholicjs 
lirere first imposed; — ^bom too, and receiving his first 
impressions in a province, poetically and historically 
the most Irish, he preserved, from the early part of 
the last century to the commencement of the present; 
4he high and formal courtesy, the gallant bearing, 

* To Mr. Kirwan is attributed the story of electrifying his 
.knocker ; an excellent hint to persons whose notoriety expose? 
them to self-interested intraders, who have no claim upon their 
"^mo imd attention, 
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and chivalrous point of honour, the broad sattura^ 
accent, and the idiomatic phraiseology, with whicli 
the brave officers who survived the siege of Limerick 
went forth into voluntary exile, to ^htand perish 
in foreign lands for foreign interests. 

His opinions were as singular as his appearant!^ 
and his manners. Abhorring the atrocities of th^ 
fatal reaction, which retailed the benefits and 
stained tbe*cmi8e of the French Revolution, he was 
frank and loud in his reprobation of that ruinous and 
continental war by which the British empire wais 
drained and demoralized, to revive pernicious instil 
tutions, and restore a race, the antitypes of the un*- 
fortunate family which England and herself spumed 
and dethroned. It was curious to hear him calculcate 
the expenses of tliis war, and the disbursement 
which would have been required to build a causeway 
or pier that should extend across the t^heomel. — 
" Works," he said, " of almost equal magnitude had 
been completed by the ancients, with less aid fk>m 
£icience than could now be had. Buonaparte," he 
would add, ''would effect works as useful and 
sublime, if the old dynasties would let him alone." 

•Starting with his favourite maxim, tfiat — ^** with 
labour and money nothing is impossible," he wai$ 
wont to bring all his wonderful geological know<- 
ledge to bear upon this favourite scheme. H^ 
tumbled the mountains of Wicklow into St. George's 
Channel — played with Bray-head and the Sugar- 
loaf, as 'i they were jack-stones, — ^finished by 
walking dryshod from Lowth to Holyhead, and 
redioning bis way, not by knots, but by milestones. 

His opinion on the antiquity of knowledge was as 
original as his belief in the mechanism of the brute 
creation. He asserted that we borrowed much of 
our astronomical lights from tlie antediluvians^ and 



that Adam spoke Greek with a purity that might 
have elicited the applause of the Portico. In his 
3neligious opinions he was equally paradoxical; and 
he remained unsettled upon some leading dogmas to 
the last, though it has been said of him, *' that he 
died ferine catholique^ as he had lived preux che- 
valier J* He was extremely fond of female society, 

^and not only invited ladies of all ages to his eariy 
tea-parties, but went to theirs ; always stipulating for 

MIeave to bririff and make lus own tea, and to come 

^abd go at his own hours. 

The last time I ever saw him was at a tea-party 
made expressly for himself at my sister's. Lady 
Clarke's, a few months before his death ; and the 
company which he upon that occasion drew round 

4iim, formed a curious contrast with the grave and 

-learned philosopher who was its centre. It is the 
misfortune of all the high officials vrfio come to 
Ireland, that they are, instantly on their arrival, sm*- 
rounded by a certain heir-loom circle, whose interest 
is to keep aloof fixjm the lords of the ascendant the 
genuine talent and true and independent gentry of 
the country. ^Whoever takes the trouble to read 

.*the coiHt areolar of the Irish dignitaries, will find, 

- that precisely the same persons dine with his excd- 
lency Lco'd B., who dined with his excellency Lord 

' A ; and so on through the vice-regal alphabet : 
while commanders-in«^hief, and chief commanders, 
run the some gauntlet, and ""go. by the scrip," just 
as tiieir militaiy predecessors did before them. 

At a mon^ent when Mr. Kirwan^s name and 
works were familiar to all *£urope, and when he 
was a fellow of nearly all its learned societies, the 

sfect was utteriy unknown to the English officials, 
military and civil, who then held the dessus dupave^ 

4hat Dublin was distinguished by the constant resi- 

F 2 
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'4mce of one, ^ho did such honour to its lita^ljr 
and scientific annals. Haying to plead as an excuge 
to Sir Charles and Lady Asgul, for a late attendance 
at their dinner-party, that if I were served up with 
the game of the second course^ it would be because 
I was first 4o assist at a tea-party given to ib, 
Kirwan, they expressed not onfy surprise at has resi^ 
dence in Dublin, but an anxious curiosity to be of 
the tea-party. 

Not to take the fdulosopher by surprise, the propor- 
•aition was made to Wm by Lady C— — and mysdT 
— and I remember liis answer was, ''Madam, I am 
always pleased to mingle with people of the worid. I 
never knew one, even the lightest and most frivolous^ 
from whom something was not to be learned, that 
threw a light upon the folhes and virtues of society. 
I once lived much in the world of iasbion myself; 
and was as fooli^ lind as "vain as the worst. But I 
stipulate for my own hours, my own toy, and my 
own tay-pot^ — This being agreed, the party assem^ 
bled in Lady C.'s drawing-room, at the usual fashion* 
able hour-for morning visits. -Under the pretence 
of bringing his staii^ Sir Charles Asgill was accom- 
panied by his amiable nephew and A. D. Cy 
Captain Bouverie, and several other young officers: 
and Lady Asgill smuggled in '43eneral and Lady 
Augusta Leith. In short, the whole 8 o'clock dinne^ 
party of Merrion-square were sealed at my sister's 
*»fea-table before six. \ 

The contrast of the gay and gallant militaires, 
with two (Mr thuee learned professors who had beeB 
invited to meet Mr. Kirwan, and above all with the 
strange costume and erect posture of the philosopher 
himself, formed a pleasant picture. It was very 
evident, that there was a previous inclination on the 
part of the fashionables towards mystification ; an^ 



'4at a very active system of quizzing had been 
oi^g^zed ^ by the two grandes dames de pear k 
fxonde, IB wl^ch every beau present was to have 
played his part — (within, however, be it a^now- 
ledged, the bounds of perfect good-breeding) — la 
vutue never transgressed with impuni^ in the 
society of the poBshed and courteous Sir Charles 
Afigill). It happened, however, in dus iostance, (a9 
I have known it happen in a hundred others, when 
gepmne talent is brought to stand the brunt of that 
frivolous persiflagey in which fashion delists and 
-^nilts,) that those who came to scofl-Hremained to 
admire. Unconsciously led on to talk, by the insi^ 
cibus propositions of the mystiiiers, to whom hi^ 
-ehannmg, unadulterated brogue was a feast, he m- 
ctualty <Slated into the most communicative ^plea^ 
^santry. His ever anecdotic mine was opened to its 
richest abundance; and so full of interest, novelty, 
>and information was his discourse, that even ap- 
petite stood in check while he spoke ; and Mr. 
^Kirwan, (whose tea was his supper,) was the first to 
tffve notice to his delighted listeners, that it was time 
^or them to go to dinner. 

Like all people of eminent talent, Mr. Kirwan was 

-extremely naiiw; and, where his feelings cave thp 

impulse^ he seldom " stood on the order" of form, or 

of cold discretion. At that deplorable period which 

preceded the rebellion, when a gentleman of the 

^higliest respectability, of large fortune and of 

-afncient family, was imprisoned, tried, and con- 

^demned, for a libel on the nefarious government of 

those times, it entered into the littleness of the Irish 

'Secretary of State to refine upon the severity of 

punishment, by adding to it the indeUble stain of 

~ disgrace: — in a word, it was intended to place a 

imember of a^nobie family, a man of the highest cht- 
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racter, in the pillory. When the inteUigence vm 
comiQjunicated to Mr. Kirwan, his emotion is said to 
have been extreme ; and ordering his carriage, he 
instantly drove to the castle — ^pushed by the familiars 
who jSlled the anteroom of the Secretary of State's 
office, and bolting into the presence of the arbitrator 
of a nation's fate, demanded if what he had heard 
was tnie ? A placid and rather affirmative smile, 
was the equivocal and somewhat contemptuous 
answer. After a moment's indignieuit pause, Mr. 
KirwaOy drawing up his figure to its fiin height, in 
his broadest brogue and deepest tones, said — *^ Sir, 
if this unfortuimte gentleman is guilty of high treason, 
bring him to the scaffold ; if of a libel agailist your 
government, fine and confine him : but if you send 
such a personage to the pillory, you will revolt the 
whole order of gentlemen throughout Europe against 
you." — Theorder of gentlemen was, in Mr. Kirwan'^ 
estimation, the first order in the world; and none 
better illustrated its pervading spirit than himself. 

The long and truly paternal kindness, with whidi 
Mr. Kirwan honoured me, from the moment of oiff 
first acquaintance till his death, I consider as among 
the proudest circumstances of ray life. When the 
first attack was madc'on me, in the first number of 
the Quarterly, he was nearly as indignant as when 
Mr. * * * was threatened with the pillory — ^not 
inore through his partiality to me, than through the 
disgrace it might inflict on the " order of gentlemen^ 
should any one suppose a gentleman capable of so 
'unmeasui*ed an attack upon a young and defenceless 
woman. 

He was extremely desirous, at that epoch, that 1 
should write a prize essay for a premium, offered by 
the Dublin University, for the best essay on literary 
FictioB. I wrote an essay — ^but it was not ^pri^f 
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foae. It was my first and last sttempt at writing 
^to order," and was undertaken against my taste 
imd will, merely to please him. Having found it 
some years back, I gave it to Mr. Colbum for the 
'* Literary Gazette," at that time under his direction. 
The last letter which I had the honour to receive 
from Mr. Kirwan, a short time before his death, is 
extremely characteristic of that hi^h tone of 
courtesy which he always assumed with women ^ 
and it is remarkable for the perfect intellect it dis- 
played, even when its gifted writer was dropping 
into the grave : — 

*^ Dear Madam, 

** I received your letter about three weeks ago \ 
and your present, which does me so much honour, 
about a week ago : but I cannot say that your letter 
gave me any pleasure, as it announced your intention 
of speedily departing from this country. 

" Allowing you t6 do so, is indeed an accumulated 
proof how little it is worthy of the praises you be- 
*stowed upon it. Sentiments corresponding with 
your own, are now to be found only amon^ those of 
genuine Irish origin, who now, alas ! constitute the 
lowest class in the wretched population of the west- 
em coast of Connaught— despised and persecuted 
for nearly three centuries ; though you will probably 
be rendered much more happy, by absence from a 
scene which would daily afflict a heart of Rich 
exquisite sensibility as your own — a sensibility which, 
I must say, among your numerous accomplishments^ 
forms the essence of your character. 

"It will, I hope, if report says true, be engrossed 
by a person worthy of its selection, who in return, 
will derive his happiness from repaying it by equal 
constancy and intensity. 



^' This is the ardent hope of your faithful frieni^ 
and most affectionate humble servant, 

'^R. KimwAN. 
<* Bublm, January 25rt, 1813," 



TRfiS-DISTINGUf:. 

Who would think* that this prevailing term in the 
nomenclature of modern fashionable jai^n is as old 
as the time of Ninon de I'Enclos, for whom it was 
invented ? Love had already taken shelter in her 
wrinkles,* and intrencTied himself behind her spec- 
tacles ; and there was still found about her a chanti 
for which there was no name, which the old tri- 
umphed to observe, and the young could neither 
resist nor define. They at last called it something 
distingu€. In one of her clever letters to St. 
Evremont, speaking of a youi^ friend he had pre. 
sented to her, she says : — " Xai lu devant lui voire 
lettre^ avec des lunettes; mats elles ne me sieentpas 
mal; fai toujour s eu la mine gram. 8*il est 
anumreux du merite qv!on appelle id distingue^ pent* 
etre que voire souhail sera accompli: car tous les 
jours on vient me consoler demeapertes par ce beau 
mot:'^ 

* *^ L'amour," said the Abl>6 Chalieu, ^ s'i^toit retire j usque 
dans les rideB de son front." 

t*^I read your letter before him, and in spectacles; but 
they become me pretty welL I have always had a grave look. 
Jf he is in love with that merit which is here called distinguif 
your wish may perhaps be accomplished. Every day I am 
coxxsoled for my lost attractions by this fiiie phrase." 
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AUX PETITS SOINS. 

tits soins! Alie-U^ my dear little womeii; 

ittes, prudes, and platonists ; and you who are 

of these, but have just plulosophy enough at 

ads of your rosy fingers, to prefer that pleasant 

I of intellectual sensations, which come of the^ 

soins of an agreeable and clever man, with all 

imagmative enjoyments, which are followed 

sr by satiety nor remorse, but are yet far re- 

id from a " cool suspense from pleasure and 

pain." 

Bnch women understand this gracious era in the 
'CSS of a ** sentimentf' much better than the 
ish. They have the prudence to put off the 
[ay, when it shall be no more, as lon^ as thev 
and they have the wit and information to fill 
6 interval between growing prepossession, and 
iiivocal passion. They have a still more pre- 
art — ^that of inspiring lespetits soins^ when les 
is have passed for ever. In England, isdiffer- 
treads closely on the steps of love — ^in France? 
lost lasting and tender friendship is made up oi 
Bgments of an old passion. 
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RAPIDITY* 

, i '* You Bleep 80 slow, Fftthef.'* 

Ytncng Rapid^Curefar the Meart Jthe> 

I CAJsnoT get on with Mr. -— - : not but he is a 
sensible and a clever man; but then, in thou^ti 
delivery, and enunciation he is so slow 1 — We Ati 
together fairly from the same point, and gain the 
same end ; but he goes by the heavy Birminghan^ 
and I am booked by the mail. One of the great 
characteristics of modern times is rapidity. A slow 
developement is, in all things, either an evidence oi 
the timidity of ignorance, or a proof of inefficiency 
and feebleness. This is particularly illustrated ifi 
the science of music. The earliest musical compo- 
sitions which have reached us, are dragg^^ 
drawling, monotonous chants. Even the '< Ghar^ 
mante Gabrielle" of Henri Quatre^ and the cavatinsB 
by Saivator Rosa, resemble a modern psalmody. 

From Sacchini to Rossini (no ver^ great interval 
by-the-by), the successive chants in music are atf 
^cnaracterized by increasing rapidity. Rossuii coib 
ileuses into a single bar musical ideas, which the maa^ 
ters of the lasjt century would have extended through 
many phrases. The reiteration which occurs il^ 
the grounds of Purcel, Corelli, &c. &c., is a result 
<>f t& same cause : one idea in these compositions 
malkes the whole frais of the piece, and is husbanded 
and worked like a geometrical problem. The com- 
pogittiincr of Rossini form an epoch in the histoiy •f 
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tlie most delicious of arts. Rossiiii is the Voltaire 
trf music. He has given it an impulsion, which the 
worid was ready to receive, but which no preceding 
composer had the genius or the couragfe to propose. 
Paesiello, his pi'edecessor, was the Roussieau of his 
art. Full of sentiment and eloquence, he was de- 
ficient in that force of truth, that energetic vigour 
of conception, which irresistibly masters the passions 
of the auditor. We sleep with soft dreams in listen- 
iog to Paesiello ; but we are awakened by Rossini. 
People must have spoken more slowly in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, than they do now. The 
cumbrous construction of phrases in the written 
styje of that day, obHges one to read the page of an 
old author much slower than a modern one. It 
must have been the same in conversation: there 
being then fewer ideas in general circulation, the 
speaker had further to seek for subject-matter : the 
words did not **come skipping rank and file." 
There was no ready money of mind in the market, 
althou^ there were immense masses of unworked 
ingot, Tying in the great bank of the national intellect. 
There was not then, as now, a ready-made set of 
conventional phrases, which served to dress up every 
man's thoughts, and often to supply the place of 
linking ; every man was then his own thinker. A 
»pid speaker, in such a state of things, must have 
outstripped his hearers. " In all kinds of speech," 
(says Lord Bacon) " either pleasant, grave, severe^ 
{It ordinary, it is convenient to speak leisurely, 
nhd rather drawlingly, than hastily ; because hasty 
speech confounds the memory, and oftentimes, beside 
the unseemliness, draws a man either to stammering, 
a nonplus, or harping on that which should follow ; 
whereas a slow speech confirmeth the memory, and 
addeth a conceit of wisdom to the hearers,— besides 
Vol. I.— G 
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a geetnlifiesB of speech and countenance." Here 
then was the beau-ideal of a good speaker in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

One of the most satisfactory evidences of improve- 
ment in the details of civilized life, is the increased 
rapidity of all its movements. Rapidity is power^ — 
cmmipotence goes at once to its object, and 
reaches it. To be slow is to be feeble — ^to measure 
human action against time, and to overtake it, is 
to double existence. To Uve fast (properly under^ 
stood) is not to wear out life briefiv, but to multiply 
the sensations which extend it. The more thought, 
action, intellect, and sensation can be crammed into 
this " petty space," the longer we live : for it is not 
years, but the consciousness of hving, that gives the 
true longevity. 

" Mourir, sans avoir v^cu," 

is therefore the fate of the whole tortoise tribe, 
whether in or out of their shell. 

The events of the American and French revolu- 
tions have quadrupled the existence of the genera- 
tion which witnessed them. More has been done 
in the last century, than in any three centuries which 
preceded it. 

By rapidity, however, is not intended that descrip^ 
tion of haste, which is proverbially said to make the 
worst speed. That which is done imperfectly will 
require more time to mend, than, if properly 
bestowed, would have been consumed in its original 
completion ; and as imperfect objects are objects not 
adapted to their end, to employ them in that state 
•evasions an equal waste of time in the business of 
fife. The merit of the rapidity of civilization is, 
that it is combined with a greater peifection in the 
arte and sciences. 
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Ve travel over Macadamized roads, and sail in 
«team vessels, not only quicker, but safer and more 
comfortably. The modem speaker is not only more 
ra^id, but clearer, and less exposed to fallacy. 
Society begins its progress, like life, feebly and 
dowly ; the human intellect developes itself in pon- 
derous, poems, of a thousand and one cantos, essavs 
in folios, and " hints," in quarto. Journeys, in tne 
infancy of society, are made in moving houses, over 
trackless mountains and '' crack-skull commons," at 
the rate of ten miles per day. 

'' Slow and sure," was a maxim of the wisdom of 
our ancestors ; and (to end with'the pleasant farce 
whence I took the motto for the head of this rapid 
rhapsody) ^' keep moving" should be the epigraph 
of oiurs. The " en avan£^ of Buonaparte set all the 
old d)masties in a bustle ; and but for the whip and 
the spur, and the " oZZez, oHex," of the French Revo- 
lution, we should have their absolutisms still moving 
their ^^ minuet de la Lorraine J^ They have been 
taught to dance in quicker time, since that important 
fas grave nearly caused a war, in which half Europe 
was to have taken a part. 



MY FIRST ROUT IN LONDON. 

Op all metaphysical mysteries, there is nothing 
more difficult to get at than the mystery of memory. 
Montaigne, complaining of his, observes, " et mis si 
exceltente en cubliance, que mes escripts memes^ je 
les oubliey pas moins que les autres^* This is pre- 

* ^^And I am myself so excellent at forgetfulness, that I 
forget my own works as much as those of other persons." 



cisely my own case. I jnevor could jremembeff any 
thuig I wrote, beyood the moment when it was 
going through the prepis. The other evening I found 
a book lying open on the .pianp-forte, whimi sqn^- 
body had just laid rdpwn, on being called to take a 
part in the Preghiera ia the opera of the i(£3se, and 
I chanced to light upon a high-flown and rather non- 
sensical passage, of which I could make nothing. 
This induced me to look at the title page. It was 
« The Wild Irish Girl," seventh edition, I had not 
seen it for years. I was amused, and a little sur- 
prised. 

In dielms itlis, it was with my style, pretty mudi 
as with the oaths of Fr^re Jean de rEntommoures 
— " Ccmment, vous jurez, Frere Jean?^ — ^ Ce vlest 
(dit le tnoine) que pour tymer mon langage : ces saiU 
cauleurs de rhetorique CiceronienneJ'* All that lite- 
rary coun^l, acquirement, and instruction give to 
literary composition, was, in my eanly career of 
authorship^ utterly denied me. The imagination, or 
feeling, or whatever it was, that carried the *' Wild 
Irish Girl" through seven editions in less than two 
years, was wholly unsupported by any of the advan* 
tages which reading, the world, society, or the judg- 
ment and taste they bring with them, could confer. 
I began to write almost as soon as I could read ; 
and the premature developenient of imagination^ 
which enabled me to combme and invent, was in* 
evitably destitute of that command of language, which 
books and reflection only give. Hurried otx by the 
*• thick-coming fancies" pf a fervid but uncultivated 
mind, I did not always pause to secure the best and 
most precise expression by which they could he 



* ** You swear, Friar?" — ^'^ It ia only for ortxaineixt, Thesi 
are the colours of Ciceronian rhetoric." 
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<3onveyed ; and except when I had to give utterance 
^ some strong feeling, (for feeling always finds its 
-own lai^age,) I was often, as the sportman's phrase 
is, " at fault." Conscious of the poverty of my vo- 
cabulary, I frequently borrowed a word, or adopted 
a phrase, as Frfere Jean did an oath, not for its pre- 
cise application or intrinsic meaning, but simply 
^^powr omer mon langageP 

I remember once making this humble and plenary 
confession under very singular circumstances, and 
with a most propitiating effect. It was on the occa- 
sion of my first appearance at a great London rout, 
and at the moment when the uncalculated success 
of the juvenile work alluded to, had given me that 
sort of vogue which learned pigs, and learned ladies, 
and other things more valuable for their singularity 
than their utility, enjoy in common. 

A few days after my arrival in London, and, while 
«iy little book was running rapidly through succes- 
sive editions, I was presented to the Countess Dow- 
ager of C— — k, and invited to a rout at her fantas- 
tic and pretty mansion in New Burlin^on-street. 
Oh, how her Irish historical name tin^d on my 
ears, and seized on my imagination ; as that of her 
great ancestor, " the father of chemistry, and uncle 
to Lord Cork," did on the mind of myxoid friend; 
Professor Higgens. I was freshly launched from 
the bogs of the barony of Tireragh, in the province 
of Connaught, and had dropped at once into the 
very sanctuary of English ton, without time to go 
through the necessary course of training in manners 
or millinery, for such an awful transition : so, with 
no clmpercn but my incipient notoriety, and actually 
no toilet but the 6-ock and the flower in which, not 
many days before, I had danced a jig, on an earthern 
jfloor, with an OTlourke, prince of Brefney, in the 

G2 
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county d* Leitriin, I stepped into my job-c^urrifl^ 
at the hour of ten, and, ^^all alone by myBeir'-—a» 
the Irisli song stays— 

« To Eden took my soUtury way." 

What added to my fears, and doubts, and hopeii^ 
and embarrassments, was a note from my noble 
hostess, received at the moment of departure, which 
ran thus: — 

" Every body has been invited expressly to meet 
the Wild Irish Girl ; so she must bring her Irish harp« 

**M. C. O.^ 

I arrived at New Burlington-street without my 
Irish harp, and with a beating heart ; and I heai^ 
the high sounding titles of princes and ambassadors^ 
and dukes and duchesses, announced, long bef(»^ 
my own poor plebeian Hibernian nam^ puzzled the 
porter, and was bandied from footman to footmanb 
as all names are bandied, which are not written 
down in the -red-book of Fashion, nor rendered 
familiar to the lips of her insolent menials. How I 
wished nayself back in Tirera^ with my own 
princes, the O's and Macs; and yet this position 
was among the items of my highest ambition ! To 
be sought after by the great, not for any accidental 
circumstance of 'birth, rank, or fortune, but simply 
**^jxmr fe* beaux yeux de man nUrite^^ was a princi- 
pal item in the Utopia of my youthful fancy. I en-*^ 
deavoured to recall the fact to mind ; but it would 
not do : and as I ascended the marble stairs, with 
their gilt balustrade, I was agitated by emotions, 
similar to those which drew from my countryman, 
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Maurice Quill,* his icaHk exdatnalion in tHe heat of 
the battle of Vittoria^ '*Oh, Ja9us, I wish some oot 
of my greatest enemies was kicking me dowQ Daine- 

--' Lcidy C k met me at the door of that suite of 
apaitments which opens with a brilliant boudoir^ 
jS^d terminates with a sombre conseryatcay, where 
•etemaj twilights fall upon fountains of rose-wajter 
which never dry, md on beds of flowors which never 
fade, — ^where sin^sg birds are always siles^, and 
^butterflies are Ivr once at rest. 

'^ What, no harp, Glorvina 7" ,said her ladysh^« 

" Oh, Lady G !" 

*^ Oh, Lady Fiddlestick! — ^you are a fool, child; 
you doi^'t know your own interests. Here, James, 
William, Thomas, send one of the chainnan to 
Stanhope-street, for Miss Owenson's haip. 

Led on by Dn Johnson's cele]^ted "little 
Dunce,'' and Boswell's '^ divine Maria^' who kindly 
and proteetingly drew my arm through h&rs, I wa« 
al; once me|;|fed ioiQ that mob of ilegantes and 
elegantSf who always prefer narrow door-ways for 
incipient flirtations, to the clear stage and fair play 
of the centre of a salon. As we stood wedged oh 
the threshold of fashion, my dazzled eyes rested for 
a moment on a strikingly sullen-looking, handsome 
creature, whose boyish person was distmguished by 
jAii air of singularity, which seemed to vibrate be- 
tween hauteur and shyness. He stood liith hiv 
arms crossed, and aIon.e, occupying a corner near 
the door ; and though in the brilliant bustling crowd, 
was " not of it." 

* Maurice Quill, the Sir John FalstafT of the Irish troops, 
daring the Peninsular war, who assigned as a reason for enter- 
ing into the 7 1st regiment (I believe) his desire to be near hi* 
brother, who was in the 72d. His personal circuuuspection waii 
said to ho merely assumed, as a medium lor lu« iiuiuour. 
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Other) — do, my dear Mr. T— — , find me Mr. Sfad- 
ridan. Oh ! here he is ! what I you know each 
other abeady ; tarU mieux. This is Lord Carys- 
fort. Mr. Lewis, do come forward ; that is Monk 
Lewis, my dear, of whom you have heard so mudi 
—but you must not read his works, they are veiy 
Xiaughty. But here is one, whose works I know 
you have read. What, you know him too !" It 
was the Hon. William Spenser, whose "Year of 
Sorrow," was then drawing tears from all the bright- 
est eyes in England while his wit and his pleasantly 
cheered every circle he distinguished by his pre- 
sence. 

Lewis, who stood staring at me through his eye^ 
glass, backed out at this exhibition, and disappeami. 
''Here are two ladies," continued her ladyship, whosd 
wish to know you is very flattering, for they are wite 

themselves, Tesprit de Mortemar^ true N ^s. 

You don't know the value of this introduction. You 
know Mr. Gell, so I need not present you, he calb 
you the Irish Corinne. Your friipd Mr. Moore 
will be here by-and-by. I have collected *' all th6 
talents" for you. Do flee» somebody, if Mr. Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons are come yet ; and find me Lady 
Hamilton. Now pray tell us the scene at the Irish 
baronet's in the rebellion, that you told to the ladies 
of Llangollen ; and then give us your blue stocking 
dinner ot Sir Richard Phillips's; and describe us 
the Irish priests. Here is your countryman, Lord 
L ^k, he will be your bottle holder." 

Lord L— — k volunteered his services. The 
circle now began to widen — ^wits, warriors, peers, 
ministers of state. The harp was brought forward, 
and I attempted to play; but my howl was fune* 
real; I was ready to cry in character, but endea-J 
vQured to laugh, and to cover out my real tiimdit] 
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an affected ease, ivhich was both awkw^d and 
olitic. The best coquetry of the young and in 
»enenced is a frank exhibition of its own unso< 
sticated feelings — ^but this is a secret learned too 
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V ball at Mrs. Hope's drew oS my auditory, and 
rards midnight, the ring was thinned to a select 
^ some fifty particular friends, who had been 
viously asked to stay supper. It was n^ good 
tune to be placed at table between Lords KrskinO 
I Carysfort, who had both been particularly kind 
ne during my perilous probation ; and now, no . 
ger " the observed of all observers,*' I had leisure 
)bserve for myself, and to be amused in my turn. 
\ had got into a very delightful conversation with 
veteran beaux, when Mr. Kemble was an- 

inced^ Lady C k reproached him as " the 

\ Mr. Kemble ;" and then, looking significantly at 
, told him who I was. Kemble, to whom I had 
in already presented by Mrs. Lefanu, acknow- 
ved me by a kindly nod ; but the intense stare 
ich succeeded, was not one of mere recognition. 
nras the glazed, fixed look, so common to those 

havebeen making libations to altars which rarely 
ilify them for ladies' society. Mr. Kemble was 
dently much preoccupied, and a little exalted ; 

1 he appeared actuated by some intention, which 
had the will, but not the power, to execute. He 
8 seated ms-a-vis, and had repeatedly raised his 
3, and stretched it across the table, for the pur- 
e, as I supposed, of helping himself to some boar's 
d in jelly, Alas, no ! — ^the boi^e was, that my 
d happened to be the object which fixed his te- 
ious attention ; and which being a true Irish ca- 
i head, dark, cropped, and curly, struck him as a 
icularly well-organized Brutus, and better than 
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any in hi» repertoire of theatrical perukes. Suc- 
ceeding at last in his feline and fixed purpose, he ac- 
tuaUy struek his claws in my locfe,' and addressing 
me in the deepest sepulchral tones, asked*— ** Little 
girl, where did you buy your wig?" 

Lord Erskine "came to the rescuei^ and liberated 
nay head. 

Lord Carysfort exclaimed, to retrieve the awk- 
wardness of the scene, " les serpents de Venvie owf 
siffles dam soncceur ;" on every side— 

"Some did laugh. 
And some did say, God bless us V^ '\ 

—while I> like Macbeth, 

*' Could not say, Amen." 

Meantime, Kemble, peevish, as half-tipsy people ge- 
nerally are, and ill brooking the interference of the 
two peers, drew back, muttering and fumbling in 
his coat-pocket, evidently with some dire intent lo¥^* -. 
ering in his eyes. To the amusement of all, and \^ J 
my increased consteniation, he drew forth a volume ^ 
of the "Wild Irish Girl," (which he had brought to ] 

return to Lady C ^k and, reading, with his deep, \ 

emphatic voice, one of the most high-flown of its J 
passages, he paused, and patting the page with his « 
fore-finger, with the look of Hamlet addressing Po- 
lonius, he said, " Little girl, why did you write such^ 
nonsense ? and where did you get aJl these d— H 
jxard words V* 

Thus taken by surprise, and " smarting with my 
wounds" of mortified authorship, I answered, un- 
wittingly and witlessly, the truth: " Sir, I wrote a^ 
well as I could, and I got the hard words out of 
Johnson's dictionary." 
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'The eloquence of Erskine himself would ha%'e 
pleaded my cause with less effect; and the " J'j/ 
^TZozy of La Fontaine was not quoted with more 
approbation in the cirdes of Paris, than the natveti 
of my equally veracious and qK>ntaneous reply. The 
triumph of my simplicity did not increase Kemble's 
g(Kxl humour; and, shortly after, Mr. Spenser car- 
ried him off in his carriage, to prevent any fiutlier 
attacks on my unfortunate head — ^inside or out. 

Talking over this scene, not long since, at Lady 

C -k's, with a lady who had been present, it came 

tack with all its circumstances to my memory, and 
with a keen recollection of the pains and penalties 
incidental to inexperienced and unprotected female 
youth, when forced by necessity to step across the 
threshold of domestic privacy, and to carry to the 
fliart of public suflrage the feeling and fancy intend- 
ed by nature for home consumption. Between my 
first and my last appearance in the elegant and hos^ 
pitable salons q{ New Burlington-street, what a dif- 
ference ! — ^in person, feeling, sensaition, intellect, — 
tbe all that should make identity, yet does not ! 1 
I cannot trace the least similitude between Mr. Kem- 
We's " little girl," and the proscribed of emperors and 
4e excommunicated of piopes. There is more phi- 
Wophy in the little woman who went "to market 
ker eggs for to sell," than the world is aware of; and 

II have been tempted to quote her " Lord have mercy 
M me ! sure this is none of /?" as often as my illus" 
Wous countryman Daniel O'Connell has applied to 
fe own Ireland his favourite quotation of 

Creat, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the ocean, first gem ofthe sea.'' 

[ have repeated it, when telling a droll Irish story to 
he minister who had set his seal to Ireland^s ruin ; 
Vol.. I.— H 
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8^ MY HHST ROUT IN JAXSmoHTs 

m the Tuilcries, when I stood fiice to face, " bandy- 
ing compliments with majesty f in the Quirinal, 
when in tete-^-tete with a cardinal secretary, amid 
scenes that belonged to the middle ages ; in the Pa- 
lace Borghese with the family of Napoleon Buona- 
parte ; on the Pontine Marshes, when receiving the 
confessions of a Carmelite monk, on his pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Peter ; and in the vice-reeal cir- 
cles of Dublin Castle, when a liberal Lord Lieute- 
nant shook my r^ht hand, at the same moment that 
a grand master of an orange lodge shook my left ! 

I remember relating my debut at Lady C k% 

and my scene with 'Mr. Kemble, to the late Mar- 
quess of A , as something more true than possi- 
ble. He told me that he had known him to do 
things more eccentric, when mider the influence of 
that one glass too much ; and he quoted an anecdote 

which occurred at the ^ . " Kemble was seated 

between the two Scotch Dukes of H , and ol' 

A ; the conversation turned on genealogy, and 

the two peers grew warm upon the refative antiquity 
of their houses. Kemble, who had not drunk pend- 
ing the argument, and who saw with despair the 
bottle in abeyance between.their graces, after mut- 
tering his impatience for some time, broke out on a 

sudden with, " D both your bloods, send round 

the wine V Nobody,'' added Lord A , " appeal? 

to Kemble sober against Kemble tipsy — ^he is such 
an excellent fellow, and such a perfect gentleman." 

Perhaps no actor of any agje or country (Garrict 
excepted) Uved upon such intimate and equal terms 
with the great, as Kemble. There was such a natu- 
ral patent of gentility about him, that the highest 
nobility of the land gave way to it. He and Tata* 
were the last of their class smd caste. Not but that 
there are now as perfect gentlemen on (he stage aJ** 
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ever ; but the heroic age of the theatre is over. Foi' 
me, as long as Potier, and Perlet, and Liston, remain^ 
je ne demcmde pas mieux. I would rather laugh with 
Palstaff, than shudder with Macbeth ; and with re- 
spect to French tragedy and French declamation,! 
am just where I was, when I wrote " France." Not- 
withstanding all the ^^Lefires adressis a Mi Ladi 
Morgan^ to prove that she is a blockhead and 
knows nothing of the matter, she at least knows what 
amuses and what bores her — and all she has done, is 
to say so. 

To observe of any gentleman, now, that he drank., 
would be to utter a disgraceful reproach. Yet, up 
to the last quarter of the century, the male nobility 
and even royalty of Great Britain, gave themselves 
up to inebriety ; so that to be " as drunk as a lord," 
was, in reality, a patrician distinction. Charles the 
Second was frequently seen reeling to his home in 
WhttehaU, through the streets of London, in the midst 
df his brawling riotous courtiers, with " the fiddles" 
in Us van, to serenade the Dutchess of Portsmouth, 
on his return from " poor Nelly's" lodgings. 

In more recent and refined times, modem Fal- 
staffs, and heirs apparent, have had their " Boar's 
Heads," as favourite resorts, though not in Cheap- 
ade. Hereditary legislators and representatives of 
the people, have staggered home together in the 
neighbourhood of St. Stephen's — and the represen- 
tative of majesty itself, lying under his own dinner- 
table, has given rise to the Catholic witticism of a 
great law officer, who observed, that " the Host 
wanted elevation." Even yn times still fresh in the 
memories of many, sobriety was deemed a suspicious 
virtue, as well as a vulgar one ; and to be a seven- 
bottle-man, was to quaUfy for the highest society. 
But where, noWj is the nobleman or gentleman. 
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who would not s^ink from such a reputotionf 
School of the sticklers for the good old tmies» and 
for the wisdom of our ancestors— you, who place 
the excesses of intemperance among the social vir- 
tues — ^what say you to the sobriety of the present 
gencraticwri T 



LORD ERSKINE. 

Poor Lord Erskine ! how the memory of the first 
odd and pleasant evening which introduced me to^ 
the distinction of his notice, refreshes all my after 
remembrance of his unchanging kindness, from the 
moment that we met in Lady C — — k's conserva- 
tory, until within a few weeks of his death. Among 
the brightest, and often falsest illusions of our youths 
are the ideas we conceive of eminent persons, of 
whom we have long read and heard. I could write 
volumes on the impressions which I received in my 
early and obscure youth, of the eminent and the 
celeorated, whose names had danced before my 
eyes, or tingled in my ears, in books and ncM^s- 
papers, in rumours and reports; and of the disap- 
pomtment which followed, when my own notoriety 
brought me within their sphere*. The first time I 
read of Lord Erskine was in Miss Seward^s worfcs.. 
What a splendid picture of humanity, for one whose 
imagination, like the style of the fair author whose 
paces she gloated over, was all exaggeration and 
eflfervescence ! Oh ! how very much in l6ve I then 
was with the idea of Lord Erskine ! 

A Bttle fiirther on in life^ I met with aa 6k\ 
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pamphlet, in the parlour window of a country house> 
and found it was the famous trial of Home Tooke. 
The speech of Lord Erskine revived my early and 
warm impressions of that splendid person ; aud he 
of whom it had been said that " he had spoken on 
that momentous occasion like a man inspired, and at 
once redeemed the honour of his profession, and 
established the safety of his country," was to me 
just that sort of person, whom to benold but for a 
nioment, I would have made a pilgrimage bare- 
footed from Tipperary (whef« I then was) to 8Uiy 
given spot which he inhabited. 

I met Lord Erskine, therefore, tmder these exag- 
gerated notions of his genius and character ; and 
was a little disappointed to find that he spoke like 
other persons— was a thin, middle-aged gentleman, 
and wore a brown wig. This was not exactly the 
impersonation of my beau-idied ! Genius was then 
with me a mode of being, splendid in its {on^ as in 
its spirit. Already a little disabused, I yet could not 
Reconcile myself to inspiration in a bob wig. Still 
it was a great epoch in my life, when I found myself 
seated by one of the gods of my idolatry — ^for I 
then had a great many; and worshipped a sort of 
polytheism of prepossession, which kept me in a 
constant alternation of hope and disappohitment: — 
my gods being too frequently false gods, and my 
golden idols, images of clay. It was a still more 
flattering distinction, when his lordship called on me, 

the day after our introduction^ at Lady C k's. 

From that time, till his death, we met frequently, 
mid corresponded occasionally ; just seeing enough 
of each other, to become intimate with nothing but 
our respective good qualities. He was always de- 
lightful, always amusing, frequently incoherent — and 
I thought, sometimes aiffectedly wild, at least para- 

Jtl ^ 
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doxical. Of this, an instaoce occiu^ to nse^ cofi^ 
nected ifeitb an important epoch, and with some 
amusing scenes, qiie voild. 

It was during that grand political sera — ^the very 
hegira of ratting — ^when the Prince of Wales, be- 
coming regent, left it a moment in doubt whethep 
the old ministry would join the whig sovereign, or 
the whig sovereign adopt the sentiments of the tory 
ministers* I Was then enjo]dng my brilliant ex- 
istence, at that Alhambra of fashion, and of mims> 

terial politics, the P—- — at St re. The noble 

owner of that hospitable mansion was an aristocrat 
in feeling and a tory in principle. The blood of the 
Stuarts ran in his veins ; the beauty of the Damley 
and the hauteur of the Bothwell were the charac* 
teristics of his distinguished person. He was so 
organized to be the man he was, that no education 
nor example could have made him otherwise. Had 
he occupied the throne of his ancestors, he would 
have been the justest despot that ever reigned ; for 
though he lovea power much, he loved truth more ; 

— and truth is—justice. Lord A was a fi^ank, 

aboveboard, and uncompromising politician. His 
pride, with which he was reproached as a vice, was 
his virtue. It rendered him untractable to the 
meanness of manoeuvre, intrigue, and corruption. 
His opinions were in such perfect coincidence witii 
his interest, that his marquisate and blue ribbon were 
not the rewards of a purchased conformity, but tes- 
timonials of ministerial good will, for voluntary and 
independent services, conscientiously rendered ; and 
much as he was said to have loved such distinc- 
tions, I am sure he would rather have resigned the 
title and the garter, than have changed sid^, or 
given up any cause he deemed to be based in 
justice. 



1^ 
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FixHn Saturday tin Monday, (the weekly interval 

of public business,) was always a camiyal at the 

f -..^, when the upper and lower houses seemed to 

send their most disti^uished menlbers to recreate in 

Its elegant solans. The first Saturday after the ap« 

pointment of the Reg^it brought down a multitude 

of visiters^ the elite of the statesmen and states- 

^yomen of both parties. Among these were Lord 

and the Dutchess of G . It was my 

>d fortune to be seated on a sofa with Lord 
skine, when the dutchess did us the honour to 
noake a third in our conversation. ^ Oh, my lord," 
she said, '< you ha' got the Wild Irish Girl all to 
yourself. Weel, she's a clever creature, but I've a 
great fault to find with her. She has no more sen- 
timent than a London Missy ! The first time I met 
Vier was at tlie Irish chancellor's. Jannie M 
and I had been living among the heaths and the 
roses of Glengarry, and had been gloating on her 
* Wild Irish Girl' and ' Novice ;' and when I arrived 
in Dublin I was longing to know her. Weel, Lord 
M ■ made a dinner expressly. But, what was 
my disappointment when she said, * Oh ! Lord 

M , think how unlucky I am. The very day 1 

left B—- — C , a whole jaunting car of officers 

were expected from Strabane.' Eh ! gude God, 
there was sentiment with a vengeance." 

This brought on the chapter of romance, national 
peculiarities, fetches, second-sights, &c. &c. : in the 
latter o( which, both Lord E. and the dutchess ac- 
knowledged their belief. I could not avoid ex- 
pressing some surprise that such persons should give 
way to the influence of such irrational superstition. 
Tlie dutchess was displeased, and said, " I don't like 
to see young ladies setting themselves above their 
«iperiors, and giving in to free thinking. I never 
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knew any one cry down what is called superstition, 
but those who have no religion." 

It was in vain that " I rose to explain.** Prostra- 
tion of intellect, and profound obedience in the young 
and inexperienced, were the order of the day ; and 
her grace related a very curious and romantic talc 
of second-sight in her own family, which amused, 
if it did not convert me — ^while the affecting manner 
in which it was told, left no doubt as to the sincerity 
of the relator. 

" I also," said Lord Erskine, " believe in second- 
sight, because I have been its subject. When I was 
a very young man, I had been for some time absent 
from Scotland. On the morning of my arrival in 
Edinburgh, as I was descending the steps of a close, 
on coming out from a bookseller's shop, I met our 
old family butler. He looked greatly changed, pale, 
wan, and shadowy, as a ghost. *Eh! old boy,' 1 
said, *what brings you here?' He replied, 'T« 
ineet your honour, and solicit your interference with 
my lord, to recover a sum, due to me, which the 
steward at our last settlement did not pay.' Struck 
by his looks and manner, I bade him follow me te 
the bookseller's, into whose shop I stepped back; 
but when I turned round to speak to him, he had 
vanished. 

" I remembered that his wife carried on some 
little trade in the old town. I remembered even the 
house and the flat she occupied, which I had often 
visited in my boyhood. Having made it out, I found 
the old woman m widow's mourning. Her husband 
had been dead for some months ; and had told her 
on his death-bed, that my father's steward had 
wronged him of some money, but that when Master 
Tom returned, he would see her righted. This I 
promised to do, and shortly after, fulfilled, mv 
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proimse. The impression was indelible ; and I am 
extremely cautions how I deny the possibility of 
such 'supernatural visitings' as those which your 
grace has just instanced in your own fiunily.** 

Either Lord Erskine did, or did not, believe this 
strange story ; if he did, what a strange aberration 
of mtellect ! — if he did not, what a stranger aber- 
ration from truth ! My opinion is, that he did 
tefieve it. I had not, however, then learned upon 
what trifling points human credulity turns, how little 
even our opm ions are our own, and how far the 
strongest minds are inconsistent with themselves, and 
jbgtinately retain the dog's-ears and folds of early 

)ression. 

Fotwithstanding my heresy in the matter of se- 
cond-sight, I continued to receive marks of friendr 
sWp from Lord E. ; and for years after my marriage, 
he sent me any thing he produced in a literary way. 
TTie followii^ note, which was written a few months 
before his death, closed our correspondence ; it was 
accompanied by his pamphlet on the Greeks. It is 
worth citing, as a testimony to prove that years do 
not make age, and that freshness of feeling, and 
youthful ardour in a great cause, may survive the 
corporeal decay, which time never spares, even to 
protracted sensibility : — 

" Dear Lady Morgan, 
"A long time ago, in one of your works (all of 
which I have read with great satisfaction), I remem- 
ber your having expressed your approbation of my 
style of writing, and a wish that I would lose no oc- 
casion of rendering it useful. I wish I could a^e 
with your ladyship in your kind and partial opimon : 
but as there never was an occasion in which it can 
be n)ore useful to excite popular feeling than in the 
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cause of the Greeks, I send your ladysliip a copj- 
of the second edition [of my work j, published a few" 
tlays ago. 

" I have the honour to be, 

** With regard and esteem, 
" Your ladyship's taithful humble servant, 

« ERSKINE/' 

" No. 13, Arabella Row^ PindicOf London^ 
"Octofer 11, 1822." 

"Lady Morgan, Dublin'^ 

The pamphlet which accompanied this note, 
abundantly proved, that neither the talent nor thf; 
feeUngs of this singularly gifted writer had aba^ 
doned him ; yet circumstances had occurred, and 
become notorious, which implied that age had, in 
some respects, made sad havoc with his powerful 
intellect. There is nothing more curious in the his- 
tory of the human mind, than the manner in which 
it falls to ruin ; and in which splendid and magnifi- 
cent fragments can subsist, in all their pristine 
beauty, amidst the total decay of the rest of the in- 
tellectual fabric. 



LORD CASTLEREAGH. 

To go back once more to the P-— . Ho\'s 

often mive I seen Whigs and Tories united round 
its splendid hearths in the great drawing-room, 
innocently playing their '^small games," after having 
played, through the preceding week, their great 
game, oa the opposite sides of the two houses. 



■ 

^dw often have I seen the ministerial red hoXi 
C^hig with the fate of Cato and of Rome/' bearing 
tfce busy tale of some of Napoleon's unwelcome 
^V'ictories, or welcome defeats, or, haply stuffed with 
tlie materials of some ^en-bag disclosure,) scarcely 
deposited in the hands of its diplomatic owner, 
l>€fore it was suddenly jerked up into the air by the 
l>]ayfiil ingenuity of a romping peeress, and its mys- 
terious contents scatterea on the floor, while the 
laughing contriver of the overthrow Exclaimed — 
^^ Mutant en emporte fe ventT How often have I 
9een presidents of the council and lords comptrollers 
royal households, taking lessons, there, in waltzing, 
that time a novelty, fresh imported from D 




►use ; while "many a saint and many a hero," who 
^rere then sinners and subalterns, trod upon those 
Persian carpets, which covered the paved clois- 
ters and knee-worn cells of the ancient monks of 

St e. 

It was during the time passed in this delightful 
retiBat (which was no retreat), that I had frequently 
the pleasure of meeting Lord Castlereagb. I say 
thepleasurey for (I take him here in his social phases 
only) he was one of those cheerful, liveable, give-and- 
take persons, in private, who are so invaluable in 
villa-nfe, where pleasure and repose are the object 
and the end. His implacable placidity, his cloudless 
smile, his mildness of demeanour, his love of music, 
his untunable voice, and passion for singing all the 
songs of the Beggar^s Opera,* (in which I had always 

* One evening, while thus engaged, to the utter abstraction 
from all surrounding circumstances, we had arrived at ** Hark, 
1 heair the toll of the bell," when a sudden crash of all dissonant 
^onds produced as sudden a suspension of our own somewhat 
beteroclite harmonies. Tambourines, triangles, pokers, tongs^ 
and shovels, were^all pressed into the service. The ladies df the 
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the honour of aooompanying liim, because nobody 
else woidd,) Ms ex{>ertne8s at small plays, and 
the unalterable &ood humour with which he stood 
the brunt Of the frequent practical jc^es pbyed off 
at his expense, rendered him most welcome in all the 
circles which he frequented, in the pauses of Us 
arduous avocaticms. 

I had then no acquaintance with European pc^ 
tics ; but I was a furious little Irishwoman ; and 
Lord Castlereagh used frequently to say, ^* no one 
cares for Irelaiui but Miss O. and I.** I took " 
for sober earnest ; and, in the pride of my ignoi 
and credulity, would repeat Louis the Si: 
**«7 n*y a que moi et Monsieur Turgot qui ah 
peupleT 

It is the recollection of that liberal and urbane 
spirit, which brought men of the most opposite opi« 
ntons in public life, thus to mingle in the narmony of 
social confidence, — ^men who, in the high and courte- 
ous breeding of their elevated station, never suffered 
the acrimony of party to shed its venom on the 
graces of the private circle^ — ^it is this recollection 
that has so often made me turn in disgust from tte 
vulgar and brutal party*feeling, which nas prevailed 
amoi^ the ascendancy faction in Ireland, making 
political differences the ground for anti-social inso^ 
lence, and carrying into the club and the drawing- 
room, the virulence and uncharitableness of public 
hostility. 

Between social complaisance and pditical com- 
pliance there is no necessary connexion; and a stem 

party, Uius armed for discord, had encircled us ; and they added 
a general chorus of inextinguishable laughter, ab libitum^ to tlic 
instrumental accompaniment they volunteered to Lord C/p 
vocal performances. At the head of the band was Lady Ca?* 
Uercagh hciself. 
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adherenee to principle is not incompatible with a 
good-humoured forbearance to opponents* Lord 
A - ■ . ■ , as I have said, was a warm, and a sincere 
politician : and, much as he lived with both parties, 
he would have been the last to forgive or tolerate 
an act of baseness in his own. On the morning of 
the day which decided the turn of affiurs, on the 
Prince's assumption of the Regency, I remember 
his saying to me, ^' Lord Castlereagh dines with us 
to-^illiy '; S* he goes with the tide, if he rats, it will be 
tne last time— there is an end of our friendship 
ever.** Lord Castlereagh, however, did not rat, 
we enjoyed his society at fifequent intervals 
gh the rest of the season, wiUi that of his 
ays joyous, pleasure-stirring Lady. 
The last time I saw Lord Castlereagh was at 
Paris, in the year 1818, at the opening of the session 
by Louis the Eighteenth — a memorable epoch, and 
a most striking scene ! I shall never forget the im- 
{xmssbn made on that occasion by the appearance 
of General La Fayette ; — ^it was at the moment 
when the king, seated on his throne, (the princes of 
his family *on either side, and his ** belaid peers'^ 
and &ithful commons around him,) received the oath 
of fidelity from all Each individual, in his turn, on 
toeing called out by name, stretched forth his hand 
and pronounced "/e jure" The emphasis, the 
petulance (so peculiar to French people in speaking), 
with which many eagerly and anxiously called out 
'^Jejure" who had made the same vow to every 
form of power which liad successively followed, was 
finely contrasted by the calm and dignified air, and 
slowly articulated enunciation of La Fayette, — 
who, of all that vast assemblage, was the one who 
had never uttered his **/e7'«re/' nor pledged bim-' 
Vol, L~I 
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tself to the power that was not based in the ri^tEh ^: 
thepeople. 

Tne moment his name was announced, and b€ 
stood forth, the t}rpe of all that was purest and best 
in the greatest revolution that had ever shaken th€ 
empires of the earth, a simultaneous murmur bursi 
forth from all parties — ^proceeding, indeed, firoifl 
various emotions, but all indicative of the intense 
interest his striking and venerable appearance ex- 
cited. As he stood face to lace with the king, and, 
stretching forth hi& hand, pronounced his vow^oi 
fealty to the first constitutional monarch Franc# ~ 
ever seen upon the throne, ^what a sweep of rei 
lections passed over the minds of the spectat 
It was at this moment, I perceived the fine hi 
and pale, impassable countenance of Lord Castle- 
i*eagh, bearing forward from the diplomatic tribune, 
in deep observation of the scene. In the scale of 
humamty, never was there a more striking contrast, 
than was at this moment exhibited in the persons of 
the founders of the National Army of France, and 
the perpetrator of the Union in Ireland. 




MEDDLERS. 

L'Abbe Gaoliani says " that mankind are boni 
with a disposition to meddle vnih other people'^ 
affairs ; and that liberty consists in nothing else bat 
the power of indulging the propensity." As a sneex 
agamst popular governments, this may be an excel' 
lent joke, but it is directly the contrary of truth. 
The propensity to which men are really predi^* 



pesed, is that of enjoying the fruits of other men'^ 
indusljyy and of directing the actions of the public 
towifrds theur own private advantage. The utility 
of liberty is, that it puts some restraint upon the in- 
tfulgenoe of this inclination. The affairs of the 
nation are the affairs of every one of its members ; 
and tyrants and oligarchs are the real interlopers 
m their gestum^ vrhose interference is impossible^ 
when the guarantees of liberty are perfect. 

It is, however, quite true, diat in free states the 
(i^ens are disposed to resent any abridgment of 

lither's right, and to interfere in the concerns of 
oppressed, so far as to procure him redress, 
every one, thus employed, is really acting for 

iself, and with the perfect consciousness that he 
is fighting his own battle. Few of Wilkes's cotem- 
poraries either loved or respected him, personally ; 
out when his rights were attacked by the govern- 
ment, he represented the people of England ; and 
the people had the sense and the spirit to force the 
BBOsistry to desist from their violence. 





PHILOSOPHY OF GRAMMAR. 

I ASKSD the question, should I say " every body 
is gone out only /," or, " only me r and was an- 
swered " only I," because " only r means " I alone" 
*— " remain/' being understood. 

Had I used the conjunction "but" instead of 
* only," the proper construction would have been 
the same, because "but" means "be out," or, in 
Viore modem phrase, " I being out of the question." 
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The modem ^ but/' jsaid my informant, reprBsenti 
two di&tinet words, both imperatives. When it 
stands for " be oat,'' it is the precise eqmvaient of 
"except," derived from the Litin. Sometimes it 
is used for the imperative of an obsolete verb^ 
signifying to add, which is now retained only in the 
infinitive — ^'* to boot." Let us look for an instance : 
"^here is one in Sir Charles Grandison, which lies 
open before me. Harriet Byron writes, after some 
preliminary reflections—" But, why should I torment 
myself? What must be, will."^ The interpretation of 
the passage is this ; — ^to what I have already said^ 
boot (or, in modern Bn^Ush, add,) this second thought^ 
that what must be, will ; and, therefore, why shouyf 
I torment myself?" These two are the c«ily real 
meanings of that Proteus-like conjunction ; and one 
or other will explain all Johnson's hundred instances^ 
scarcely one of which he understood properly. 
Johnson's industry was unwearied, but his research 
trifling. Authority, and not analysis, was its object. 
Authority belonged to his day, inquiry to ours : so 
adieu to learning — and hey ! for knowledge : — d bas 
les savans ! et vive le setvoir f 

. Alas ! it makes one's head ache to look over 
grammatical jargon — I wrote myfirst twenty volu 
without much troubling my head on the subject. B 
now " the school-master is abroad," that is, he is at 
home-^with me — ^and my march of intellect goes on 
without ever budging from the fire-side. ^Mon 
voyage autour de ma ehemitiee,^ would not be the 
least intellectual book I ever wrote. And yet, my 
dear Mr. Colburn would not give me £20 for all the 
grammar that I may write for the rest of my life : 
though I rivalled in etymological philosophy ** The 
Diversions of Purley.^' 
Before I drop grammar, — ^What a droD pun is 
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that of the grammarian presenting his book to die 

Acad^mie, after the Duke de had advanced 

his pretensions to be elected one of the qtmrante, 
on the score of his illustrious ancestors. **/e suis 
id pour mon grand-pere" said the duke, "/c suis 
id pour ma gkamhaibe/' said his ignoble philologi- 
cal competitor. 

By the by, grammar is the last thing that should 
be placed in the hands of children, as containing the 
most abstract and metaphysical propositions, utterly 
beyond their powers of comprehension; putting 
them to unnecessary torture ; giving them the habit 
of taking words for things, and exercising their 
^emory at the expense of their judgment. But 
"* 's i» the original sin of education, in all its branches. 




MY VISITING BOOK. 



^ Ce seroit une belle chose qae je ne susse vivre qu'avec les 
seas qui me sont agr^ables." 

Mai>. De Sjstiqme.^ 



To-i>AY I looked over my visiting b()ok, to clear 
out for the new year, and to eliminate some of the 
false and the fooUsh, who creep into every circle, 
towever exclusive or small : for every body, from 
adutcfaess to a dairy-maid, may be exclusive in her 
own way. Not that I meant to carry my proscrip- 
tion to any great extent ; for if I were to admit only 
the honest and the clever, I might as well shut m 
shop altogether. There are, however, degrees in all 
things ; and there are some, so falsely farae, and ftb 

12 
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foolishly dull, that piinciple and patience alike re^ 
and so, out th^y go. But what is to be done ^ 
whole incursions from remote provinces, — 1\ 
families from Bally, courts and castles, when one 
a small house ? — ^as, for example, Mrs. Botherm 
Castle Botherum, Miss Botherum, Miss Anna W 
Bothenim, Miss Jemima Matilda Botherum, ] 
Honoria and Miss Frances Botherum ! Col. Be 
rum (of the yeomanry), Mr. Walter York Bothei 
Mr. Ernest Augustus, and the Rev. Mortimer Be 
rum ! Shem, Ham, and Japhet, " a terrible sig 
— ahd all this; when one has only a reception re 
of which the divine Pasta said, the last time she 
^^ the honour to sing in it, " On pourra aussi 
chanter dans unfiacre,^^ imd a boudoir which m 
be placed on the show-table of a moderately s 
London drawing-room : and this, too, with a pas 

for light as great as the Dutchess de C •,* 

with lamps that would light up Erebus, and & 
the slightest blot in the escutcheon of the toil 
where every body comes labelled for something 
No, this is beyond the acme of human friends 
Ainsi cuit^' on aurait mange son phre^^ says 
Reynifere of his favourite dish ; and there are 
cules in dress, manner, and bearing, which m 
excuse one's cutting, it not ^'eating^^ one's mot 
The want of birth, rank, or fortune^ are such m 
such inevitable accidents, such universal liabili 
that nothing above the lowest order of intelled 
the most degrading toad;yism to the great of all s< 
could stoop to exclude from their society those ^ 
with the exception of sqeh accidental distinct! 
possessed every other. ;But dress and address 
within the attainment of every body ; and the i 

* Les Veill^es da Chaieta. 
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who visits you in the morning in a milk-white waist* 
coat,* or the woman, who, in the evening, when ^ 
is announced, stops to mate a curtesy at the door 
of your drawing-room, must be wholly beyond the 
pale of social redemption. 

Such anomalies are always indicative of mauDois 
ton; and mauvais ton is the want of good sense or 
^ood company. If, however, the white waistcoat 
is held out as a flag of singularity by a marked 
man, why then it becomes a grade in itself, like 
Jemingham's blue stockings, which founded a sect 
in literature. But since curtesies went out with 
lioops and all other grotesque things, the woman who 
curtesies is lost. She is inaccessible toallimprove- 
ents, and will bring up her children to hate Catho* 
fBc emancipation, gas, steam, and M'Adamized 
roads ; her sons will stick fast by 1688, and her 
slaughters will propagate the family curtesy to end- 
less generations. 

In this respect, we residents are better off than the 
oountry ladies who come to their own mansions in 
the squares, and the " rows," and the " places,** for 
the season, and who have the whole country risiiig 
en masse to follow, and to fill their drawing-rooms, 
just as they occupy the castle in the* country, on the 
strength of electioneering interests or county politics 
and jobs. This reconciles one amazingly to the 
fee-sunple prc^rietorship of a few flower-pots in 

^ I do not mean to Bay thact in the progress of things it may 
iiotbecome perfectly justifiable to wear a white waistcoat in th«» 
mominif • or that certain developements of mind^ or coiabi- 
nations of circumstance, may not render it imperative to do ao. 
_ I go but with my age ; and I appeal to Lord A— y, or to my 
i3^| »ld friend Lord A — ^n, whether de nesjours^ a man who pays ft 
morning risit in a virgin- white MajseAlea waiatcoaJt^is - ^- '- * 
Ua withJB the pale of civilized society. 
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the balcony — the only terre I could ever call my 
own. 

What, however, particularly amused me to-day, 
was, not my " mere Irish," nor my " English of the 
Pale" visiters ; but that, in looking over my list, for 
the few last years, I found an absolute congress 
from all parts of the known world ; and that repre- 
sentatives of the four quarters of the earth had 
passed through my little taudis in Kildare-street. 

There was Major St. J B- , from Madras ; 

Mr. B , from Boston ; Captain I -, from Cal- 
cutta ; Col T- , from Canada ; Sir C. G ^n, 

from the icebergs of Greenland, and Col. D ^y, 

from the Kiosks of Ispahan ; with many more 
droppers-in &om the Ganges, and morning caUers 
from the Ohio. There were, too, the iVcri and. 
Bianchif from Florence ; Imperialists and Nation- 
alists from Lombardy, and Guelphs, Ghibehnes, and 
carbonari^ with romanticists and classicists, from all 
parts of Italy. 

How prettily these historico-poetical names write 
down among the O 's and the Macs of my " native 
troops !" the Strozzi, and Frangipani, and Puccij 
and Piasasco, and Ugoni and Pozzo, and Cimetelli; 
and Castiglione, and Pepe — all connected with 
struggles for liberty, and with illustrations in letters, 
both m modem and ancient times. Then comes 
my quota from Spain, canonicos of cathedrals in 
Madrid, members of the Cortes, deputies to the 
Pope, and ex-ministers of the constitutional regime ;. 
then follow the charming French voUigeurs, — vol- 
tigeurs of nature and the good new times, with 
their revolutionary names and imperial titles, my 

Dukes of D ^aandM ^llo,.and the clever Du 

^- ^r and P y, and Tha ^rs; and my Ger- 

^aanprofessors, " truants from Gottipgen," who come 
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to geologize, and to see Iretand and Dr. Macartney,^ 

and talk of Werner, and Kant, and Goethe . 

Here, rfter all, lies the great compensation for the 
ills tvhich authorship is heir to. It is the delightful 
privilege of literary notoriety to live in intelligence 
suid communion with those whom, as Humboldt 
once said to me, ** make the fifth part of the world 
so well worth the other four," the feeling and the 
thinking. This order constitutes the free-masonry 
of nature, which she has organized t<f explore her 
great truths, and to feed the lamp, which, though 
veiled and shadowed by a succession of errors, still 
bums, and will continue to bum, eternal as the 
oause for which it was created. It is the conscious- 
J:mess of a remote reciprocity and silent communion 
"vrith such gifted individuals that gives the moral 
<iourage, even to a female author, to tell those bold 
truths, which the base, the sordid, and the corrupt, 
SLre interested to deny. The tone of mind and 
talent of a woman especially fits her to enter into 
tliis mystic communion with kindred thinkers spread 
over the whole world. It belongs to heT finesse and 
spirituality, to the feeling and the fancy that breathe 
over all she writes, thus to open a private intercourse, 
through the medium of the public press, to waft a 
sentiment to the pole, and speed a thou^t to the 
Une-^to revive a fading prepossession across the 
steep Atlantic, and to waken a latent association be- 
yond the Alps ; to direct a sally to Calcutta ; to 
billet a mot d^enigme on New York ; and with the air 
of writing for the world, or the ambition of com- 

• 

* Dr. Macartney, professor of anatomy in Trinity College, 
Dublin, one more celebrated abroad than known at home — tho 
eommon fate of super-eminent talent every where. Dr.^ 
Macartney's classes are attended by students nrom all parts of 
Enrope and America. 
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{KMsins for posterity, to feel only the inspiration of 
an inmvidual influence, and to clear out a cargo oF 
odd and pleasant things by the good ship Sympathy^ 
certain of its reaching the destined port and of be-* 
ing deeply prized by the correspondent to whom they 
are consigned. How many pilgrims has ^' JuUa" 
brought to Lausanne, and " Corinne" to Copet, who 
in this marching age have directed their movements 
to our " Vltitna Irelande,* to visit its natural won- 
ders ; and who have made a station on their route, 
to drop a bead, and tell an ave^ at the cell of one, 
whose zeal (if not her works) has entitled her to 
Some consideration from the liberal and the free. 
When so many delightful spirits are abroad, who 
would not be always ^^ at homey** to receive them? 
Alas, for the home ! — ^the native home, that owes its 
chann, not to compatriot sympathy, or liberality, or 
genius^ but to those 

«* Postere by the sea and land," 

who bring the intellect of Europe along with them, 
to shame our insular ignorance and bigotted pre- 
judices. 

If I had not taken this glance at my little visiting 
book, I should have had a solace the less to console 
me for the privations and sacrifices, which all who 
Uve in Ireland, from motives of private affection or 
public principle, must endure. There the peaceable 
enjoyments and courtesies of life, its distinctions and 
its honours, are for a caste ; while, for all others, are 
reserved proscription or persecution !— the calumnies 
of a ribald press ; and the contemptuous neglect, or 
^(what is worse) the supercilious notice of that anti- 
national class, which is alike insensible to genius and 
auspicious of patriotiim. Among the great, the ia- 
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caleulable benefits to be conferred on Ireland bi;^ 
Catholic Emancipation, that of bettering the condi- 
tion of private society, will not be the least valuable. 
jGrreat rights and advantages come remotely and at 
intervals, to brighten, benefit, and improve the land 
to which they are granted; not so the days, and 
hom-s, and minutes, that go to make up that exist- 
ence, upon which a " long account of hate^ between 
the (^pressor and the, oppressed has shed its bitter 
venom! What minute details of persecution! — 
what petty guerilla warfare, cairied on from house 
to house, and street to street, in which no sex is 
spared — ^no virtues are a defence ! — ^no talent forms 
a claim to compatriot respect ! — ^yet such has been 
the state of society in the most social of all countries 
iox more than half a century I Should that act of 
Common justice and common sense ever pass into a 
]aw — ^the act for removing Catholic disabilities, Ire- 
land may still become one of the most liveable places 
in the empire. For there are still to be found in the 
native liand of Swift, Goldsmith, Sterne, Sheridan, 
IBuijte, Grattan, Canning, and Moore, all the ele- 
ments which tend to brighten and illuminate the 
happiest circles. The temperament of the nation 
is essentially mercurial, prone to social enjoyment, 
affectionate, humorous, and pleasure-loving: and 
when the removal of those atrocious distinctions, 
which have so long spread dissension, and occupied 
the national mind with national grievances, shall 
leave the genius of the people to its fair and rational 
play, it may be prophesied that the capital of Ireland 
will become one of the most agreeable, if not the 
most important, of European cities. 

Under such auspices, how delightful to open a' 
visiting book, in which the names of all who are 
IDw divided into parties, sect^ and factions, shall be 
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fotuidt ^^nthout recalling one unpleasant assoeiatjon 
— and when ^iio longer indebted for all social, ali 
intellectual enjoyments to the foreign visiter froia 
happier and more enlightened lands) we shall fecfl 
and own, 

r 

^ Oar fust, best country, ever is at home.'^ 



FOREIGN VISITiaiS. 

*^ Point de rose sans #pine." 

Oh !— /wzr exemplei^^here comes a pretty eorxm^ 
mentary on the above text— -«( paragraph from som- 
of the ribald journals^ which it would be pollution t« 
name. It has just been sent me enclosed in 
anonymous letter ; for I have always some ^* g<9l|P-^ 
natured friend" (as Sir Peter Teazle says), who finr^— 
nishes me with abuse of myself, from those new^^^ 
papers which I should deem it an act of the highei^ ^ 
immorality to let into my house. I never, by-the---^ 
by, could understand the logic of those, who, pr<> — 
fessin^ to detest calumny, and to abhor slander, stil^ 
think it no delinquency to read and to purchase th^ 
journals which exist but by their propagation. Tc^ 
add to the revenue of such a speculation, is to be-- 
Come a participator in its criminality; for if every 
one who disdains to te himself guilty of falsehood'^ 
would refrain from bujring it, ready-made to hi^ 
hand, such disgraces to the free press of the empire 
would be abohshed more effectually than by all th^ 
restrietive laws and prosecutions for libels in the 
world. 
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* Here is the paragraph alkided to:-*- 

'^LADT MORGAN AND THB AMERICANS. 

'* The following anecdote, in every way good) is 
ijuoted by the Yankee from the Boston Literary 
Gazette : — 

" It was about two o'clock, P. M . when I stopped 
at the door of* Sir Charles Morgan, Kildare-streetj 
Dublin. I inquired for Lady M., to whom I had 
a letter of introduction. I was shown by the ser- 
vant into a library, and, while waiting for her lady- 
ship, had an opportunity to survey the apartment* 
The upper regions dispmyed rich rows of books, in 
all the modem languages, and among them several 
of Lady Morgan's works, in French, Italian, and 
German. The lower parts of the room exhibited a 
piano, a harp, and a Spanish guitar, with a profusion 
of songs scattered up and down. There were two 
^vH^g-tables, a small cabinet of minerals in a glass 
CM^j&nd a collection of beautiful shells, also in a 
^laHN ease. Several small pictures occupied the 
spac& on the wall, and cameos, intaglios, medals, 
and other curiosities, adorned the mantel-piece. 
There was an air of negligence about the room, but 
it seemed to declare that the inhabitant c^ it had 
made every department of nature and art tributary 
to her pleasure." 

^ But 'tis my design 
To note the chamber — ^I will wnte all down — 
Such, and such pictures — there the window 1" Are. 

Cymbelhvt, 

r. 

Oh f that the inventory had stopped there f — For 
the furniture, pass I (though I deny the glass case-^ 
Vol. L— K 
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I have a total antipathy to glass cases) — but ibfl 
coining to personals, as in the following aOaloguf^ 
raisonnie of beautied wanting, of charms ^^cAsenR 
tvithout fcow'*— this is really "too bad/' But the 
Yankee goes on, and so here I am, (not in kit-kat,) 
as sketched " at 2 o'clock, P. M." by my American 
visiter — ^who, after "noting the chamber,'' thus writes 
down — ^Its mistress, unconscious as was Imogen of 
her midnight visiter, and as little suspecting to what 
sort of a limner she was sitting for her portrait, when 
she received this " Yankee from Boston :" 

"At length Lady Morgan entered. She war 
short, with a broad mce, blue, inexpressive eyes, and 
seemed, if such a thing may be named, about forty 
years of age. Her personal appearance is far from 
handsome — ^it is not even striking. There was aa: 
evident affectation of Parisian taste in her dress an£ 
manner." 

I appeal! — ^I appeal from this Caravaggio oi 
Boston to the Titian of his age and country — ^E 
appeal to you. Sir Thomas Lawrence ! — would yow 
have painted a short, squat, broad-faced, inexpres^ 
sive, sG^ected, Frenchified, Greenland-seal'like ladjr 
of any age ? Would any money have tempted yoia 
to profane your immortal pencil, consecrated by" 
nature to the Graces, by devoting its magic to sucn 
a model as this described by the Yankee artist ol 
the " Boston Literary ?" And yet you did paint thcs 
picture of this Lapland Venus — this impersonation 
of a Dublin Bay cod-fish — i\\\s pendant to Hogarth's 
Peissarde at the gates of Calais, who bears so striking 
a. resemblance to the maiden ray she exhibits for 
sale. What is more, you painted it of your own 
free will and choice — gratuitously, and that too whecs 
oival Dutchesses were contending for the honour o' 
rreaching posterity through your agency, with th« 
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fbeautied of Vandyke and the belles of Lely, all ready 
and willing to remunerate, with princely munificence, 
the talent " whose price is beyond rubies." 

Well, I appeal from the portrait drawn by the 
Yankee to yours ; " etje rrien trouverai bien^ Gladly 
do 1 " sweeten my imagination" by the recollection 
of those times of youth, and gayety, and splendour, 
in which, associated under the same roof, I sat for, 
and you sketched that pictmre, thus by contrast re- 
<»lled to my recollection ! I remember a minister 
of state cracking jokes on one side of the table on 
which you were drawing, a royal princess* suggest- 
ing hints, OH the other, the Roscius of the age stalk- 
ing up and down the room with the strides of Mac- 
beth, and the look of Coriolanus, and half the beau- 
ities of future galleries and collections, fluttering round 
the exclusive patent-giver of eternal loveliness. Alas ! 
no one could have said that I was " forty" then ; and 
** this is the cruellest cut of all !" — ^Woman, the most 
enduring of created beings, will bear any thing but 
that. Had it been thirty-nine, or fifty ! — ^thirty-nine 
is 8^ under the mark, and fifty so fat beyond it, so 
hopfflbss, such a lasciar speranze voi che intrate ;"— 

t)Ut FORTY !-«- 

» 

^ Take any form but that. 
And my firm nerves will never tremle"— 

the critical age — ^the Rubicon — ^I cannot, will not 
dwell on it. But oh ! America ! — ^land of my devo- 
tion and my idolatry — ^is it from you the blow has 
come ? Let Quarterlys and Blackwoods libel — burt 
Ihe "Boston Literary !"— " Et tu Brute /" 
My visiter from Boston " 2 o'clock, f. m." pro- 

* Her late Majesty Queen Caroline. 
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ceeds ta give aa account of my convei'sdtkm, as ai^- 
curately and minutely as he did the detaib of my 
house, person, and age. Having made the seneral 
remark, that "it was full of spirit and fraiwness/' 
he goes on to betray to the public the confideatial 
communications I made to him on the occasion of 
this his first and last visit. These amounted simply 
to my abusing America and Washington Irving 
without measure, and it appears with(»it motive 
^ except to please my Boston visiter, who agreed witb 
me in both instances. This was being ' frank and 
spirited^ with a vengeance I 

Now, I here openly, frankly, and spiritedly publish 
my protocol to the city of Boston, requiring of the 
Bostonians, that they give me lip this morning 
vaiiter, ** at 2 o'clock, p. M."-<-thi8 lachimo of literary 
jid^oiM'-^this positive denunciator of the certain age 
of ladies who wish their age to remain uncertain — 
this portrait painter en lai^e, who calls little ^ short- 

and round, ' broad,' and who 

I" 

- **' Ke'er can any liiBtre see 

In eyes that do not smile on me" — 

— ^himself — ^this violator of confidences made on thf 
occasion of a jfirst visit !^-this Zoilus of the toilette 
and Yankee * courier des dames ;' I require the Bos- 
tonians by their gallantry and their liberalism, their 
love of liberty and of the ladies, that they first 
catch me this backwoodsman, and then leave me to 
dress him ! — But 'tis a threat thrown away — ^I do 
not, I vrill not believe that an American could thufi 
violate all principle of courtesy, gaUantry, hospi- 
tality, and truth. I have received persons from all 
parts of the United States within the last eight 
years. I find on my visiting list the names of two 
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Entlemen from Boston, who have frequented my 
use within the last two years, neither of whom 
have committed such an act. I have not been 
wanting in the rites of hospitality to anv one who 
has borne the name of an American. I honour the 
great cause of liberty, in the persons of those to 
whose &thers the world stands indebted for the 
greatest rally that ever was made round her 
standard ; and '' I guess" that if there is one recreant 
American (American by the accident of birth) 
capable of such conduct as my Bostonian visiter 
^ at 2 o'clock, p. M.'' has exhibited, the ^ whde order 
of gentlemen in America" would disown this Arnold 
of private society, as they did the political traitoi; 
who dishonoured the region of freedom, by cluming 
il as his country.* 



IRISH UNION. 

TwERTir thousand pounds defeated the opposition 

to the Scotch union— a sum barely sufficient to stop 

the eloquent patriotism of a single voter, when Lord 

Castlereagh sold Ireland, " wholesale, retail, and for 

^xjjortation." Who will say that the Irish are not a 

civilized people? 

* Haying receiv^ed the proof sheet of the abora little entry, 
'^m&de in mere gaieti de eceur into my leger,) at a moment 

^hen I am surrounded by an absolute congress of the United 
States, presented to me by my illustrious friend, General Lft 
¥*ayette, I take the opportunity to say, that they deny all 
^Knowledge of the journal in question, further than such a pub- 
lication had lived and died within a few weeks, and was edited 
^y a person bearing an Irith name^ a writer for BlaekwoodV 

Sfagazine. 
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HUMAN MACHINERY. 

DiroALD Stbwart, in reference to the limited 
circle of jests, fables^ and tales, which <xxur in the 
literature of all nations, is ^almost tempted to 
suppose, that human invention is limited, like t 
barrel organ, to a specific number of tunes."* The 
number of otn* wants and desires, and conseqoentljr 
of the modes of social relation, being fixed, the 
combinations of thoi^ht to which they give rise, 
must be fixed also. The number of these elements 
bein£ small, the primary combinations of idea t9 
which they give rise, must be neariy alike in all 
nations. The fact is indisputable ; and it leads to 
very serious consequences against the doctrine of 
free-will. 



SUICIDR 

The love of life is the strongest of all human 
passions. To what end then, do we question the 
lawfulness of suicide ? Where a law has no penal 
sanction, it is a dead letter : and he who dares to 
die, is beyond the reach of all penal influence. 
Suicide may be matter for religious discussion, but 
it is no subject for juris{>rudence. 

First Dissertation to the Encyclopedia. 
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EXTERNAL EXISTENCE. 

TsBBs never was so egregious a piece of pedantic 
nonsense, as the dispute against the reality of the 
^xtemai world. We cannot, it is said, prove the 
fiict ; but to prove a proposition means, to render 
it evident to Uie senses — nothing more. The last 
ttxpeal in all disputes is to sensation. Even tH^ 
amtract Itruths of nuoibers depend on simple facts, 
eo^iizable l^ the eve and the touch. It is, there- 
fore, a gross misappucation of language to attempt 
die fiirther proof of what is already felt, m 
sophism, however difficult of detection, can super- 
sede the sensible conviction of external reality ; 
and Berkeley himself did not run his head against 
a post. 

The theoiy of this divine, adopted for the pur- 
poses of re%ious theory, leads at once to atheism. 
We believe in God, as the necessary creator of the 
worid ; but the idealist has no ground for belies 
any other existence than his own mind. Su< 
metaphysics are the boast of the class, who while 
they renise education to the people, have the hardi- 
hood to deny the capability of the ^oor man to un- ^^ 
derstand his own anairs. When did the most bar- 
Ibarous ignorance ever fall into such mistakes, asthi^ 
product of misapplied learning? 
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ECLECTICS, 

Eclectics, in philosophy, are for the most part 
les demi^spritSy who are incapable of viewing facte 
in their wholeness ; just as the eclectics in politics are 
they who want the honesty to be quite pure, and the 
eourage to be quite rogues. Such persons make 
i»ystems from inconsistent scraps, taken from dis* 
oordant philosophy, with the same taste as thearchi* 
tects of the middle ages erected barbarous edifices 
with the beautiful fi:agments of antiquity. 



ATTITUDES OF GRIEF- 

Mr. SHAin>Y'»observation, that grief always aeeb 
a horizontal position, passes for a good joke; it 
happens, however, to be good philosophy. 6rie( 
by exhausting the vital powers, renders an upright 

K>sition irksome and painful. Who that has left or 
St the object he loves, but has felt the necessity (^ 
a drooping head upon folded arms ; or the solace of 
a total prostration of form 7 

Under the terrible inflictions of all master griefs^ 
the physical and moral forces go together. For 
who can dissolve that mysterious union, of which so 
jnuch is said, so little known, and on which for 
}iaying anything, so many have been ridiculed aif 
spiritualists, or burnt as materialists? Man is not 
to be led to inquiry, wkh impunity. Those who a^ 
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fibendly reward the Hnpostor, never &il to persecoM 
the teacher ; and while thfy swallow every falser 
hood ^d &ble, most injurious to their true interests 
and well being, with undoubting confidence, they 
oppose and impede every noble enterprise, and 
every beneficial discovery in the range of moral and 
physical science. 

It probably arises firom the acute, though not very 
durable sensibility of southern countries, that on the 
occasions of heavy suffering, the afflicted sink at 
cnce into the titter helplessness of a prostrate atti- 
tude. That which nature inspired as a relief, pride 
soon converted into a ceremony. As soon as the 
death of a near friend occurred, in any of the rojml 
noble, or even gentle-blooded families of the conti- 
nent, the nearest relative, in former times, went to 
bed. There he remained, or was supposed to 
remain, a certain number of weeks, days, or hours, 
according to the rank of the person lamented, until 
the visits of condolence were over, and grief, regu- 
lated by etiquette, was permitted to pause, or throw 
<tf ** its weight of wo.** From the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century, every item in the chambers and 
toilette of royal affliction, was prescribed by autho- 
rity. One of the most curious pictures extant of 
this red-book sensibility of our ancestors, which 
seems upon a par with their "wisdom,** is to be 
found in a very old and anousing French work, " Les 
Howneurs de la Cour^ written by Alienor de 
Poitiers, Viscountesse de Fumes, a lady of the Court 
of the Due de Boui^ogne, in 1469. In her chapter 
upon royal mourning, or (in her own charming old 
French,) ^8ur le deuil que Umttes les princesses et 
autres devoient porter pour leurs maris^peres, mires^ 
etparmiSf* observes, fliat a queen of France must 
remain one year in the chamber, where she first 
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receives the news of her husband's death; amf 
every body knows ^ chaquin doibt scavair^** that the 
chambers, halls, &c., of the widowed queen imist be 
hung and covered with a black cloth. A picture is 
always well worth a dozen descriptions, and the 
picture of the mourning of the Princess de Charolou^ 
for her father, the Duke de Bourbon, is well wortk 
transcribing. 

" Son plre 6stoit trepasse : incontinent qu'elle 
sceut la mort, elle demeura en sa chambre sit 
«emaines, est estoit toujours couch^e sur un lict 
couvert de drap blancq de toiUe, et appuyee 
d'oreillers: mais elle avait mit sa barbette, sob 
manteau, et chapperon lesquels estoient fourrez de 
mentwair, et avait le dit manteau une longue queue, 
aux bords devant le chapperon une paulme de large, 
le menuvair (c'est k scavoir le gris) estoit crespe 
dehors. La chambre 6stoit toutte tendue de drap 
noir, et en bas, un gpnd drap noir, en lieu de taps 
velu, et devant la dicte chambre oil Madame se 
tenoit y avoit une autre grand chambre ou saBe 
pareillement tendue de drap noir. Quand Madame 
estoit en son particulier, elle n'estoit point toujoip 
couch6e, ni en une chambre."* 

While, however, princesses were obliged to weep 
for six weeks in black rooms, on state beds, the 



* ^ Her father was dead ; and as soon as she heard the newSf 
she shut herself up in her chamber for six weeks, remainiog 
constantly upon a bed covered with white linen, and restinf 
on pillows. She wore her stomacher, her cloak, and hoodi 
which were lined with minever, and the said cloak had a long 
train ; and at the borders, and before the hood, for the breadtk 
of a palm, the minever was curled outwards. The chamber 
was hung with black cloth in the place of tapestry, and before 
this chamber was another great chamber, or hall, likewise hang 
with black. While Madame was alone, ihe did not remain oA 
the bed, or confined to one roomi'' 
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liaiitnere.B86s (or peeresses) were only required i» 
lined their obedient tears and lie in bed for nine 
days — a very fair proportion of sensibility, between 
the Tanks of the parties. But though it was not 
lequired that they should lie on thejr bed of sorrow 
as long as royal mourners, it was ordained that they 
should sit in front of their beds, for the remnant of 
their six weeks, " upon a piece of black cloth." ^1 

^ Les banneresses ne doibvent estre que noeuf 
jours sur le lict, pour pere ou m^re ; et le surplus 
des six semaines, assises devant leur lict, sur un 
grand drap noir, mais, pour maris, elle doibvent 
Coucher six semaines." 

A strict observance of pompous ceremonies, in 
nations as in individuals, is a proof of stagnant 
intellect. None but the vain, the idle, and the use- 
less, can afford the leisure necessary to enact such 
pageants. The great, therefore, have always been 
the grand conservators of su|^ abuses of time, taste, 
and good sense. In England, the old Dutchess of 
Northumberland, — ^in Ireland, the grandmother of 
the present Ma]:quis of Ormond, — ^were the last 
ladies of quality who appeared witharunning footman. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the French people, energized by the civil dissensions 
i>{ the League and the Fronde, had made a consider- 
able progress in intellect and literature. It was the 
middle class which produced nearly all the genius 
that has given to the gorgeous reign of Louis XIV. 
the character of an Augustan age. Comeille, Racing 
Molifere, La Bruyere, La Fontaine, Boileau, &c. &c.j» 
were all men of the people. 

But while the middle class, unimpeded by forms, 
and unoccupied by ceremonies, were directing the 
national intellect towards science, literature, and the 
arts, the court and the aristocracy, stopping shoit 
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with the past age^ remained deroted to the ob- 
servances of all the idle forms indissolubly mixed vtp 
with their exclusive privileges; and, ignoraitf ex 
books, they were stiu deeply " studied m nul 
ostent/' in court calendars of ancient ceremonieff 
^authorized by their grandams." 

The barbarous formsyceremonies^and observances 
of the fifteenth century were in fiiK operation in tte 
court of Louis XIV ., and are recordedwith the same 
imcti^ by Dangean, as by the Dame Alienor of 
Fuicliers. 

hi a work, which says more for the necessity t>€ 
the French Revolution, and its inevitability, than all 
that Jacebinism ever preached from the tribune, ox 
ittlminaled from the press, — ^he relates circumstaim' 
tiaUy all the ceremonies observed on the death c^ 
the Dauphin, and the prescribed forms of gri^f 
strictly adhered to by the royal widow. Even tfes^ 
Princesses of the blo€|d» it appears, were still obliged! 
to grieve in bed. '^Madame la Duc/iesse (sa^H 
Dangeau) regut les complimens sur la mart de M. X^ 
Due ; elle ctait sur son lit et en chaperon^ qui est tr^ 
habillement des princesses du sang^ quand el£^ 
recevoient en c^remonie les complimens sur la mo^^ 
de leurs marisr* 

> 

What a charming picture Madame de Sevigim' 
has left on record of the manner in which th< 
Ouchesse de I^ongueville received "Zc* visites 
doUances*^ on the death of her gallant son the Couim^ 
de St. Pol. — One is absolutely seated within th^ 
Ruelhj and gazing on those beautiful eyes, steepen 
in tears of maternal despondeoey, which once nearlj 

"^ ^^ The dutchess roeeived complimente of eondolence on thf 
death of the Du^e. She w&s on a bed, and in her hood, whi( 
is the dress of princesses of the blood, when they receive 
state the complimeuts on the death of their hasbauds." 



Syfoaght ihe Due de la Rochefoucauld to the scafTold* 
Even that anti-sentimental Princess, La grande 
MademoiseUey takes her despair to heart on the loss 
of her lord, and receives the visits of condolence 
paid her by her friends, on the king's breaking off 
her marriage with De I^auzun, as she must have 
received them had she become his widow. 

The origin of the form lies in nature — ^its absur- 
dities are peculiar to despotic governments, where 
all is form, and where kings themselves, as the 
Spanish ambassador said, "are but ceremonies." 
'ihe governments that belong to constitutional insti- 
tutions are not thrown upon the conservation of such 
barbarous etiquettes ; and if English queens and 
princesses are not obliged to weep for their near 
relations in bed for six weeks, for the amusement of 
a crowded and idle court, they probably owe to 
Magna Charta the liberty of mourning how they 
^)lease, as long as they please^ — or of not weeping at 
all, if they please not to weep* 

At the epoch of the French Revolution, the forms 
K)f the court of France were virtually as barbarous 
^s those of the court of the Due de Bourgogne in 
the fifteenth century ; and the description left on 
record by Madame Campan of the queen's re- 
^vciving the " chemise,^ is infinitely more indecent, 
and quite as barbarous, as any thing recited by Dame 
Alienor de Poictiers, of her *^ princesses, comtessesf, et 
<mtres grandes dames^ or by Dangeau in his puncti- 
lious reowd of the ceremonious absurdities of Ver- 

saSles and the Tuileries in the time of Louis the 

XlVth, and the Pfere de la Chaise. 
By-the-by, I have a whole chapter to write upon 

beds, sofas, canapes, tmelles, tc^xmrets, lits de repos^ 

kc, &c, &c. — and a most philosophical chapter 

U will be. 
Vou t—L 
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Le Comte de Segur observes, " Si Dieu a fali 
thomme a son imager Thomme le lui a Men rendur 
Reason leads to the discovery of the divine attributes 
as pure abstractions ; but as no man can rise to the 
conception of higher principles of action, than those 
of vehich he is himself conscious, when fools or im- 
postors thix)w the divinity into action, they necessa- 
rily impart to their idea sometl^ing of their own 
weakness and infirmities. Let the creed of any sect 
be as pure and as elevated as it may, the mass of 
bigots, hypocrites, and mal-organized beings among 
its professors, inevitably end in worshipping a demon. 
They may continue to call the idol of this fabricatiorit 
the reiSection of their own vices and follies, " most 
wise, or most merciful," &c. &c., but they attribute 
to their fearful phantom, their own hateful passions 
and narrow views : and the result is a being, just so 
nnuch worse than themselves, as he is more powerful 
and more uncontrolled. Such is the ori^n of reli- 
gious diabolism — for an illustration of which see the 
self-tormenting sects of India, who preach a doctrine 
of perpetual suffering and bodily anguish, as being 
most pleasing to the God of all good. See, too, the 
gloomy Calvinists, ,and long-faced' sectarians, and 
the dark preachers of sacrifice all over the world. 
Between tne religion of love and fear, what a differ- 
ence ! It is that beautiful traditional picture of the 
human divinity, the Ecce Homo of Carlo Dolce, 
opposed to the grim and gaunt idol of the pagodas 
of the uiThappy Hindoos. 
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What a terrible thing it is to give a party iu 
»ublin! 

^ Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble." 

It is no joke even in London, where every thing is 
to be hired, from the chairs to the company ; where 
^' society to let," has been a sign set up by more 
than one leader of ton, ready to fill the house of 
any Mrs. Thompson, or Mrs. Johnson, upon the un- 
derstood terms of no meddling on the part of the 
hostess, and Ho obligations to make a due return on 
the part of the guests. What is strange in all this 
toil of pleasure is, that not only the good sort of peo- 
ple have a great deal to do, m getting up a party, 
but that the great themselves, (such of the great as 
do not live in the " houses,'* modelled on a French 
hotel,) have nearly as much trouble to make " ample 
room and verge enough" to suffocate their friends 
commodiousK% as the twaddles in Bloomsbury, the 
tabbies of Rnsbuiy, or the dwellers in any other 
terra-incognita of Mr. Croker's topographical 4nap 
of fashion. 

I once caught a certain "bonnie dutchess," up to 
her eyes in lamps and loungers, garlands and wax 
lights, and the rest of the materiel for a party, an 
hour before the throwing open of her room to that 
'* world," which her talent and pleasantry so long 
governed and cheered. As I was a Missy, her 
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{ good-natured grace had bid me come very earljT 
that she might see how I was dressed : for she took 
a kind interest in me, for no other reason, that I 
know of, except that I stood in need of it. Early^ 
therefore, I went, but so early, that all the behind- 
the-scenes bustle was still in its fullest activity. 

The Dutchess of then resided in Lord A — st*s 

house, which afforded quarters much too circum- 
scribed to hold her legions of fashion ; and all her 
ingenuity was applied, in order to make crushing 
room for five hundred particular friends. What a 
hurry scurry ! footmen, still in their jackets, running 
about with lights to place and replace, like the cleri- 
f:al scene-shifters in Santa Maria Maggiore at 
Rome, on a Christmas-eve, — ^the porter half-liveried, 
the page half-bedizened, and the French femme-dt' 
chamhre, with her hands in the pocket of her silk 
apron, chattering to every body, and helping nobody ! 

All this WHS very striking, but very comfortless ; 
so I sauntered out of one room into another, and had 
just drawn near to the only fire I met with in the 
suite, when a loud hammering behind me induced 
uic to look back, and there, mounted on a step-lad- 
der, stood a bulky, elderly lady, in a dimity wrap- 
per, and a round-eared cap, knocking up a garland 
of laurel over a picture of some great captain of 
that, day, military or political, i\ forget which,) while 
an argand lamp burned brightly before it, — a votive 
oflbring to the idol of the moment ! 

As I took the elderly lady for a housekeeper, I 
asked her if the dutchess was still in her dressing- 
room? "No, child," said the elderly lady, "the 
dutchess is here, telle que vous la voyez, doing that 
which she can get none of her ewk ward squad to 
do for her:" and down sprang the active lady of 
seventy, with a deep inspiration of fatigue^ ejacu- 
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lating, ^ Gude Grod, but ttus pleasure is a toilsome 
thing." 

So saying, she bustled off, add in less time than 
could faie imagined, reappeared in the brightest 
spirits and the brightest diamonds, — ^I had dmost 
said the brightest looks that illumined her own bril-. 
liant circle. Hers was what Horace Walpole calls 
^* the true huckaback of human nature ;" and to the 
last it showed the strength and beauty of the web. 

This party turned out One of the most agreeable 
I ever was at in my life. I spent the evening, 
seated on the second flight of stairs, between Lady 

C.: L and Monk Lewis. The beautiful 

Lady Oxford sat a few steps above us, the Aspasia 
of the Pericles who l§y at her feet, wooing in Greek, 
in spite of Johnson's denunciation against learning 
in lore ; while Pajme Knight boked on, with " eyes 
malign, askance." On the landing-place beneath^ 
squeezed, sauntered, or halted, many a {n&w dow- 
ager) dandy and top-sawyer of fashion, who received 
our grape-shot, or gave us a hatterie d^enlUade in re- 
turn, as they crushed on. At two in the morning, 

Lady C L proposed that we should go and 

sup snugly at M house, and return to waltz, 

when her grace's rooms should thin; — and so we 
did, — ^for 

^^ Sack were the joys of my dancing days." 

But to return to those who " to a party give up 
what was meant for mankind.'* A most interesting 
book might be made on the philosophy of parties, 
which would include a brief abstract of the times 
in which they were giten, and throw a glaring Ught 
on the manners, habits, and tastes of nations, in all 
parts of the world, and at all epochs ; from the 
'"soirees of Aspasia, to my own little soiree last night 
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ill Kildarc Street. What were the Dutchess of 

G on's or Lady C — — ^k's party-giving talents^ 

great as they were, to those of Cle^atra, to her 
aquatic party down the Cydnus? — ^What to this, 
were the white-bait excursions, or even the Marquis 
of Hertford's festivities on the Thames ? 

The most splendid fete of modem times was that 
given by the grand Conde to his cousin Louis the 
. Fourteenth, at Chantilly — memorable for the heroic 
death of that preux and martyr of the kitchen, Vatel. 
which forms so amusing a page in that breviary of 
all that is pleasant, the letters of Madame de Se- 
vigne. The story is told in a hundred other ac- 
counts of the fasti of those gorgeous days ; but who 
can relate like her ? — No man that ever wrote, not 
even Horace Walpole, the first of all English racon- 
teurs — nor, except Madame de Stael,* any woman 
either. 

The most sumptuous private party of our days 
was the Boyle Farm entertainment. The relays of 
shoes were, at least, a novel idea : but pleasure is 
the end of all social assemblies, (as, under a variety 
of pompous names, it is of life itself,) and I doubt 
whether all the shoes in Borsley's shop would excite 
one pleasurable sensation except in the possessor of 
some joli petit pied de Cendrillon. However meri- 
torious, therefore, for its originality, it was, for the 
rest, altogether English. It encouraged trade, and 
provided comfort. But the great, the true merit of 
this partie des notables^ was, that to qualify for an 
invitation, neither genealogical trees, though deeper 
vooted than that of tiie Croys,f nor all the wealth oi 

:..rl 

* Mademoiselle Delaunay. 

t The femily of the Duke de Croy is, I believe, one of the 
oldest in France. The entreaty of one of theduke^s ancestorfr 
! o A'off/i, of " Sauvca les papiert^det Crojft,^^ is well known. 



all Uie^Rothfichildsy sufficed ongly and alone, if <iia« 
ture refused to countersign the passport of adqais- 
aion. Countesses rejected— dutchesses passed over 
— and the sovereigns of Almack's, the absolute 
queens^^ themselves foi^otten, or forbididen, made way 
for the bd air of nature. Youth, beauty, talent, wit. 
grace, and agreeability (provided they dressed well) 
found no exclusion from the extreme exclusionists 
of all besides. This trait of fashion forms a good 
auguiy of times, in which the intrinsic is in all things 
about to take the lead of the extrinsic. The last 
touch of perfection in civilization, b a just apprecia- 
tion of the value of nature. 

Parties, as the term is applied throughout Great 
JBntain to private assemblies, were unknown on the 
continent, till the late swarming of the English 
abroad, who carry their own habits with them every 
where. In France, before the revolution, there was 
iK)thing that resembled a London rout. No bals 
j)ar€S, nor fetes of any kind were given in Louis the 
Fourteenth's time, except to the royal family, by the 
JiaiUe noblesse, or the ministers. Next to the fete at 
^hantilly, the most sumptuous on record, was the 
entertainment given at Vaux by the unfortunate in- 
tendant, Fouquet,to the King, Queen Dowager, and 
Madame de laValliere. 

It was a redeeming point in all such festivities^ 
that talent and intellect entered for something. 
Plays, masques, and interludes were written for the 
occasion ; and it was for Fouquet's f^te, that Moliere 
wrote his delightful comedy of " Les Fdcheux,^' an 
admirable subject for a royal auditory, exposed as 
uU princes are to the tiresomeness of eternal syco- 
phancy. 

This fete is also remarkable as an illustration of 
ihe falseness, vanity, and feebleness of him for whom 
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it was given, and of the^ vice of the whole system 
which prevailed in France, up to the time of the 
revolution. The king, who had forgiven his minis- 
ter his exactions from the famistung people, his 
depredations on the provinces, and his wasteful 
prodi^ity of the public money, could not brook the 
supenority of Vaux over St. Germain, the splendour 
of a party exceeding any thing given at the Louvre 
or Fontpnbleau, and the impression it might make 
on the heart of his mistress. The ruin of Fouqucit, 
long r^otely meditated, was now determined on 3 
and the ^ood taste of his courtiers alone prevented 
the royal guest from arresting his host, in the very 
midst of the gayeties got up for his own pleasure 
and amusement. This party was given on the 
twentieth of August, and the bienseance of the court 
put off the arrest of the party-giver till the seventh 
of September. 

Opposed to such royal f^es, a delightful contrast 
is presented in the private society of Paris, always 
distinguished as la ville^ in opposition to la cawr. 
What charming pictures remain to us of the little 
coteries of the Hotel Carnavalet, the suppers at 
Ninon's, the soirees of the Hotels de la Rochefou- 
cauld and Coulange, and the Mercuriali, or Wednes- 
day evenings, of Menage. The circle seldom in- 
cluded more than eight or ten persons, who met to 
laugh with Moliere, and Boileau, at the vices of the 
court, or the absurdities of the Hotel Rambouillet (the 
blue-stocking rendezvous of that day). " Monsieur 
de Rochefoucauld," says Madame de Sevignf. 
'' wished me to go to him this evening to hear the 
reading of a comedy by Molifere, ^Les Precieuses' 
After a joyous supper on a pigeon pie, at Madame 
de Coulange's," (whose own wit was said to be tine 
d?£rjtfff,) " we amused ourselves by going at mid- 
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iiif^t to fetch Madame de Scarron du Jln-fond du 
Faua^ourg Si. Germain, beyond Madame La Fay- 
ette's, and almost at Vaugirard, in the country." 
This topographical sketch is worth something, inde- 
pendently of the frolic of the gay grandmother, taken 
at midnight, to Vaugirard, from the Marais, where 
her own hotel stood, and still stands. 

Towards the conclusion of Louis the Fourteenth's 
rejp, from the time when Madame de Maintenon, 
(i^longer the Madame de Scarron of Vaugirard,) 
hi^ght religious hypocrisy into fashion, the private 
society of France degenerated, and intellect lost 
groisiid. " I hate people that reason," said the king., 
sharply, in answer to some clever observation of the 
son of the Due de la Rochefoucauld. 

La Bruyere describes the decadence of society at 
this period, with his usual talent for exquisite obser- 
vation ; and in doing so, he has left the following 
beautifiil picture of the style of good company, which 
prevailed in the private circles of Paris, after the 
stiiring times of the Fronde. *^Les conversations 
legeres, les circles, la fine plaisanterie, les lettres en- 
jouees et familieres, ou Fmi etoit admis seulement avec 
de Vesprit, taut a dispaim^* ** The women of our 
days," he continues, "are either devotees or co- 
quettes, gamblers or ambitieuses ; some of them are 
all these at once. The rage for favouritism, play, 
gallantry, and confessors, has got possession of the 
fortress, and defends it against the intellectual and 
the witty." Still there was always in France a 
little band of the faithful, to tend the altar and trim 
the lamp of the true worship ; and if, as La Bruyfere 

* M The easy conversationf, the circles, the delicate pleasan- 
try, the familiar and playful letters, to whicli wit and intellect 
plane gave access — all have disappeared.'' 
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saysy*^ Voiture and Sarrasin were born for their age, 
and for the Rambouillets and the Longuevilles, par- 
ties as intellectual, and as agreeable, were pres£died 
in after times, by D'Alembert, Diderot, De Boufflers, 
and Guibert, in the drawing-rooms of Mesdames 
Tencin, Du DeiTand, L'Espinasse^ and Montmo- 
renci." 

While private society was thus making its pro- 
gress upon the true principles of ease, pleasure 
intelligence, the descendants of Louis the 
teentn, and his circle, were kept as close to the 
cedents established at Versailles and Chantilly, as 
age would permit; and the fetes given at L' 
Adam, Chantilly, and the Palais Royal, immediately 
before the revolution, were still directed by tm 
auteur bel esprit^ who made as much a part of the 
household, as the cook or maitre d'hotel. Colle 
suited his poetry de circonstance to the taste of tb^ 
Palais Royal ; Laujon was the Pastor Fido of the 
muses and graces of Chantilly ; and Pont de Yestei 
the egotistical intimate of the egotistical Du Defl^md^ 
was the bel esprit of the Prince de Conti, with the 
title of reader and Secretaire des commandemenx. 
The poor bel esprit held a most mortifying position 
between a menial and confidential friend. fiDs 
rivileges were to have a room in the palace, to fol: 
ow his prince to the country, and to be allowed to 
come in with the dessert after dinner, and eat ices, 
standing behind the chairs of his patrons, for three 
quarters of an hour. Theseprivileges, which werepri- 
vations, wereasmortifyingas they were bienconstates! 

In England, from Mrs. Masham's dull poUtic^ 
assemblies, to the good routs of modem times, no- 
thing resembling the French soiree existed, if the 
blue-stocking parties of Mrs. Montague, and the 
brilliant and refined renhkms of Devonshire Houso 
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ar6 excepted. Buonaparte, who feared the salons of 
Paris more than the Aulic Council, or the cabinet 
of St. James's, discouraged private parties : and 
taking exception to those of Madame de Stael, sent 
her to give her little senate laws at Gopet. Chi the 
return of the Bourbons, the exigencies of the times 
congregated into small and intimate parties the follow- 
ers of the different factions ; and all Paris was broken 
to coteries. In 1818, when things were more 
established, on avoit change cda^ the English 
lates had set the fashion of English routs, and 
ich ladies went about saying, " Only imagine, 
\ ten cooks and thirty-two decorators are employed 

I for the rout of my Lady H .** Great assem- 

^ bJies were affected by all the Endish, which, gene- 
', rally speaking, consisted of just such English and Irish 
\ as nobody in London and Dublm cares to have with 
^ the addition of some of the old emigrant noblesse, 
^ provided by certain female purveyors, whose early 
residence in Paris had exchanged their English ob- 
y acurity for foreign impcwtance. 

As I was perfectly independent of these officious; 
" JimmisseurSf and knew all that was best worth know- 
' ing in France, living, as I should wish to do every- 
' where, with the fifth part of the world, instead of 
) going to an English rout, I determined on giving 
f French soirees myself. 

'^ " Take a day," said Denon, " and your rooms will 
I never be empty f and in the confidence of this pro- 
I phecy, I took my day ; nor would I have exchanged 
] some of my Wednesday evenings for all the eve- 
' nbgs that dignified the iferciinaTt of Menage. With 
{ such men, as Denon, Humboldt, La Fayette, Lan^^ 
1 gles, Segur, B. Constant, Manuel, De la Rochefou* 
) cauld, De Stael, Jay, Jouy, Dupaty, Talma, with 
Aair the cSti gmiclte to boot, at my parties, it is little 
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to be wondered at if admissions to them were can* 
vassed as a distinction, particularly by straog^rs: 
and many even of the ribboned members of the i^ra 
noblesse, wedged in between a doctrinaire and a im- 
dere, like an anchovy in a sandwich, ventured now 
and then to peep in, for the pwpose of seeing^ ooce 
in a WBy^ les hammes marquans du siecle — to hear 
Talma recite, and Jouy read. 

On these occasions, one of the great atti 
was La Fayette* The moment he appearecfl 
his erect and noble figure, and lofty air, distij 
him above the rest), a crowd of young men 
liad watched for his arrival, followed and surrounded 
liim, and their ardent, upturned faces, and sparklitig 
eyes, formed a striking contrast to the beni^ serenity 
bf his calm and venerable countenance ; while tlieir 
rapid and eager questions were equally opposed to 
the measured and emphatic enunciation with which 
herephed. 

It was extremely pleasant on these occasions to 
see the " avatit, pendarU^ et aprtd^ of the revolution 
united, and forming one piquant and instructive UHb- 
lean. The presence also of the Marquise de Vilette, 
with some few of her contemporaries who still Kng- 
ered on the surface of society, was always a striking 
circumstance in the picture ; and some little traces 
of the toilette of 1776 (the epoch when she was by 
the side of Voltaire, to replace the crown he de- 
clined, or to assist him to ihefauteuil, the throne of 
his triumph) were still visible in her dress, along with 
the miniature of her adopted father, which she 
always wore, as her order of merit. 

In looking over the early pages of my " log-book,** 
I find the following entry, dated Rue de Helder, Jan. 
1819. It is just legible to myself, so I will clear it 
out, and enter it here as an apropos. 
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A tjiaiming and crowded soiree^ not however 
*• jBoor les beaux yeux de mom merits^^ but because it 
Tras known that Tahna was to give a scene from 
Macbeth, and Madame Duchenois to read an act of 
Jouy's new tragedy, suppressed by the minister of 
fK)lice. What a congress of talent ! The Count 
•de Segur, Denon, B. Constant, and Langles in one 
group ; General La Fayette, with the Due de Broglie, 
fste de Stael, the Marquis Capponi, and the 
5 Colonel Favier in another ; General Berttuer 

Ehe centre of a circle of pretty women, among 

lom was the Princesse Jablonowska, whom Na- 
poleon pronounced ta be one of the most charming 
persons of her country, where all the women are 
charming^ and the Comtesse de la Rochefoucauld, 
with her " grace, plus belle que la beaute memey* and 
the BeauveauK, that splendid family which would 
have been the inspiration of a Titian, and given him 
brighter models of loveliness than the Famiglia of 
Comaro. There was ray dear friend the LamI of 
Bara, in full regimentals, from the reception of the 
Dacd'Orleans, and a knot of young Americans, with 
the agreeable members of their embassy. And 
then, for my Irish quota, there was he of whom it 
may be said, that he was ." w« pour tous les siecles et 
€wec tous les talens,^* — the last best specimen of Irish 
wit, and Irish humour, who, whether he talks Greele 
with Porson, Irish with O'Leary, or French with B. 
Constant, leaves it in doubt to what age or country 

he belongs — ^the delightful P. L . Then there 

were my two most distinguished countrywomen, 

Ladies , chatting with Lydia White, who always 

says the best thing that is said in whatever language 
she speaks; and the Dutchess of D — — ; with her 
sibyl look drawing off Denon, to talk of those arts 
she loved so sincerely and protected so liberallv. 

Vol. I.— M 
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Dupaty also was there, who promised to read us 
^me of his deUtteurSy and would not ; and Jay, and 
Etienne, and the heart and soul of the M inerve and 
the Constitutionnel, and Charles Pougens, (as I witfi 
told,) for I could not make my way to the anli- 
room, where, amon^ La Fayette's belle jeunesse de 
FrancCf stood the friend of D'Alembert and Diderot 
the most agreeable blind man of this or any other 
country. 

Just as Mademoiselle Duchenois and Talma 
sat down to the reading table, and began the t 
which was a censure on its censurers, the Ki 
chan of Wallachia came in, all cachemires and tur- 
ban, embroidery and brilliants. What a sensation 
among the Parisian petites maitresses ! Here were 
.shawls that might have purchased the whole ex- 
treme drmU and sold France back to its old master. 
What added to the sensation was, that my servant 
liC Clair announced him as the Persian ambassador, 
— ^meniUustre amfrhrey in the Freemasons Lod^ 
of Belle et Bonne, who had been expected. Soil 
was some minutes before we could ^t back from 
the Arabian Nights to our own, wbch termkiaied 
sfAmdidly with Talma's acting the scene of Maobe^ 
and the witches, thrown^ into a dream (by Ducis) 
which Macbeth relates to his wife — a most coM 
conception, but most wonderfully represented. How 
much of Talma's genius was lost, by his being only 
seen and heard in the immensity of the Francois^ 
What struck me most \yas the graphic splendour of 
Shakspeare's genius, piercing through the still me- 
dium of French declamation — the picturesque vita- 
lity of his fine dramatic action, coming out throuffb 
tibie tameness of narrative, which, however fredy 
^^ven, (and it was given with a force kiconceivable 
«to those who have not seen Talma act in private^) 
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always a tame vehicle wheQ compared with 
^dndogue. 

A ball at a banker^s canied off the bel air of my 
.party before midnight : and so Denon, Tahna, Lan- 
ces, and Madame La Yilette, with some half a dozen 
others, remained round the fire, to chat. Tahna 
trook down from the mantel-piece ^book, which had 
just come in. It was Madame de Genlis' " Extraits 

. Dangeau." " This, at least," I said, " will bring 

^ into fashion with the Bourbons." '^^ot a bit, 




id Denon: "they know each other too well.'* 

^nia fell upon the anecdote of the two actors, who 

were dismissed from the theatre and ruined, becaqse 

they ilad displeased the Dauphine par deux sfOs 

fiticets. At this act of littleness, Madame de Gei 

.cannot retrain her admiration. "If," she sai< 

** Louis the Eighteenth should dismiss two- great 

actor» for want of respect, there would be a general 

insurrection in society. Yet this event made no 

sensation in Louis the Fourteenth's time." 

"/2 e^ passe le bons vieux temps^ sung Talma, 
from a vaudeville, which Carbonel had been sing- 
ing, "I remember," said Madame de Vilette, 
^ when young Yestris sprained his ancle, and could 
not move, the queen, who had her brother, the Em- 
peror Joseph, II her box, sent behind the scenes to 
insist on his dancins : %Nefut ce qv^un entreJ^ The# 
thing was impossime, and the minister Breteuil im- 
mediately signed an order to arrest Yestris, who was 
«lnt to La Force." 

Talma Juddered ; and Denon told the anecdote 
of the old Dieudela Danse on this occasion, " C^est 
la premiere bmmUerie de noire maison avec la fa- 
mille des Bourbons J^ 

I think it was Lai^les who said, that the nick- 
name of Xa Mere de VSglise^ by which Madame de 




Genlis is distinguished among the wicked wits of 
Paris, is not a modem malice. It was given her on 
occasion of her publishing "Zrc Religion Consi- 
diree^^ &c., a deep theological work, written when 
she was the platonic friend of Egalite. This Chris- 
tian work was a most unchristian attack on the phi- 
losophers, whom she hated, as mothers of the church 
alone know how to hate. 

"The actor's privilege, however,'' said Ti 
"of beihglhsolent, did not compensate the dej^ 
tion of the caste, whose liberty and hfe were at tSfe^ 
mercy of every court favourite, from the prince of 
the blood to his valet ie chamhre,^ 

" Still," I said, " the actors had a fine tinrfe of it 
fBider Louis the Fourteenth. It was sm aIlusio»-io 
the wealth and consequence of La Dancour, that 
La Bruyfere has said, that the actor, lolling in his 
carriage, casts its mud in the face of ComeUle, who 
goes on foot." 

"Yes," said Talma, "but La Bruyere ha? also 
said, that we in France think of the actors hke the 
Romans^ and live with them like the Greeks." 

" The favour of the great," said M., " unaccompa- 
nied by tlieir esteem, is not a distinction, but a dis- 
grace." 

The conversation reverted to Ddfi^au, Madame 
^de Genlis, and Demontey's«%musing extracts from 
the same work, whieh form the most humorous com* 
jnent that could be given on Madame de Genlis* 
Madame de Sevigne had long since made hers; 
when describing a day at Versailles, ^*^On parlt 
sans cesscy et rien ne demeure sur le cceur ; et Van- 
geau est ravit de tout ce coquet.'** What a mottafor 
his book ! 

* " They talk there without ceasing, but nothing remains in th^ 
heart of all they say ; and Dangeau is ravished with this gossip**' 
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DOCTRINE OP CAUSATION. 

Only think of my giving myself the air of talk- 
ing metaphysics this morning, and throwing in a 
>rd on the Doctrine of Causation, merely to show 

before the Prince C ^li, Count del P o, 

«liid L ^ B— ^ — 9 who were breakfasting with us. 

^^lA look from " my master^' convinced me, that like 
^athcn, " I had got ^^furieusement dans Tinigme;^^ 
^ind with the distressed Irish gentlewoman, whose 
:^ie€;e8sities obliged her to cry ^^hot mutton pies,'' 
^uid who always added, ^* I hope nobody hears mc," 
S too hoped my observation had escaped the ears 
^br which it was^ntended ; and so I began to recom- 

■- :mend the beauties of the county of Wicklow to my 
guests, and made ''pure description hold the place 

■ ^Df sense,'* or 71071-sense. When they were gone, 

"'^ve fell to talk upon the subject, and here was the 
^-^sult. 

The idea of cause is a consequence of our con- 
asciousness of the force we exert in subjecting ex- 

''^^mals to the changes dictated by our volition. 
^rom this we deduce the presence of a force, which 
is the sine qua mm of those other changes in mat- 
^^ir^ in which we have no part. It is this association 
^f ideas which predisposes the savage to impute 
iKitelligence and volition to the unknown causes Of 
xiatural- p>hen6mena. Experience, showing the coti- 
-tttant concurrence of certain antecedents with cer- 
^tain consequences, while it dispels the error of the 
savage concerning voluntary agents, strengthens the 
^lotion of iiatursu causes into a principle. Tht 

MS 



human mind camiot conceive a cause which is not 
necessary ; because the same experience, which 
proves that it is a cause, proves the universality of 
its antecedence to the effect, with which it stands in 
relation. } 
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THE COUNTESS D'ALBANY. 

Tauono of the accidents, incidents, and odd cob- 
junctions of travelling, it happened, one fine autumnal 
morning, at Florence — (and oh^ for the Tuscan 
autumn I with its " Tuscan ,grapes>" fresh olives, 
and autumnal flowers, which givq^the Tuscan capi- 
tal its pretty name) — it happened that my illustri- 
ous countryman, Mr. Moore, my husband, and my- 
Belf, were seated on a sofa in our old palace in the 
Borgo Santa Croce^ looking at the cloud-capped 
Apennines, which seemed walking in at the windows. ; 
— and talking of Lord Byron, (from whose villa on 
the Brenta, Mr. Moore had just arrived,) when our 
Italian servant, Pasquali, announced " The Countess 
D'Albany." Here was an honour which none but 
a Florentine could appreciate ! (for all personal con- 
sequence is so local !) Madame D' Albany qever paid 
visits to private individuals, never left her palace on 
the Amo, except for the ^^nglish ambassa^r's, or 
the Grand Duke's. I had just time to whisper Mr. 
Moore, " The widow of the Pretender ! your legi- 
timate queen !— and the love of your brother poet, 
Alfieri;" and then came my turn to present my 
celebrated compatriot, with all his mudi more durfi- 



Me titles of illustration: so down we all sat» and 
**fell to discoursed* 

I observe that great people,, who have been long 

before the public, and feel, or fancy, they belong to 

posterity, generally make themselves agreeable td 

popular writers ; and they are right ; for what are 

the suffrages of a titled coterie, which can " bear but 

the breath and suppliance of an hour," to the good 

opinion of those, whose privilege it is to confer a 

distinction, to awaken an interest that vibrates to the 

lemotest corner of the known world. Kings may 

give patents of nobility — ^genius only confers patents 

«f celebrity. One line from an eminent writer will 

^confer a more lasting dignity, than all the grand and 

Archdukes, that ever reigned from Russia to Flo- 

^i^nce, can bestow. 

'* Madame D' Albany, already forgotten as the wife 

-^f the last of the royal Stuarts, will live as long as 

-"the language of Dante lasts, in the lines of Alfieri. 

The Countess D'Albany could be the most agree- 

^ble woman in the world; and upon the occasion of 

^his flattering visit, she was so. She could also be 

^he most disagreeable ; for, like most great ladies^ 

iter temper, was uncertain; and her natural hauteur, 

^"when not subdued by her brilliant bursts of good 

Jiumour, was occasionally extremely revolting. Still 

'«he loved what is vulgarly called fun; and no wit, 

or sally of humour, could offend her. 

We had received very early letters from London, 
^vrith the accoimt of the king's death (George the 
Third). I was stepping into the carriage, to pay 
JMadame D'Albany a morning visit, when they 
sirrived— and 1 had them still in my hand, on entering 
lier library on the rez^de-chausseey where I found 
her alone, and writing, when I suddenly exclaimeil 
>jvith a French theatrical air, 
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4 Oranfle. Priiic0M0« iont Its torts tout uii people d^Iore, 
Je vien8 tous I'aniioiicer, VUsurpateur est mort." 

**What usurper r' asked Madame D'Albany, a 
little surprised, and not a little amused. 

" Madame, VElecteur d'Hanovre cesse de vivre /' 
The mauvaise plaisanterie was taken in ^od part; 
for, truth to tell, thouuzh the Countess D' Albany 
always spoke in terms oi respect and gratitude of the 
royal family, and felt (or aifected) an absolute passjoB 
for his present Majesty, whose picture she had, she 
was always well pleased that others should consider 
her claims to the rank of queen as legitimate, of 
which she herself entertained no doubts. She, 
however, affected no respect for a husband, whonj, 
living, she had despised for his vices, and hated for 
his cruelty^ ^ 



IRISH reliquaries/ 

t3NB of the most curious Irish reliquaries extant 
iathe Caah of the O'Donnels, still in the possession 
of that^ncient famOy. I gave a description of it 
'in my n«5^el of 'O^Donnel,' which brought me, for 
the first and only time in my life, within the walls of 
a court of justice. The circumstance is illustrative 
of Irish manners and opinions, and ii» therefore worth 
relatiAg. It should seem that a tradition had beei 
handed down from the okl times, forbidding, under 
some terrible ^Blue Beard* penalty, the indulgence 
of an unhallowed curiosity respecting the i^ontents 
of the Caah ; and that, in the memory of man, it 
hsA nsitQv beei3i opened. When it was placed,^«ntk 
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^*lier fnxtily documents, in the custody of the Ulster 
^ing at arms, that gentleman, it was alleged^ had, 
^th the nautral curiosity, the birth-right of th6 
children of Eve, (who are more or less Prys or Pan- 
doras,) indulged himself with a peep into the Caah ; 
for, else, how could Lady Morgan describe it ? It 
^0 happened that, though the lineal descendants of 
t.lie O'Donnels have for some generations been Pro^ 
testants, the eldest of its female members, and th6 
•Unmediate proprietress of the relic, still retained ci 
^Gmciful and sentimental, if not a religious supersti- 
tion on the subject ; and if the king at arms really 
looked into the box, he found at the bottom, not 
iope, but its antipodes — a law-suit ! The lady 
rought her action for the lost services of the mys- 
tery ; and I, who had received my information from 
lie kindness (and general knowledge of such an- 
^quities) of the defendant, w as subpoenaed to prove 
at he was better acquainted with " such secrets in 
-^liis farthel and box, which none must know," than 
1^€ could be, from a mere external inspection.* For-^ 
t.«inately for aJl the parties concerned, just as the 
<^atfse was about to be called on, the good taste, and 
"t^imely intervention of the other and younger mem^ 
t^rs of this most respectable and excellent family, 

Erevailed with the plaintiff to abate something of 
er resentment, and the dispute was settled Vairnable* 
T^he Caah contained only a mouldering piece of 
^^llum, in all probability a copy of one of the 
gotoels. 

Another celebrated relic was the Caah or Corp- 
Uua of the O'Briens. These portable shrines wer<^ 



* Sir W. Betham is so learned in all that concerns Irish aijii' 
tlqulties, that there could have been no difficulty whatever on 
his part, in guessing the contents of the Caah : such reliquarieii 
ir^re destined only to the one pious purpose.. 
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devoted to the preservation of the holy volume:^ 
copies of winch were formerly so precious and so 
rare in Ireland, that none but religious societies, or 
wealthy and noble famDies, could obtain them. Not 
only the gospels were difficult to be had, but persons 
sufficiently skilful in penmanship to copy them, could 
scarcely be found for any recompense. A learned 
clerk (Pra Dominick) engaged for this purpose by 
St, Cronan, refused to write longer than one day, 
irom sun-rise to sun-set. In all times ^les grands 
(alens se font prierJ** St. Cronan, who " was 
Yorkshire too," closed with the agreement, having 
previously made a clandestine arrangement Vith the 
gun to shine uninterruptedly for forty days ; and the 
copyist, outwitted by the saint, was ob%ed to hold 
by his bargain. This, I believe, is the identical 
missal sent, in the superb Caah, as a donation to the 
Irish monastery at Ratisbon, by Tirdellagh O'Brien^ 
Ki^ of Munster. 

The gospel, thus sumptuously enshrined, was first 
enclosed in a case of the most durable wood, gene*- 
rally of yew or oak, which, in time, became as 
sacred as the holy deposite. It was then placed In a 
box of copper (the Caah) plated with silver or gold, 
embossed with precious stones and crystals, and 
covered with effigies of saints, angels, and scrip- 
tural devices. They were also marked with some 
inscription, such as on the Caah of the O'Briens, 
which, as well as I remember, ran thus : — ** Thady 
O'Brien caused me to be gilt ; the Prince of Hy »> 
coadjutor of the Bishop, lately restored me ; nndL 
Shaneen, the artist, decorated me.'' 

The relics of antique times are always preciou 
They are the monuments of the barbarity, ignoranc 

*^ Great talents require prenin^.^' 
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and dupery, from which knowledge, by its powerful 
agent, the printing-press, is so slowly redeeming us. 
Fhilosophy, no less than antiquarian research, is 
deeply interested in their conservation. 



THE CADENAS. 

As a set-ofF against my barbarous Irish reliquary, 
the French cadenas^ used at the royal table, in the 
Tuileries, upon occasions of grand ceremony, is 
worth quoting. It is the amoert reserved expressly 
for the king, containing his salt-seller, cruets, plates, 
jrlasses, &c. &c., locked up under a cadenas^ or 
padlock. Having had the honour to be present at 
the wedding-dinner (or supper) of the Duke dc 
Berri, I made some inquiries, of an ultra friend who 
sat near me, as to this coffer, which was carried to 
the head of the table. ** Tis an old custom,'' she 
said, " and, in its origin, a precaution against poison.^' 
"What, in the good old times?" I said. She 
shrugged, and repHed by the unanswerable " Que 
^ulez-vous ? les michans sont de tous les terns f^^ 

* *' What would yoa hare ? There are scoundrels_ in ill 
times." 
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TOFINO. 

I WAS one day walking on the Piazza del Duomo, 
at Milan, with the Abbate Breme,''^ when, passinf 
near one of the lateral gates of the vice-r^ai 
palace, on our way to the post-office, he stopped» 
and patted a little dog on the head, which lay basking 
in the sun beside the sentry-box of the guard. He 
said, ** You must know Tofino — ^his story is « 
romance — 

** Credo che il senta ogni gentil persona^''^ 

While the Abbate was speaking and caressing 
Tofino, who seemed to know him, and returned his 
caresses, several passengers, as they hurried ODi 
either gave their buon giorno to the dog, or addeS 
9 sympathizing buona hestia ! — -povera hestia ! anil 
siome nung him a biscuit or other eatable. All nb- 
tjced him. 

" Tofino," said Signor Breme, " is the most popti- 
tar personage in all Lombardy. His merit is thft 
only point upon which we all agree. Classicist^ 

* MonBeigneur Luize de Breme^ ez-grand almoner of Italj, 
aJSd son to the minister of the interior, (of Sardinia), was one ff 
those European characters, whom to name is to recall to the me- 
mwy of all the most distingaished strangers who visited Milan. 
Eminent! J amiable and accomplished, he was a liberal patron 
9f Italian literature, in all its branches ; and he was at the hes<l 
9f the school of romanticism in Milan. He was the dear fri^iiA 
^f ]tf adame de Stael and her family, and of Monti, the poet, 
and he was intimately known to Lord Byron, Ugo Foscolo, nski 
to most of the celebrated persons of Europe, whoso opimt ns 
aa^ writings favjoared hispecoliser tset in literatore. 
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^d itmianticistSy liberals and ilHberalsi alike accord 
their siiffliiges, and contribute their quota to the 
C<Hnforts of this anden imUtaire. Tofino has made 
die terrible campaign of Russia, with equal honour 
to himself and fidelity to his master. He is a miracle 
of canine affection and intelligence 1 

^ A dragoon in the Italian army having reared him 
fit^n a puj^y, and taught him many ingenious tricky 
was called off with his regiment to Spain. The 
<faraeoon had a dear friend, a set^ant in tne guardia 
Hate ; and, in the pressefiii'^nefU that he fiiiould nevet 
return, he bequeathed Tofino, with the old proverb, 
which is to be found in all languages—'^ As you love 
me, love my dog r 

^ The guardsman took the bequest, as a matter 
of sentiment, became attached to the dog, and, in 
return, inspired Tofino with the most intelligent 
attachment : he went on his messages, kept sentry 
with him at the palace gate, and gave his possessor 
a sort of celebrity as il padrone di Tofino. The 
moment arrived when the Imperial Guara, vrith the 
Prince Eugene at its head, were called to join the 
fatal expiedition to Russia. The sergeant and To* 
fino marched off together from the sunny i>lains of 
their native Lombardy, for the snowy deserts of 
Moscow. Tofino weathered out all the fatigues and 
dangers of that most fearful campaign — stiU beside 
his master in the march, in the battle, swinuning 
with him across the icy fords, or following him 
through the smoking ruins of burnt villages. To* 
fino's master at last fell a victim, with neariy |he 
whole of that splendid and gallant Italian legion, to 
whose valour and fidelity Buonaparte gave his testi- 
mony to the last hour oi his life. The sergeant of 
the Imperial Guard, in the awfiil retreat from Mo»- 
Gow, was seen, for the last time, by cme of his C€«n- 

VoL. I.— N 
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rades and townsmen, suddng, tdler the passage of 
the Niemen, near a firozen torrent, which he had 
passed with his dog. There he was left expiring f 
and as he was never heard of afterward, there bt 
probably died, with none to watch over his last ago- 
nies — but Tofino ! 

^ Long after the campaign of Russia was termi- 
natedttt^ neighbours of the Piaxzd del Duomo, whett 
speaking of that disastrous event, wluch left the 
bones of so many of their gallant compatriots ta 
whiten on the Russian soil, would still recall the 
iGklelity of Tofino, whose last act of affection bai 
been related by a surviving spectator. 

** One day, however, a wretched Httle animal was 
seen prowling about the PakKszo Bealcy whose moans 
attracted general attention, and who, at last, laid 
himself down before the sentry-box at the lateral 
gate, to the left of the palace, from which to tiib 
period ^now five years) he has never stirred. It was 
Tofino !— "and neither force, nor caresses, nor the 
inclemency of the most inclement season,have proved 
sufficient to induce him to quit the spot where hif 
4naster last did duty before the expedition, and where 
the sympathy of ms' master's miUtary brethren, atii 
of the inhabitants of the quarter of the Piazza dA 
DuomOf have raised him this little casino^ and daiFf 
provide for his wants and his comforts. The Mila- 
nese come from all parts to pay an occasional visit 
to Tofino, and to honour, in this faithfiil animal, thai 
virtuous instinct of elective affection which Nature 
dreproduces, under so many forms, throughout her 
i^ystem of universal love and beneficence r 
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RELIGIONS. 

Aky fool, who will attack a false religion, by op- 
pofiiiig to it another as absurd as itself; will make 
converts and establish a sect. But he who opposes 
superstition by the demonstration of its contradic- 
tkmsy wiU excite universal abhorrence, and will 
iiardly escape stoning. 

liucian, in his life of Alexander, the false prophet, 
relates that this mountebank prophesied at once 
against the Christians and against the Epicureans of 
Pontus, as being in a common hostility against him- 
^If and his pretensions. In a similar spirit, certain 
writers of our own times accuse the reformed reli- 
gion of atheism* or a tendency towards it. Gifford 
called every one atheist, in his Quarterl'g Review^ 
whom he wanted to bring into disrepute. If, there- 
fore, I were to define atheism, I should call it, the 
state of differing from^any received mode of thinking 
in matters of religion, or in any thing else, where 
money or money's worth is concerned. The Epi- 
cureans and Christians of Pontus must have beeii a 
good deal suiprised to find themselves in the same 
category ; and bo, too, would many of Mr. Gifford's 
atheists. 
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TOWER OF BABEL. 

TWosb who have a taste for alleg(»iziiig the Bible^ 
may probably consider the builders of Babel as i 
set of disputatious metaphysicians, scaling HeaveB 
by their inquiries into matter and spirit. Their 
punishment gives ccmsistence to the fancy; si&ce 
nothing could foil them so mu<?h as a confusion of 
language : as is proved by their descendants, who 
have been squabbling about words (mistaken for 
things) even down to the present day. 



MATHEMATICAL LADIES. 

1 CAN perfectly understand Lord Byron's anti^ 
pathy to mathematical ladies. There is nothing in 
the study of numbers analogous to female intelkctr 
which is essentially imaginative. Femde mathe« 
maticians are seldom what the French call aimables. 
In the middfe of the last century, Newton's sublime 
discoveries rendered mathematics fashionable ; and 
fashion will reconcile a French lady even to the 
mathematics, "ia belle Epiilie** of Voltaire, and 
Madame Ferrand, the frieiid and mistress of Con- 
dillac, are two of the most notable instances. The 
former translated and commented on Nevfrton in 
the intervals of the gaming-table and the toilet ; and 
the latter wrote a considerable part of the " TVaiU 
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iei Sensations^ the well-known work of her philo- 
sophical lover. These, however, were exceptionEf, 
produced by the influence of the times. The exact 
sciences are not made for woman. . Her feelings* 
are too petulant for cool, temperate calculation, in 
^ which fancy and sensibility go for nothing at all. 
When Nature, in her caprice, produces a Bolognesc 
doctoress, really learned in such matters, the woman 
is sure to suffer by it. 

The cleverest women are accused (and with some 
reason,) of inaccuracy in their thoughts ; but the de- 
fect does not arise (as some have imagined) from the 
want of the dicipline of a course of mathematics. 
Madame de Stael was sometimes inconsequential 
in her reasoning ; but neither she, nor many other 
female and non-mathematical writers of less power* 
have fallen into such "' bald and disjointed" twaddle 
as is to be found in the pamphlets of some of our 
university polemics and politicians. << The high men,** 
as t am told they are called at Cambridge and 
Oxford, do not ususJly become the i^ost distinguished 
statesmen and philosophers. 

I suspect, therefore, that the current admiration 
fixr the mathematics, as an instrument of mental 
dicipline, arises much more from the safety of suck 
pursuits, and their disconnexion with moral and 
political interests, than from the rigor and exactness 
0f their methods of argumentation. At the end of 
% five years' college course, the student is not more 
likely to question established abuses, than if he had 
^ent the time in playing shuttlecock. His moral 
Acuities have been kept j^rfectly quiescent. Indig- 
nation at public and private wron^, contempt for 
falsehood and dishonesty, the kindling glow of ap- 
probation at patriotic self-sacrifice, Imve remained 
Unawakened and cold. The pursuit of abstractions 

N2 
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hag shut out all interest or feeUng for realities ; vai 
the university whippers»in have trained the yoang 
tiound quite away from the puhniit of forbidden 
truths. 

A mere mathematician is the fittest raw materifll 
for manufacturing a passive-obechence parson, or an 
all-confiding country gentleman. Placed in tb^ 
foreground of the world's great scene of action, tt^e 
most accomplished of the class is but on a par witli. ^ 
mere land-surveyor ; he can ei^imate quantities, a0^ 
nothing more* With the sole exception of tfc^ 
inventors, (who, as in the other branches of kno^^* 
ledge, must be superior persons,) the greatest pro^* 
cients in the mathematics are oflen the dullest an^ 
least apprehensive of men ; and as they mistake 
superiority of their scientific methods, for their 
aptitude to discover truth, they are the most 
sumptuous. These are the persons who sneer 
lady writers, and imagine that there is no road 
common sense and common observation, but oV( 
the Ass's Bridge. 

Of mathematics, as a means to an end, aa tl^^ 
handmaid to the natural sciences, it would be 
to speak slightingly; but as a mere discipline, 1 fim< 
1 am not singular in doubting their efficacy; and I 
certain that, for the female mind in particular, 
can do little bey<Hid encouraging pedantry ; whil^^ 
they bhmt that rapid intuition which serves a 
better than reason, and gives to superior female 
the influence they have so often possessed on ptiUic^ 
affairs. In literature, more especially, it is 
intuition, this promptitude to feel, rather than 
analyze the trutn, that has ^ven not only their chana_ 
but, I will add, thek utilit^r to female writers, l^ 
they were more exact, they would be less striking^^^ 
Their especial service is to keep alive the fervour o-^ 
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entlnisiasni, and to avert the calculating seliSshnea^ 
which is the besetting sin of advanced civilization. 
One day, complainii^ to a celebrated Irish vrit erf 
the fauhs of my early works, he replied, "Let them 
alone, child ; it is to your faults you owe your 
miccess." 



CARDINAL GONSALVI. 

" Le joli rende«-vou8 qu'il m'a donn^.** 

MaDAMB DB MAIttTBBOX. 

Mais ! quel rendexrvous! Doctrine of possibili- 
iiefs, — ^whoever should have predicted to ine such as 
appointment some years back, when I was paddling 
about the bogs, and knocks, and slieus of the barony 
of Tireragh, and thinking Father Fljrn, of Colooney 
(the Father John, par parenthese, of my "Wild Irish 
^irl"), the greatest hierarch of the Catholic church 
extant — ^whoever, *^ihen and iherBr should have 
predicted to rae that I should have given rendexrvoiu 
to an cimwenxo— a cardinal secretary — ^ a prince of 
the Roman church,'*— one who governed Aim, whose 
predecessors governed the world — ^I should have 
beheved the prediction just as much as the Brewer's 
Tub-woman, who married Lawyer Hyde, would 
have believed the man who might have prophesied 
her becoming the mother of a Dutchess of York, and 
the grandmouier of two queens of England \ And 
where did I give this notable rendez^vous? — ^^Je 
vau$ le donne en une-^ vaus lotdonne en qiwJtrer a& 
.Madame de S6vign6 says, in setting her daughter to 
guess who Mademoiselle was going to marry. — ^Why . 



^ 
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in the chureh of the Quirinal, at Rome, and at tae 
Cardinal's request I Peardi^ my cardinal was none 
of yoiir ordinary cardinals-^none of your Cardie 
nals, who '^ come with a whoop and come with a 
call," and take a cover at your table, and fill your 
little anti-room with 2a famiglia^* in tarnished live- 
ries and coloured cotton neck-kerchiefs, smelling o£ 
the ends of candles, which smoke out of their fiisty 
coat-pockets, and giving, very .literally, a tnauvais 
odeur to the whole apartment. 

The Cardinal, par excellence^ the Cardinal Goa- 
salvi, was of another etqffe ! Sunday after Sunday 
I had been gazing in awe on his terrible eyes, as 
they flashed on the whole Conclave,, at the head of 
which he sat in the Pope's Chapel. There was 
something superhuman in those eyes !-*«omethii^^ 

^ That o'er-inform'd their tmement of daj." 

They are now beaming fiill on me from his most 
singular portrait, which, amon^ a collection of singu- 
lar portraits, and placed, as it is, between the ori- 
S'ad pictures of Alfieri and Byron, extinguishes all 
at surround it. They would do equally well in a 
^rsonification of love or murder. Their master-* 
expression was intense passion ; but passion directed* 
not subdued, by crafl. 

I had heard a great 'deal of Gonsalvi in France, 
where he had resided much, and was well known. 
Talking him over with Denon, the night before we 
left Paris for Italy, he sketched off his character with 
bis usual finesse of touch and accuracy of drawling 
-^^^ Grand politique, et un peu libertin; d^aiUeurSf 

* The kousehold of the great families and cardinals of Rome 
are called Iqfamigliat or thefamilj. A cardinal never drives or 
walks out, or pays a visit, without a train of liveried servants. 
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Jiomme trh-^ximabk^ et tant soit pen dangereuxJ^* 
like all men of the temperament'which goes to the 
]^hest order of genius, the Cardinal Gmsalvi was 
essentially liberal. What is called liberality is so 
poreiy the power of seeing clearly, and judging 
sagaciously, concerning the actual state of society — 
its wants, and its means — that able men must be 
liberal men, sooner or later. The ablest will not 
wait for the pressure of exigencies. There is some- 
thing in the nerve, and sinew, and circulation of a 
man of genius, that forces him oh with the age, and 
leaves mm no power of election. Whenever the im* 
pulse is crossed or diverted by some private interest^ 
some personal ambition, or individual view, his great 
csater is checked. The " En avantr of General 
ScHMiaparte was the true star of his glory — the re- 
turn, the retrogradation to old systems and old forms, 
w^as the destruction of the emperor ! His alliance 
y^nth the . Gothic fabric of Hapsburg was the fatal 
eoigunction that mouldered his new raised fortunes 
to the dust. It WES the baneful influence of the 
same incubus of illiberality and despotism which 
turned Gonsalvi from his high destiny, and made 
him a dependant, when he should have been a 
leader. Still, before he caught a view of the papal 
throne, through the power of Austrian agency, he 
was so open, so bold in his expression of liberal 
<q)inions, not only in temporal but spiritual concerns, 
that he was suq)ected of being a member of some 
of those secret societies which, (like the secret tri- 
bunal of old,) made even power tremble in its 
strongest fortress. By some, he was called the 
Cardinal Carbonaro; and il giacobino and il radicale 
were names publicly bestowed on one who soon 

^^^ A great politician, and something of a libertine, — ^for the 
rost, an amiable man, but perhaps a little danferou." « 
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silenced all imputations, by permitting the dungeoHf 
of the Papa^l State to be filled with the victims of 
that terrible political reaction, which followed close 
upon the restoration effected by the Holy Alliance. 

Gonsalvi was, however, eminently superior to the 
time and persons under whose influence and power 
he acted ; and his private agency and personal feel» 
in£s were in peipetual opposition to the public part 
which, as first minister to Pope Pius the Seventh, he 
was obliged to act. Had he flourished in remoter 
times, he would have made a splendid Pope i — a 
something between Leo the Tenth and Ganganelli — 
showy, sumptuous and gallant as the first — ^lettered^ 
liberal, and astute as the latter. As it was, he was 
chained to the fortunes of his friend, the reigning 
pontiff — ^involved in a sort of inevitable dependence 
upon the dull despotism of Austria^ and always en 
butte to the intrigues of the illiberal, and to the 
bigotry of the conclave. Thus circumstanced, he 
' had a part of infinite difficulty to perform. Had he 
been honest, he would have thrown it up; but he 
was a churchman, and, in his spiritual ambition, 
pretre avant tout. Still, so little did GU>nsaivi par- 
ticipate in the cdgoterie ^f his class or order — so 
little was he bound by prejudice or predilection to^ 
the ordinances of the church, that (like the archbishojp^ 
of Taranto) he was opposed to the celibacy of th^^ 
priesthood ; and he suggested to Buonaparte, thst^^ 
jBhould the French government demand the libertj^ 
of marris^e for the ministers of the Gallican churcf^^ 



the court of Rome would not make any objectic 
**Parce qiuT (to use his own words) " ce rietait qu*m^^ 
point de disciplined* Buonaparte agreed with him o 
the advantage of such an innovation ; and said th; 

. >» »« Because it was but a point of diaciplinot" 
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7 he did not ui^ the point, it was simply because 
be would not give the adleU-montes of the Faubourg 
St. Germain a pretence for calling the pope a 
heretic. The proposition and the rejoinder were 
furious and characteristic. IJere, then, was a car- 
dinal out of the '' common roll" of cardinals ; md I 
went to Rome, desirous, but hopeless, of knowing 
him ; for it was reported that he had ceased to hold 
assemblies, or to go to them, and that he was living 
m official retirement. So I consoled myself with 
Cardinal Fesch, who was all good higEnour and good 
nature ; and who allowed me to rummage about his 
most interesting palace, and admire his gallery aiid 
his pontifical toilette — his pictures by Raphael, and 
his point-laces, enough to make the mouths of Em- 
presses water. 

One fine Roman winter morning — (they very 
much resemble a summer's day in Ireland) — ^the 
Dutchess of Devonshire called on me, and, sans prd- 
ambulej announced the Cardinal Gonsalvi's desire to 
make my acquaintance : but, though the dutchess did 
not say as much, I saw there was some Uttle diffi* 
culty about the where and the how of this introduc- 
tion. The cardinal was a minister of state, and I 
was ("audacious little worm!") the author of 
** Prance !" It was, therefore, rather a delicate mat- 
ter for him to give me rendez-votis any where on 
this side the Styx. The Dutchess, however, said she 
would let me know on the following day ; and I re- 
ceived the following note, in answer to one I had 
^nt as an inscription on a Roman brick, which I 
found in the well-known excavation, made by her 
grace round the column Phocas : — 

*^Mt dbar Madam, 
^^ I am not an Irishwoman ; but I admire Irish 
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talent and imagination, and ym are certakify indebted 
to you for enabling us to judge of them, I retufi 
ibe stone or brick, with all the rights diat I mi^ 
have to it, and am flattered by the inscription,* I 
also send you the edition of the Fifth Satire ef 
Horace, and am truly gratified by your praise of h. 
If you will go to the Quirinal chapel on Thursday,! 
shall have an opp<»tunity of presenting y<mi» Oh^ 
dinal Gonsalvi. I shall go about eleven. 
" Pray believe me very much yours, 

** Elizabeth Dbvonshirb." 

** If you wish to go to the chapel to-morrow, 
(Thursday,) I will call for you a little before elev^ 
and for Sir Charles also. If the Cardinal stops to 
«peak to me, I shall present you, &c. d^c." 

I forget what was the granck cerhnonie cele« 
brated on the above-mentioned day at the Quirinal $ 
but it was one of singular magnificence. The 
Dutchess of Devonshire had the privilege of places 
devoted to the families of the Cardinals, and we com- 
manded a full view of that splendid church, whicl^ 
like the Temple of the Sun, whose site it occupiei, 
was all light, lustre, and effulgence. The central 
nave was thronged with the dignitaries of the 
church, in grand costume, abbots, priors, and raon- 
signori — 

'^ Black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray.^' 

The tribunes were filled with representatives of the 
beautv and fisLshi(» of £urope, from the Niemen to 
the Thames. The pope was on his throne ; the con- 
clave sat beneath him, in vestments of easteni 

* A few lines written by the author, who had supposed the 
dattfhter of the Bishop of Deny to hikve b«en am Lrishwomas. 
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J^ude^and splendour; whfle at their feet were 
failed their humble amdatori. The pope ponti- 
ficated ; and when the censers had flung their odours 
;€>n the air, and the loud hosannas had ceased to peal^ 
« procession began, which was one of the most im^ 
posing I ever beheld/ The pope, borne aloft on his 
moyeable throne, and on the necks of his servants, 
Appeared like some idol of pagan worship.. The 
members of the conclave, two by two, followed ; 
their trains of violet velvet, held up by the caudeUori. 
The whole spectacle passed on, andL half way down 
the great vestibule which precedes the chapel, disap- 
peared among its lofty and massive columns. The 
Cardinal Secretary then broke off from the line of 
^arch, and joined us, as we stood under the sliadow 
of a pillar. 

The presentation was as unceremonious, as the 
t&onversation which ensued was pleasant, easy, and 
^spiritueL We talked of France, and the^persons we 
mutually knew there ; and I saw that there was a play- 
lul attempt to draw me out on the subject of Rome 
and the actual order of things in Italy, more flatter- 
ing than fair, and which I parried as well as I could. 
Before we parted, he proposed, with great polite- 
ness, calling on us the following day ; but, as we 
Were lodged (as were many of our betters) au vingt- 
tnnquiemey I declined the hcmour till after our re- 
turn from Naples. 

Cardinal Gonsalvi conversed in French like a 

. Parisian, and his {rfirases were epigranunatic and 

Well turned. As we stood in the partial shadow of 

one of the great columns, with some streaks of 

bright light falling from a high window on the rich 

robes and diamond buckles of his eminence, I was 

struck by the oddity of the group. The fine figure 

wd countenance, and magnificent costume of the 

Vol. I.^O 
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Roman Carduialy — the sybil air and look of the 
British peeress^ whose tall, slight form, wrapped in « 
black velvet mantle, surmounted by a black hat, and 
<me sweeping feather, tsuch as Rubens would hav# 
delighted to copy,^-«nd my own ^ Little Red-ndiD^' 
hood" appearance (as Irish asif I had never left tb9 
banks of the LifTey) — and again, the true impersona^ 
tion of all that is most English in physiognomy tmi 
tcumure in my £inglie^ husband — ^it was a pictW 
to fill the canvass of a Callot or a Caravaggio I What 
was most odd \% all this, was the eonjunction €rf*pcf- 
sonages so apparently incongruous. This could not 
have haroened fifty years bacL What effected it 
now ? The " march of intellect !" vnth its sevei^ 
league boots, Uke those of the Marquis of Carabas! 
Ocnone ! a little wild Irish W4>man to march fitxB 
the banks of the Boff of Allan, to hold a colloquy 
sublime on the banks of the. Tiber, cm the Msm 
Quirmcdis^ with a Roman Cardinal. — That is « 
march vnth a vengeance i 



FRENCH POETRY. 

" EvBRT body," says sturdy Johnson, ** has H 
right to say what he likes, and every body has 8 
right to knock him dovm for il ;'' — a canon of ciilif 
cism, of which the. disputants of our days have not 
been slow to avail themselves. As far, at least, as a 
virtual emd constructive Imock-down blow is coo- 
cemed, it is the favourite syllogism of reviewerif 
paimphleleers, and parliamentary orators. For my 
own part, I have always said ^ijhat I liked, and I 
have been knocked down for k pretty often from 
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Fontios to Pilate * that is, from GifforJ to Croly. I 
lOB ratber popular, I flatter myself, in France ; and 
yet the FVaich hare neyer pardoned my skepticism 
tdth respect to the anrivalled poetical merits of 
ilacine ; and they have not always sparred with the 
gloves on, in their application of the Johns(»uan 
maxim to my case. Still I say, that Racine is no 
Met, according to our northern ideas of poetry. 
The French are too apt to mistake rhymes and rhe- 
toric for poetry. A French gentleman, in speaking 
of a young Parisian Sappho, said to me, the other 
^y, ^^Elhfait des vers comme un ange /"* Making 
verses, however, is not writing poetry ; and the very 
phraseology demonstrates a rooted di^rence in tlve 
ideas of the two nations on the subject. 

€renerally speaking, French poetry is but metrical 
prose. Stripped of its rh}rmes, and released from 
the ties of measure, there is little in it of that imageiy, 
in i;?hich we imagine poetry to consist I should 
8ay, in my ignorance, that Beranger is the truest 
living poet of his country. His writings are in cha- 
racter with the genius, and language,, and tempera- 
ment of his nation, which is essentially witty, intel- 
lectual, full of philosophy and thought ; and I would 
rather have written one verse of one of his delightful 
patriotic songs, than a whole volume of Henriades 
'mad Jardms. 

It is no bad compliment to a nation, to say that it 
is not poetical. Tne finest poets have flounshed in 
tfie most barbarous times. When the people know 
fKything, they are thrown upon the exaggerations of 
fittcyi and the poverty of a language is among the 
ttiest pregnant occasions of poetical diction. Ho- 
mer, nesiod, Davkl, Ossian, Dante, Chaucer, are 

* ** 8ba makes venea tike an aii^L*' 
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among the greatest poets extant ; yet, in what tiioes 
did they write ! The structure of the French laB-* 
guage, also, with its mute vowels, surrounds die 
mere fabric of verse with such difficulties, as wm 
only to be conquered by a laborious study. The 
nation, therefore, is more struck by the merit of 
style, than of matter ; and the habits of Ac Pari- 
sians are so alien from all acquaintance with nat«se 
— so tied down to conventional notions and feelings 
that a Schiller or a Shakspeare would not be under^ 
stood by them. Above all, the dread of ridicule* 
the predcHninant vice of the French morale, effeetop 
ally prevents an indulgence in those elans of senti* 
ment, without which genuine poetiy, in the Knglwh 
sense of the word, cannot exist. The fact is, thai 
the standard of excellence is not the same in London 
and Paris ; and international criticism is pretty much 
the dispute of the two knights, ree^cting the ccdoiif 
of the shield, of which they did not see the same rides 



IDLENESS OF GENIUS. 

I SAID, not long since, to Mr. ***, " Nobody 
tolerates, or even likes, a thoroi^-going, genuine, 
conscious coxcomb, more than I do — one who hm^ 
taken up the profession coolly and deliberately^ like 
the Brummels, &c. &c. of old. But I cannot stand 
your friend : he is such a dull dandy, and ootluBg 
but a dandy." 

" No, I assure you,'* was the reply ; " he is by n^ 
means deficient. He has, on the contrary, con«ider<* 
able talent; but he is so indolent. How often do 
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¥011 see gieat talent rendered ineffident by indo- 
fcocer 

"Yes, yon do," I said; "it is a pity." But, 
suddenly struck with the absurdity, I observed, 
^'.What nonsense we are talking. One goes on for 
ever repeating common places, without reflection. 
You know, 88 well as I do, that great talents and 
indolence are physically incompatible. Vitality, or 
a&«aliveness-^«energy, activity, are the great elements 
of what we call talents." 

The idleness of genius is a mere platitude, Ba- 
eon, Shaksf^eare, l£lton, Voltaire, Newton, all who 
kttre enlightened and benefitted the world, have 
been no less remarkable for their labour, than for 
dnr genius. Physical activity may exist without 
mind ; but the man of talent cannot be idle, even 
tfaoii^ he desire it ; he is mastered by his mora! 
GBlsi^, and pushed into activity, whether he will or 
not. I know not a better instance of the industry 
and eneigy of talent, than my friend ShieL A leader 
of the great nationed army of the disqualified, and 
oUi^ed to a perpetual study and practice of the 
tactics of defence and offence — a lawyer of consider- 
able business-^'-^an orator, standing alone, not only 
in Ins own country ,^ where so many are eloquent, 
but in his age and in EurovM? — a dramatic vniter, 
long ranked among the first of his day^ — he adds to 
these scqiirces of occupation, wiiich are not sufficient 
to exhaust his unwearied indui^ry, his frequent con- 
tributions to the New Monthly Magazine— those 
briUiant and (ancifiil sketches, which, though thrown 
out in moments of relaxation, are, fi>r graphic deline- 
ation and picturesque colouring, equal to the bert 
pages, which have made the reputation of Sir W. 
Scott. 

Then again, there is O'Connell, the head and firont 

02 
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of all agitation^ moral, political, sodal, and legal. 
When we read in the papers those eloquent and 
powerful speeches, in which the spectres of Ireland's 
oppression are called up from the depths of history; 
with a perfect knowledge of all that has concern^ 
the country from its earliest records, and in v^ck 
unnumbered ^'modern instahces^of misrule, in idl 
its shades of ignorance and venality, are collected 
Gcom the storehouse of his capacious memory, — those 
speeches in which, amidst the fieiy explosions of 
long nurtured indignation, (the petulant outpourings 
of constitutional impatience,) aimunents of Iqgicd 
conviction, and facts of curious detail, come fijith^ 
ad from an exhaustless fountain,— -who but would 
suppose that the life of the patriot, demagogue, and 
agitator, was occupied exclusively in the one great 
and absorbing cause ? It is, however, on his way 
liome from the courts^ and after l^al labours^ tfaaC 
have occupied him from the dawn of light, that, (as 
if to escape from the homage which haunts his steps) 
he turns into the Catholic Association — it is alter 
having .set a jury-box in a toar by his humour, made 
^'butchers weep" by his pathos, driven a witness te 
the last shift of Irish evasion, and puzzled a judge t^ 
some p(Mnt of law, not dreamed of in his philosophy, 
that, all weary and exhausted as he must be, he 
mounts the rostrum of the Com Exchange, the Jut 
piter Tonans of the Catholic senate ; and^ by those 
thunderboltsof eloquence, so much more enfective 
to hear than to read, kindles the lambent light of , 
patriotism to its fiercest glow, and with >< fear of f 
diange perplexes" Brunswick clubs and Oras^ge 
lodges.* I 

'* InsigBO moestis prflBsidiam reie, * 

Etconsulonti, Pollio,curi». ' 

Hob AT. l«2,0del. t 
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Agftihy this boldest of demagogues, this mildest of 
men, ''from Dan to Beersheba," appears in the pa- 
triarchal light of the happy father of a happy family, 
practisii^ all the social duties, and nourishing all the 
social affections. It is remai4able, that Mr. O'Con- 
nell is not only governed by the same sense of the 
value of time as influenced Sur Edward Coke, but 
literally obeys his injunctions for its partition, which 
^rms the creed more than the practice of rising 
young lawyers* It is this intense and laborious dili- 
gence in his profession, that has won him the public 
confidence. Where his abilities as a lawyer may 
be serviceable, party yields to self-interest : and 
many an inveterate ascendancy man leaves his 
friends, the Orange barristers, to hawk their empty 
bags throu^ the courts, while he contributes his 
official gains indirectly to the Catholic rent, by as- 
. :signing to Catholic talent the cause which Catholic 
eloquence can best defend. 

Then, as we are on the subject of the association, 
diere is another of its distingmljied members, Tho- 
mas Wyse, an antiquarian, Enguist, traveller, artist, 
iM^holar, painter, and author, no less than an orator 
-and a poUtician. What industry, what application, 
-what energy must have pone to make up all thi^ 
acquirement 1 In a careless and desultory conver- 
sation, Mr, Wyse will throw out as much, and a£ 
varied knowledge, as would qualify some noble pe- 
dant for the ehair of what Horace Walpole calls '' the 
«ld ladies' society.'^ Without the aptitude for la- 
bour, nothing great ever was or ever will be pro* 
dluced. Poets talk of itkspiration ; but their finest 
passages are uniformly the result of the deepest 
study. Even Sheridan, the man of eminend^ m9st 
i]uoted for his idleness, has lefl proofs behind him of 
the intensity of the effort by which his inimitc^l^^ 
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eomedies were elaborated ; and his biograpber and 
countryman miffht bear hk own persoml evidenoi 
to the great trutn, that not even the ilighteat woA 
most sparkling efiiisionB of the muse, are emsuMSh 
rated from this great governing law of excellence. 
The supposition of amazing talents, latent in the ca^ 
pabiHties of indolent triflers, is like the theory of 
those elaborate and ingenious machines for produ« 
eing perpetual motion^ which ure extremely sur- 
{Ntising and admirable, but which labour under a 
small practical disadvantage, tfaat^-^they do not per- 
form. 



FRANKNESS. 

NoTHiKo wins en the afTecticmB more than that 
frank and generouadispositioil which^ ever ready le 
risk itself for others, may excite Uie derieoon of the* 
erafty and designing, but has an imAdling advodaie 
in the self-love of society. The man<BUvrer,male or 
female, may deceive for a time — obtain admirers by 
a plausible exterior, make dupes, anji secure depend* 
ants; but such persons win no friends, excite no 
confidence. The cold andcraAy Octavius, witifi aH 
his power, had no deyotedinttraates of the heart ; 
white Cesar, with all lus crimes, and Antony, vriA 
all his'vices, won, by their generous and unreserved 
dispositiiMis, the anecticms of all who approached 
them.^^ He who in his patriotism had said, that ^ h^ 
CQuld neither be false to the republic nor survive it,** 

"^ ** Nam neqae deesse, aeque superene reipufalice volo.'* 
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ifv&s yet devoted to Cesar, whose captiTatiiigaffabilitjr 
«iid generous temper were irresist^le ; and many a 
stj&ok republicaa relaxing his severity, and, surren- 
dering his feelings to Antony, suffered the sophistry 
of the affections to master the graver impressions of 
|>atriotism. 

'* Mark Antony T served, who bent was worthy 
Best to be served ; while he stood up and spoke^ 
He was my master, and f wore a life 
To spend upon his hater." 

The two great captains of antiquity seem to have 
possessed singular arts of fascination ; while of the 
two great captains of modem times, one only excelled 
in that species of bonhommie^ which lays contributions 
on the hearts of the multitude, often dangerous to 
their rights and happiness. Napoleon Buonaparte- 
stem at the Tuileries, where he was surrounded by 
those whom he knew to be despicable, and whom h9 
had proved to be corrupt-r-when in the midst of bis 
8^ier8,gave a fiill, free scope to his frank and brusque 
eordialiU^. The idol of his troops, had he tmsted to 
their afl^cticNQ and their fealty, he would not have 
&Uen a victim to the treachery of that faise grade, 
which he himself had the folly to create, and which 
contributed as mainly to his destruction, as the di- 
plomacy of foreign cabinets, and the force of foreign 
Jbayonets. 

The craft of the manoeuvrerlies essentially in the 
narrowness of his faculties. It is rarely that a cold 
and selfish heart is accompanied by extensive views, 
md an enlarged intellect. The manoeuvrer, en- 
grossed by the cunning of detail, has no thought for 
the wisdom of the complex ; his scope is a successicm 
of paltry temporary objects, each of which, in its 
torn, atoorbs his whole attention, and is pursued 
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without r^renoe to its rek^e iinporta!ice» or td ^^ 
the infhieiice whidi the means empbyed in its at^ 
tainment may have on the future. He sacrifioetf 
character to win, some dishonest trifle, and parts 
with a friend on the slightest expediency. Con- 
scious, too, of the artifice of his combinati<His, and 
the falsehood of his pretences, he cannot inspire a 
conyiction that he does not feel ; and the cauticm 
and circumspection which attend all his movements, 
becoming infectious, inspire an instinctive suspicicxi 
in the minds on which he operates. 

For this reason, the mere diplomatist makes the 
worst of ministers. The " finessmg and trick," which 
are the soul of ius enterprises, serve but to isolate 
him, and never carry the public along with them. 
WhMBreas the bold, the generous, the uncalculating^ 
Imd, it may be, the imprudent statesman, communis 
cates the fire of his own volition to those around tim, 
and seizes with an irresastible impulse, the sympa^ 
thies of the people. 

By the simple enchantment of a constitutional 
frankness, and an innate veracity, the Marquis of 
Anglesea, in eight short months, unmaiked by ai^ 
decided ministerial measure, unconscioiisty capd* 
vated a nation's love. With 

<* A voul as iare to diarra m eeen," 
which 

u Boldly steps forth, nor keeps a thou^t withiii«'' 



he impressed upon public opinicm a conviction, 
which nothing could shake, of the honesty ^ his 
purpose. His word, like truth, carried its evidence 
aloi^ with it. The fiercest passions were calmed at 



bidding; and the swelling waters of political 
Station Mibsided, even while the winds were yet 
raging that had lashed them into ftiry. 



MANCEUVRERS. 

Oil the subject of. a femak manmuvrer whole 
ffdhunes migfat be written^ for woman goes so much 
more into &tail than man. One oi" two samples 
imsent themselves at this moment, in the list of my 
own acquaintance, wluch leave even Miss Edge- 
worth's admirable portrait fiur behind. These crea- 
tares, not only in thdr most trivial actions, ^^pisent 
f^gfparvntyU doujteux^ et lepauMe'^ but,by the very 
depth and intricacy of their calculations, their ^pth 
lihques aux chcux et aux rams^ defeat the purpose 
^y vnah to eflfect, by the means they take to ac« 
tODE^Iish it. I have one of these mamauvriers at 
nraaent before me ;-»^here she goes ! — But, here is a 
Dill of faret to write, and thongh character imSL keep 
ooot-<-cooks won't. So ^ recencfns a twtre numton" 
It is quite horrible how housekeeping crosses au- 
thorship. What fiune mav I not have forfeited, by 
]j getting up a dinner instead of a book ! 
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WONDERFUL CHILDREN, AND GOOD 

MOTHERS. 

" So wise, 80 yoanir, they say do ne'er live long.'* 

Richard III 

It is a curious fact, that in the present times we 
have none of those precose prodigies, so numerous 
in the olden time. It seems to have been one of the- 
peculiar privileges of the wisdom of our ancestorgi 
to produce those infant miracles of learning and 
science, the ** admirable Crichtons" of the nurseiy, 
who studied iii cradles, and lectured from go-cartl, 
*^ I was not" (says the quaint, but most amusing Mr. 
Evelyn,) '* initiated into any rudiments, till 1 wssfcmt 
years old ; and then, one Friar taught us, at the 
church door of WottonP This «ViIZ / tvas four 
years eld/* marks his conviction of his own back- 
wardness, in comparing himself with other children 
of his age, and times ; but it was more particulariy 
in reference to the superior wit, talent, and learning 
of his own son, at that early period of his brief ex- 
istence, who was, to use his afflicted father^s word^ 
a '^ prodifiy for wit and understanding." A prodigy, 
indeed ! for, ^ at two years and a hSf old, he could 
perfectly read any of the English, French, Latin, and 
Gothic characters, pronouncing 4he three first lan- 
guages exactly," &c. &c. 

The termination Of this most 8hort,^lendid, and 
unnatural career is worth making: — ^"He died,* 
(says Evelyn) " at five years, aifler six fits of (juartao 
ague, with which it pleased God to visit him; 
though, in my opinion, he was suSbc&ted by thf 
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women and maids who tended him, and covered 
him too hot with blankets, as he lay in a cradle, near 
an excessvie Iwtjire, (in a quartan fever !) — ^I suffered 
him to be opened, when they found he was what is 
vulgarly called, livergrown !" What a picture ! — 
what a history of the times, the state of science, and 
the wisdom of our ancestors ! In the first instance, 
the attributing an infliction to the divine visitation, 
-_ which was at the same lime assignable to vulgar 
nursery maids, and hot blankets. In the nest, the 
vain father not perceiving that the genius of his child 
was but disease, and his supernatural intelligence 
only the unnatural developement of faculties, most 
probably produced by mal-organization, which the 
style of his rearing and education was so calculated 
to confirm. " before his fifth year, he had not only 
skill to read most written hands, but to decline all 
nouns, conjugate the verbs, regular and irregular, 
learned out "Puerilis," got by heart almost the 
entire vocabulary of Latin and French primitives, 
could make congruous syntax, turn English into 
Latin, construe and prove what he had read, knew 
the government and use of relatives, verbs, sub- 
stcmtives, ellipses, and many figures and tropes, and 
made^a considerable progress inComonius's " Janua," 
and had a strong passion for Greek." 

This is too frightful — ^it makes one shudder to 
ti^anscribe it. Such, however, was the education, 
by which an accompUshed and really knowing 
parent, (knowing for the age in which he lived,) 
hesitated not to hurry his wonderfiil child to an un- 
timely grave. 

Such, however, were the times, when learning, 
was dearly prized, and knowledge little diffused; 
when monastic universities, founded by the church, 
through the influence of its royal and noble depend- 

Vol. L— P 
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ants, were the sole depositaries of the little that way 
known, worth the labour of acquiring ; and when 
the most learned of the community had less solid 
practical information, than the operative mechanics 
of the present day. Such were the times wheft 
plague, pestilence, and famine, were events of ordi- 
nary occurrence; when corruption in morals, and 
baseness in politics flourished, even to the extent of 
surrounding a king at the altar of his God, with the 
ministers of his vices; and converting the " brightest/^ 
and the " wisest,** into the worst and meanest of 
mankind. These were the times of the most brutal 
ignorance in the people, and the greatest profligacy 
in the nobility ; and, these were the times that pro- 
duced such learned little prodigies as young Evelyn^ 
under a system of education calculated to make such 
prodigies ; but not to form citizens for a free state, 
nor legislators for a great nation. 

Whatever may have been the natural abilities of 
this poor child, to have made such a progress in the 
learned languages, at five years old, he must have 
been the object and victim of a very laborious system 
of study, all applied to the exercise of his memory. 
He must therefore have submitted to close confine- 
ment in warm rooms, to the privation of air and 
exercise, and to a sedentary and cramped position ; 
and he was probably much injured oy the gross 
habit of eating, and the want of personal purity, so 
remakable in an age, when meat was devoured three 
or four times a day, even by the most dainty, and 
when general ablutions were resorted to, more as a 
remedy than a daily habit. 

The overworking of the brain at the expense of 
all the other fiinctions, must also have had a fatal 
cjffect even on children of robust temperaments; 
and the Indian prsLCtice of flinging their offspring ioXo 
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^e sea, to sink or swim, as strength or feebleness 
decided, was humanity and civilization, to the system 
pursued in times quoted with such approbation— a 
system by which infant intelligence was tortured 
into intellectual precocity, and hurried to an early 
tomb, under the precipitating concurrences of 
^< maids, women, hot blaiikets, and excessdve hot 
fires." 

What is most notable in all this is, that Mr. 
Evelyn, the father of the unfortunate infant, was 
<>ne of the cleverest and most advanced men of his 
lime, and much celebrated for his translation of, 
and his essay prefixed to, the " Golden Book^ of 
St. Chrysostom, ^^ concerning the Education of 
Children.^* 

But if Mr. Evelyn was misled by " all the vulgar 
errors of the wise," where was the mother's instinct ? 
Alas, where a mother's instincts often are, in her 
vanity and her weakness. Mrs. Evelyn was one of 
the most accomplished women of the Court of 
Charles the Second ; and one of the few virtuous 
women who frequented it. She was a celebrated 
linguist and artist, and her works in oil and minia- 
ture are frequently quoted with pride l^ her hus- 
band. Yet she permitted disease to creep insi- 
diously on the infancy of her child, while he was 
learning the Latin and Gothic characters, and giving* 
to studies beyond his strength those hours which 
should have gone to air, exercise, and timely repose. 
Finally, she consigned him to the superintendence of 
her meads and women ; and, worse than all, hurried 
on his death by surrounding him with circumstances 
calculated to produce it, — ^because that rational in- 
formation necessary to all mothers, was not on the 
•category of her acquirements. How many mothers, 
^vcn in these inarch of intellect times, have stopped 
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sFiort with Mrs. Evelyn ; whose judgment should 
take the lead of the gratification of feeling and 
vanity ? — and be it observed, that mothers in general 
mistake their own indulgence for their children's; 
and have quite as much pleasure in stuffing pounds 
of plum cake down the throats of their over-fed 
masters Gobbleton Mowbray, as the masters Gob- 
bleton enjoy in its deglutition. 

" The Temple of Nature is the heart of a mother/* 
says Kotzebue, in his sentimental jargon ; but there 
are various temples ; and Nature is a verj' capricious 
deity. What was she in the heart of Lafdy Mac* 
clesfield, and in a thousand other mothers, who have 
abandoned their children to want or infamy, or to 
neglect, and the influence of their own bad exam- 
ples, whose results pursue their offspring through 
life? 

The more or less powerful instinct of maternity 
IS an affair of temperament, nurtured or modified 
by other instincts or passions, and by circumstances 
favourable or unfavourable to its existence. The 
bird tliat flies at the invader of its nest — the tigress 
that gathers its young under it, and darts its mur- 
derous glance at all who attempt to interfere with 
the objects of its affections, is more respectable than 
jany one of these mothers " upon instinct," who are 
only that. It is not the instinct, or feeling, but the 
judgment that directs it, which is laudable. Mater- 
nity is no abstraction ; and when people say, " such 
a one is injudicious, or ignorant, or feeble, or shallow^ 
but she IS a good mother,'' they talk nonsense. 
That which the woman is, the mother will be 4 and 
her personal qualities will direct and govern her 
maternal instinct, as her taste will influence her ap- 
petite. If she be prejudiced and ignorant, the gem 
rrwilter will mismanage her children ; and if she be 
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violent in temper and yehement in opinion, the good 
mother will be petulant and mijust towards them : 
if she be inconsistent and capricious, she will alter- 
nate between fits of severity and bursts of in- 
dulgence, equally fatal : if she be vain, and coquet- 
tish, ajid selfish, she may be fond of her children 
through her pride, but she will always be ready to 
s?icrifice their enjoyments, and even their interests, 
to the triumphs of her own vanity, or the gratifica- 
tion of her egotism. 

The perfection of motherhood lies, therefore, in 
the harmonious blending of a happy instinct, with 
those qualities which make the good member of 
general society — ^with good sense and information 
-^— with subdued or regulated passions, and that ab- 
negation, which lays every selfish consideration at 
the feet of duty. To make a good mother, it is not 
sufficient to seek the happiness of the child, but to 
9eek it with foresight and eflFect, Her actions must 
l)e regulated by long-sighted views, and steadily and 
per^everingly directed to that health of the body and 
*^f the mind, which can alone enable the objects of 
lier solicitude to meet the shocks and rubs of life 
^>vith firmness, and to maintain that independence, in 
practice and principle, which sets the vicissitudes of 
^rtune at defiance, fitting its possessor to fill the 
"various stations, whether of wealth or poverty, of 
Jionour or obscurity, to which chance may conduct 
tiim. 

This is my idea of the duties of maternity^ 
liind of the perfection of that most perfect creature, 
ai good mother. I know it is not everybody's idea^ 
Qtnd that there is another beau ideal of maternity, 
"which is much more prevalent 

There is the good mother, that spends half her 
'lifa in hugging, flattering, and stuflSng her child, till 
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Gke the little Dalai Lama of Thibet, he thinks he 
lias come into the world for no other pmpose thans- 
to be adored like a god, and crammed like a capon/ 
This is the good mother, who, in her fondness, is 
seen watching anxiously, after a long late dinner, 
for the entrance of the little victim which she has 
dressed up for sacrifice, and whose vigils are pro- 
longed beyond its natural strength, that it may par- 
take of the poisonous luxuries in the last service of 
the feast of ceremony, till the fever of over excite- 
ment mounts to its cheek, sparkles in the eye, and 
gives incoherency to its voluble nonsense.; an excite- 
ment to be followed not by the deep and dream- 
less sleep of infancy, but by the restless slumbers 
and fearful visions of indigestion. Alas for the 
mother and for the child 1 and alas for the guests 
called upon for their quota of admiration upon such 
melancholy occasions^ such terrible exhibitions of 
human vanity and human weakness, counteracting 
the finest instincts of human nature ^ 

Clever and truth-telling Miss Edgeworth — yovt 
who have written such rational and charming books 
for children^ — why have you not written some easy 
lessons for their mothers ? Why have you not com- , 
posed a manual for their use, to teach them a few 
elementary facts in physics and in morals; and, 
above all, to teach them that nature, in all things, 
is the sole basis of right thinking and right acting, 
under all circumstances, and in all times ? Did 
mothers know and feel this, what sorrows and 
disappointments might be spared to their hearts 
and their hopes, to their affections and their 
ambition; what time, now given to acquire arts^ 
for which nature has refused the requisite or- 
ganization, might be dedicated to health, and what 
Eves might be spared, whose loss, (attributed sacrt- 
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legiously to " the will of God,*^ has only been a sa- 
crifice to " maids, women, hot blankets, excessive 
hot fires," and the ignorance, and prejudices, and 
selfish fondness of the " best of mothers," 



TOYS AND TRINKETS. 

** Parfaits dans le petit — sublimes en bijoux — 
Grands inyenteurs de riens, nous faisons des jaloux." 

yoyage a Berlin^ 

I SHOULD like to know if the march of intellect 
has any thing to do with the indifference which the 
-children of our day show for toys. The Mrs. Che- 
nevixes, and the petits Dunlterques of modem times 
would be ruined and undone, if it were not for the 
papas and mammas, whose boudoirs and dressing- 
Tooms are the only baby-houses to be found in 
tnodem mansions. 

The witty, the gallant Marquis de Sevigne was 
oalled by his mother " le roi des bagatelles,^ from his 

Jove of bijouterie ; and Lord might be called 

the emperor. His pipes and snufl'-boxes alone might 
entitle him to the imperial grade in the sovereignty 

4>f trifles : while Lady is the very Catherine of 

IRtassia of trinkets, and autocrat of the toy-shop. 
There is not a useless utility, a superfluous super- 
iluity, that ingenuity can devise for the amusement 
of idleness, which may not now be found on the 
^«.bles of the great, and the imitators of their present 
^^age for toys i — gold scissors that da not cat ; silver 
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needles that do not sew ; pearl pen-kniyes that mend 
no pens ; and work-boxes that hold no work save 
clock-work ;Jagots that never bum ; and allumette$ 
that are never to be lighted : with a hundred devices 
in gems and jewels, which it must have taken some 
poetical talent, and more poetical fancy than goes to 
half the sonnets and '' lines^^ that we read, or at leai^ 
pay for, to invent 

All this seems very frivobus; but then these 
^ trifles light as air" are sometimes important enough 
in their results : for, if such fairy favours are occa- 
sionally bestowed by tributary friends, they are 
sometimes the insidious ofierings of concealed ad- 
mirers; who tell in toys, what words dare not 
utter ; and give the history of a passion in a series 
of trinkets, which, if hearts of turquoise, and seals 
"Of emeralds could speak, would be found more than 
circumstantial evidences in Doctors' Commons. 

That petUes-maitres^ Bnd petites-mcdtresses should 
thus 'Hnfle life away," and occupy their time and mo- 
ney hke children, may not appear so very extraordi- 
nary; but that literary women — intellectual women 
—women who affect to think, and presume to write 
— and publish too, and make head against suchorgaiis 
lof opinion as Quarterly Reviews, and the like — ' 
that tkey should give themselves the airs of fashion- 
able frivolity, and endeavour to reconcile ^ les goAJU 
d^un grand seigneur ^ et les revenus (Pun pdtte^ U 
really " too bad," It is, however, a fair example pf 
the incongruities of character, and the influence of 
Tpgue. What woukl the Scuderies, and the Daciers, 
and the Carters, and the Montagus say to the toy- 
^op house of a certain forty-volume-power female 
writer of the present day, who^ if she ms not writt^ 
as well> has written as much, as tibose three volu- 
mxmm& ladies combined ? What a dlsappointmeat 
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te blue-stocking visiters, who expect to find her in 
the midst of that charming literary litter, intellectual 
disorder, and elegant neglect of all the elegancies 
©f ordinary life, which marked the menages of the 
femTnessavantes of the late and preceding centuries! 
— ^the broken tea-cup (substituted for a wine glass) 
of Mary Wolstonecraft ! or the Scotch mull and 
brown pocket-handkerchief of Catharine Ma- 
cauley!! What a shock to hear this quarto au- 
thoress talk of esprit de rose instead of Fesprit des 
his ; to find the atmosphere of her drawing-room 
perfumed l)y ^jardin of fresh flowers, whose odout 
she pretends, has the same effect on her brain as 
sherries had upon FalstafTs, " driving thence all the 
dull and crudy vapours, which environ it P' 

How their literary Pustinesses .of former times 
would turn up their intellectual noses at the frivolous 
' tastes of this new-light Armande, could they set 
her, as I see her at this moment, writing at a rose- 
wood secretaire, accommodating and pliant as any 
secretaire on the list of diplomacy, and " seizing,'* 
literally, not figuratively, (like Anna Matilda) her 
"golden quill." There she sits, surrounded by th^ 
inspiring semblance of deathless wits and immortal 
beauties, shining from enamels durable as their, 
fame — ^by bookcases, that glitter in gilt vellum and 
rosyRussian — with Dante illustrated on Sevre vases, 
and the loves of Petrarch and Laura told on tea- 
cups. Which of the coronetted muses of the present 
saturnalia of Parnassus, where cooks and countesses 
jostle for precedency, does this sketch pourtray? 
Which of the LadyCharlottes and the Honourable 
AnnaSj who affect new patents of distinction, and 
think more of the honour bestowed by their pub- 
lisher, than their pedigree, does this cap fit? Not;. 
one ; for this literary petite^mattresse — ^this ama* 
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tetir of frivolities, and inditer of philosophy — tlus 
collector of French toys, and collator of Iiisb 
dironicle»*— this tiifler by taste, and author by ne- 
cessity, 

•• Cet homme-la. Sire— c'est moi !"• 

I don't defend this passion for trifles — ^I only 
expose it, as an illustrative item in the history or 
female authorship, which is so often reproached ivith 
a slovenly neglect of all that is fenunine and fri- 
volous. 

When somebody presented the celebrated M ade- 
inoiselle Scuderie with a bunch of pretty seals, she 

* ^* Opposed to this friTolous picture, take the picture of a 
celebrated German authoress, as described by a repent tra- 
Teller : — 

^ Description of ▲ German Literary Ladt.— Neyet 
«ltall I forget the first appearance, to me, of Madame de B. 
She was sitting, or rather reclining, in the most unaffected 
posture, with heir legs crossed, and her hands clasped behind her 
Lead, on a large sofa—- one old, indeed, and crazy, but doubt- ._ 
less endeared to her by some association, perhaps with the days 
•of her childhood ; for, from its colour, and dilapidations, and 
lashion, it could scarcely be more modem. Behind her, and oo 
each side, extended a floor, or rather ocean of books, rising, in 
volumes, like wave upon wave, tossing and tumbling, and some, 
M it were, foaming open, and revealing their white margins. 
In the midst of th^e,Uke an ivland, stood a large old-fashioned 
mahogany table, and covered with various articles, which 1 
might forbear to enumerate, if it were not interesting to the 
sensible mind to learn even the most trifling attributes of genius. 
•Such persons will readily forgive me that I mention a large 
black tea-pot, tea-cup of antique China, an ink-stand with thf 
owner's cipher, apparently scratched on the metal ; a pair of 
saucers, of divers patterns : a large phial labelled ^ lauda- 
num ;" a tortoise-shell watch-case, a small plate of bread crusts, 
Itnd a long hair comb, a tall wine-glass half filled with sugar of 
the brown description, a snufi'-boz, a pair of snuffers, a small 
mtjuature, a few twisted fi'agments of brown and blue paper, 
two slender candles, some small pieces of copper coin, and lu— - 
singlQ stocking, marked D. R. A. B." 
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6ff by her religious habit, as Abbess de Fontrevault. 
fenmedialely without the h^strade stood Racine 
and Boileau— the former beckoning in the modest 
La Pontfdne, who stood timidly at the door — the 
fatter, with a pitch-fork, humorously affecting to 
keep off a crowd of bad poets, who were forcing 
^•th^r way to the presence and patronage of the 
young prince. 

The. merit and value of this superb toy was, tliat 

all these figures were accurate portraits, exquisitely 

<4one in waxi and presented by the illustrious ori- 

*ginals themselyes to Madame Theangee, for h^r 

classical and ingenious etrenne. 



FAtJTEUIL— BERGERE— ARM-CHAIE— 
EPISCOPAL SEAT. 

^^ Inutile a chi non reposa." 

B&ok of Epiblems — Device^ a Chair. 

Last night we were playing a charade en actum. 
As Madame Catalani,and her clever soh, with some 
t)tiier foreigners, were of the party, we played it in 
French. I personated an antiquated ultra baronne, 
restored to her donjon in Normandy, and receiving a 
visit from an old chaplain of the neighboui^hood, 
who came to congratulate her on the restoration of 
all old things. Tfc scene We made of giving les honr' 
mpirs de dufauteuil to my neighbour, my horror at 
the indigni^ of offering a chaise de pailh to ail 
ancien nohle of seven quarters ; and the over- 
throw of the whole party^ chairs and aU, in the 

Vol. L— Q 
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Struggle of ceremony, occasioned a good deed of 
lauglmag. I borrowed the trait from e scene I had 
ivitnessed in the Faubdtirge, oa^ my first arrival in 
Paris, when a great effort was making to restore the 
fauteuil to its ancient honours. 

The histo^ of arm-chairs would make an amusing 
volume, If given from the antique times to the present, 
fix)m the fauteuil of the middle ages, when it hjid 
reached its highest political importance, dojyn to the 
modem dormeuse^ in which, a;t this moment', I am 
scribbling, ex cathedra ! What a specimen of the 
progress of society it would embrace^-what state . 
secrets it would reveal — ^what sangtiinary war^ — 
what treaties of peace, what family ties dissolved-^ 
what courses of true love turned aside-~«ll owing to 
the important jfctt^ew27 / • 

"Armed-chairs — chairs with a back-^the stool 
of honour — tho right hand and the left," says Vol- 
taire, " have, for many ages, beeri the important ob- 
jects of diplomacy, and the subject* of illustrious 
quarrels." Buonaparte, ^hose weakness it was to 
adopt the worn-out etiquette of an order of dtings 
ftrectly opposed to his ow» existence, raised the 
fautueil along with the altar and the throne rand it 
is said, that, when Madame Letitia Buons^arte made 
her visit of %eremony, on the accouchemeiU of her 
ihiperial daughter-in-law, the arm-chair was re- 
moved from the room, lest she /b^ing, as she vras, 
roturitre^ though the mother of an emperor, four 
kings, and two or three princesses) might presume 
to usurp its honours in the presence of the daughter 
of the Cesars, the desceitdant of the Hapsbourgs I 

Alas, for the vicissitudes of human grandeur ! 
There are those living, more roturiere than the ex- 
(jellent Madame Buonaparte, who have since seated 
themselves »n whatever chair they pleaded, iu the 
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presence of the Ex-eaipress of Prandfe, the now 
obscure Dutchess of Parma; who herself sat, con- 
founded with other ladies, in the saUm of an English 
^peeress, obtaining no distinction, save wh4t was con- 
ferred by the attention and courtesy of an En^sh 
ambassadress. Oh! if the great would, or could, 
but feel how little they owe of the worlds homage 
to themselves, and how much to their position, be- 
fore some dreadful reverses teach them the sad 
truth, that they are but the signs of that^ power, 
which lies in principles, and not in persons. 

The curule chair of the Romans had a certain re- 
spect attached to it, as being the seat of magistracy 
very different, however, from the awe which is in- 
spired by the sight of a thfone in the hearts of the 
loyal idolaters of modem absolutism. The luxu- 
rious Roma.ns, who, when not in activity, lay extend- 
ed, even at their meals, on couches, Seem not to 
have considered a mere seat in connexion with rank 
and power. The Fabiuses and Catos borrowed no 
distinction from the privilege of sitting in an arm- 
chair. The form of the curule chair is preserved in 
the sculptured marble of some of the noble statues 
of antiquity, which are designed in the sealed atti- 
tude. The ease of their position seems Tather to 
result from the grace of the individual represented, 
than from the commodity pf the chair, which is low- 
backed and simple in form. Its substance, however, 
was ivory, richly carved — a curious fact in the his* 
tory of the arts. ^ 

It was with the barbarous "lower ages tharf; the 
arm-chair first acquired its modern consequence, and 
it continued to increase in political importance down 
to the French revolution. The code of etiquettes 

• A 

conceriyng the j^rmteMw m old France, was a conse- 
crated volume. To claim Us honnptirs dufauteuHf 
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or to give them, determined the most knotty pointi^ 
♦ of precedence which agitated dynasties, and dis^ 
turoed the peace of kingdoms. The origin of this 
distinction lay very probably in the rarity of the ob-^ 
ject— in the rude unaccommodated and dreary stone 
tovrers, in w^hich the ancestors of families of many 
quarters then sheltered their heads. The easy chair 
was reserved for the elder or «hief of the family, 
who, in those patriarchal time*, ruled with ^ an iron 
despotism over his timid, but often unnatural off- 
spring ; for the son, who was not permitted to sit in 
the presence of his father, frequently usurped his 
dommions, and hurried him from his fauteuil to his 
grave. The filial history of the respectful and royal 
sons of Spain and Russia, is the epitome of the storj 
of those times, when the fauteuil was the domestic 
throne of every tyrant chdtelain, and the exclusive 
privilege of the great. 

To loiow tlie full consequence attached to sitting 
in an arm-chair, the French memoirs must be deeply 
studied ; particularly those, written in the simplicity 
of their hearts, by Dangeau and Mademoiselle 
Montpensier. The life of the " gt-ande Mademoiselle'^ 
was one continued agony of quarrels on the subject 
of the fauteuil and the chaise a dos ; and half the 
diplomacy of Europe in her time was occupied with 
discussions on similar subjects. Cardinal Richelieu^ 
having refused to walk three steps beyond the door 
of his apartment (he was willing to walk two), p 
meet the English ambassador, who came to treat of 
th^ marriage of Charles the First with Henrietta of 
France, that marriage, of such importance to both 
crowns, was nearly broken off. The cardinal, how- 
ever, affected sickness, and receiving the English 
duke in a chaise Ipngue, thus avoided the odd step^ 
without breaking off the alliance. *« 
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liouis the Thirteenth, desiring to hold a private 
liouncil with his minister and master, Richelieu, was 
obliged to visit him in his bed-room, where he lay 
dangerously ill. But as a subject, though dying, could 
not be permitted to receive the- lung in bed, except 
the king was lying in bed also, Louis was wheeled in, 
on a chaise hngue, and they both thus lay in state to 
discuss the affairs of the nation. Louis the Four- 
teenth observed the same form, when he went to visit 
the wounded hero Turenne. 

In the olden time? the easy chair, or chaise de 
dolSance, was reserved for invalids, in the houses of 
the middle ranks of England and Germany ; but the 
chair of " le roi Dag(lbert"* if in existence, Would 
have a chance of being discarded, even by the most 
zealous voltigeur, in favour of a modem iormeuse, 
witli its- easy fall, cushioned back, and pillows of 
iron, softer than down, — ^now at the disposition of 
every member of the family. In ail that respects 
the comforts and commodity of life, the wisdom of 
our ancestors was confessedly at fault. 

The two most interesting arm-chairs in existence 
are, the Shakspeare chair, late in the possession of 
Mrs. Garrick, and Voltaire's chair, which stood be- 
side the fireplace in the Hotel de Vilette, Rue Vau- 

* The chair of the good King Dagobert is, perhaps, one of 
the oldest and most carious articles of furniture of the Chris- 
tian era. In form, it resembles the curule chair of the Ro- 
mans. The legs are more ancient, and of better workmanship, 
than the upper part ; but tradition assigns its fabrication to the 
holy hands of St. Eloi. It was preserved for centuries in the 
treasury of the Abbey of St. Denis, and was regilt in the time 
ef the Abbot Suger. In August, 1804, it was transported to 
Boulogne, for the distribution of the crosses of the Legion of 
-Honour ; and a medal, struck on that occasion, represents tbo 
modern Charlemagne, seated in this relic of /c bon Roi Dogobent. 
It now takes its place, with other antiquities, in la Bibliothiqv^ 
duitdi^ at Paris. 

Q3 
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girard, when I last saw it, in 1820. The inaogura- 
tion chairs of the O'Neals, the O'Donnels, and the 
O'Briens would form long items of antiquarian re- 
search in the cliapter of arm-chairs, too long proba- 
bly for the patiendb of the general reader. 

' So much for the social arm-chair, — the chaise a 
ios, and fauteuil of the court — the bergere and 
clmise a bras of the chateau. But the history of the 
ohair of the church — ^the episcopal chair — ^with all 
its sedentary rites, connected with the divine offices 
and high privileges of its incumbent, is of far more 
importance. The where^ and the how, the princes of 
the church should sit enthroned above their pros- 
trate flock, became an object of ecclesiastical atten- 
tion in the early ages of Christianity ; and scarcely 
hiH the primitive Christians issued from the caves 
and obscure places whence so many divine thing!^ 
were given out, than councils were held, and canons 
established the sites, and positions, and materials of 
the easy seats of the bishops and clergy. Then came 
the absis, and the faldi^torium, or chair of state, used 
for pontifical duties ; and then the episcopal thrones and 
patriarchal and papal chairs of Rome, all symbols of 
worldly power and spiritual pride, alike the objects 
of ambition ajid contest, and claimed, and struggled, 
and fought for, like the poor mondainefaut^l, by 
prince bishops, who, in the early ages, were proud of 
a wooden seat, but who in process of time occupied 
chairs elevated and gorgeous -^s regal thrones. 

The ruins of the old episcopal throne in the fa- 
mous cathedral of Rouen, which has flourished from 
the fourth century, are now forsaken for a magnifi- 
cent and luxurious chair, or faldistorium. The his- 
tory of the origin and progress of the bishop's seat, 
as fixed in his cliurch or cathedral, from the first 
Bishop of Canterbury, who humbly took his sedes 
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iignea, to the last whom Divine Grace has called to 
fill its sumptuous throne,* would in itself throw a 
strong light upon the history of the church of Eng- 
land. " Que de clioses dans un menuet /" exclaimed 
a French dancing-master in an ecstasy at the mys- 
teries he was teaching a royal pupil. Que de choses 
dans un fauteuil ! One may write upon a fiddle- 
«itick, doggedly, if not learnedly. One of the best 
things Swift ever did write, was on a broomstick. 



THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

The tendency in human affairs to proceed by im- 
pulses, is a curious fact in the history of the species. 
At certain indefinite epochs, and often without any^ 
very manifest cause, mankind are seized with some 
sudden passion, and are hurried with an almost uni- 
versal fervour towards some particular object, which 
takes possession of the general imagination. The 
enthusiasm thus kindled, pervades all ranks, and 
masters all dispositions, giving a common tone antl 
character to whole generations — until, exhausted by 
its own efforts, it gradually subsides, and gives place- 
to other and newer caprices. This it is which consti- 
tutes the spirit of the age — an important matter of 
<5t)nsidcration for the young adventurer, at his outset 
in life. The passion for monkery, for crusading, ibi; 
a^formation in religion, for philosopliy, ibr poliiicil 
economy, &c. &c., are cases in point, sufficiently 
«2iotorious ; not to dwell upon the many minor move- 

* 1=^ee Soipjiex's History of Canterbury, Appen. ScriptuTa, x^. 
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fnents of nations — such as the South Sea bubble, 
the tulip mania, mesmerism, craniology, &c., each of , 
which, in its day, has turned the heads of the com- 
munity, and formed, as it were, an episode in the 
history of man. 

Notwithstanding some occasional absurdities into 
which this sympathetic susceptibly of our nature may 
have hurried particular societies, it is the great main- 
spring of improvement — ^the countervaiung power 
to authority and precedent. Without such sudden 
engouemensy the world would not be driven from 
the beateti track; and the public intellect would 
lapse for ever into a state of stagnation, like that 
which has reigned among the Turks since the 
subsidence of their miUtary and religious enthu- 
siasm. As the impulse of a ship gives its power 
to the rudder, so the spirit of tne age gives effi- 
cacy to genius. Scarcely an individual can be 
quoted as eminent, who did not flourish in an age of 
considerable excitement ; for when the great masi? 
of mankind are at rest, talent, clogged by the general 
sluggishness, in vain exerts its powers. Its excessive? 
activity is a charge — its labours are not understood 5 
and if not persecuted, are received with a chilling anrl 
paralyzing indifference. Between the accession of 
the House of Hanover and the American war, ther^ 
was a manifest stagnation of the public mind i» 
England ; and the minor stars of Dodsley's galaxy 
shone forth, uneclipsed by the splendour of any^ 
first-rate luminary. During the struggles of the 
French revolution, on the contrary, a succession oC 
geniuses of the highest order, in every departments 
of literature, science, the arts, military and political 
affairs, &c. &c., added new honours to the jBritisfak 
name, and hurried forward civilization witlT asto- 
nishing rapidity. ; '* 
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Those who have had the misfortune to be tied 
down to the uncongenial society of a coterie, t© 
whose feelings and interests they were strangers^ 
may have some notion of what it is to run counter 
to the spirit of the age, and to set up one's own 
systems against the mania of the public. Much as 
a man may be convinced of the truth of his own 
opinions, and satisfied as he may be of the error of 
the world's opposition, still it were well to be con- 
vinced of his own self-denial and forbearance, be- 
fore he embarks in an open warfare with received 
notions. To act with sufficient ability to attract 
notice, is to become at once the marked victim of 
antiquated error and interested prejudice ; and to 
maintain such a position requires irreproachable 
chiracter, and a firmness that is not to be shaken by 
disappointment, nor turned aside by sarcasm or 
reproach. They, on the contrary, who have the 
good luck to stumble on a coincidence of feeling and 
opinion with the society in which they are merged, 
will find that the cards play themselves; and^ 
vdthout any extraordinary exertion of industiy, 
talent, or virtue, they will easily win the whokr 
game. 

^ It is not very long since the class of reformers 
embraced but a few individuals ; and many must 
recollect the unmeasured obloquy incurred by 
certain individuals for the promulgation of truths, 
which were so unpalatable when first broached, but 
which soon became familiar, slnd then ceased to 
bestow notoriety, or to draw down persecution. 
Eveii in these times of free discussion, it is both 
easier and pleasanter to promote the cause of libe- 
^ rality under > the shelter of whiggism, than to 
make an open avowal of the whole extent of the 
principle of reform, at which so many still start ii\ 
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apprehension of danger to their own personal 
interests. 

The opinions of the world arc usually a mixture 
of small portions of truth, with an overwhelming 
mass of error. From among an infinite variety of 
shades, is formed a sort of average doctrine, which 
constitutes the opinion of the greatest number. 
Around this centre are accumulated the various 
extremes which represent the prejudices and in- 
terests of the smaller corps and categories in society. 
To belong to anjr of these corps ensures toleratioii. 
in proportion to their numbers and respectability; 
' and the same truth may be advanced, with different 
success, accordingly as it is promulgated under thf 
sanction of a powerful, or an inefficient name. 'Hic 
Unitarians are permitted openly to impugn uic 
divinity of our Saviour; and the Quakers arc 
allowed to reject all interferfence of priests ; white 
those, who are vulgarly and quaintly called Free- 
thinkers, are punished for an idle jest against iht 
established church. The former, existing in con- 
siderable bodies, are enabled to master opinion; 
"while the latter, having few to sympathize with 
them, are opposed by all the prejudices^find all the 
passions of society. ^ * 

It is seldom that opinions are received purely and 
absolutely by the public ; but most frequently they 
are modified by local and accidental coincidents. 
There is more toleration, for example, among Eng: 
lishm^ for Mahometanism in India, than for simpk 
dissent at home. So, likewise, the party which 
would roast a papist alive in Ireland, looks with 
complacency on the re-establishment of the Pope- 
on the throne of Italy. Whence is it that the same 
man should be contented that his coreligionist 
.should be reviled and persecuted by pur "ancient 
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ally^ at ConstantiiK^le, while he resents the slk^htest 
deviation from the established creed in England 9 
Merely becailse one of these facts stands co-ordi- 
nated with his habits and his interests, and the other 
exists in violation of them. 
* It is not, then, so much the intrinsic opinion to be 
attacked, which is matter for consideration,* as the 
point of view in which it may be presented, and the 

• manner of effecting its separation from the interests 
in which it is involved. The attack upon establishad 
error should resemble that game which children 
" play, by casting a bundle of small sticks into a con- 
fused heap ; and then endeavouring to pick them 
out, one by one, without disturbing the rest. Wc 
should begin-by casting about for the detached and 
isolated points, and next remove those which haye 
the fewest connexions^— leaving untouched the pieces 
in which there are the greatest implications till at IMS^ 
perhaps they will fall by their own weight. 

Much also depends upon times and seasons! 
When the curixjnt of opinion runs strong, an expert 
swimmer will not directly breast it, but take advan- 
tage of back-waters and of sheltering prominences : 
but when the tide is on the turn, and the force of 
the stream is nearly spent, he dashes boldly into the 
middle of the waters, and gains his point by the 
shortest possible cut. 

w^Itis by inattention to this fact, that effect is often 
mistaken for cause. Preachers and orators lay the 
French revolution to the charge of Voltaire and the 
philosophers, who were but the creatures of the re- 
volutionary movement. They would neithef have 
shown themselves so boldly, nor obtained so much 

. ^mpathy, if the spmt of the age had not been pre- 
eminently coincident ^ith, and favourable to, their 
efforts* Had Bacon lived in the twelftji aentur}%. 
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and had he, by a miracle, possessed the knowledge 
which he afterward displayed, hfe would have either 
been brought to the stake, or' his books,' through the 
neglect of his contemporaries, would have been con- 
signed to the dust of libraries, to 4iave awaited « 
more congenial and spirit-stirring epoch. Wickliff 
w^ as bold and as clear-sighted a reformer as 
Luther; but he was more in advance of his age: 
and his want of success was the penalty of the dis- 
crepancy. 

In combatting qrror, it is a golden rule to leave 
unnoticed whatever is indifferent to the point at 
issue. In converting a Jew, it is unwise to be^by 
ostentatiously eating pork. Leave the Quaker in 
the undisturbed p<)ssession of his hat, and the 
Catholic in the quiet enjoyment of his red herring. 
In the same spirit, it is good to back truth by au- 
' tfibrity and precedent : for though mere reason is 
l)etter argument, yet authority, by chiming in with 
the prejudices of the hearer, will in all probability 
be the more availing. There are thousands who 
would reject the doctrine of philosophical necessity, 
nakedly proposed, who would willingly embrace it, 
if disguised under the mask of grace and predesti- 
nation ; simply because a few grave names may bt 
cited in favour of the latter opinion. 

* mi • ■ 

The interests and passions of those who may be 
hostile to a given reformation, are not all involved il^ 
•an equal degree. There are thousands and tens of 
thousands who will accept of a principle, up to a 
certain point, where it begins to operate on them- 
selves.* With a few^xceptions, all the world is be- 
ginning to be reconciled with free 4rade in eveif 
branch of industry, — ^but their own. * It is there" 
fore dangerous to push a principle at once to its 
Utmost extreme. The farther it is carried, the mere 



Arsons BJte alanned, and the less is Ae shame 
attendant upofi bnitish oppoBitiMii The moderate 
mcN'eover, in all disputes, collect around them the 
half thkikeps and half feelers---^ powerful faction, 
embracing those who are too indolent to inquire, or 
too corrupt to desire a |fl*actical improvement to the 
fullest extent. For such personages a middle term 
is a convenient retreat ; and by neutralizing their 
opposition, you gain time and a clearer stage. This 
may not always be very candid : but if the "ccwt 
«2 egro^* system be allowable in oratory, it is no less 
justifiable where the grave interests of the species 
are at issue* The number of those who see questioi]$ 
in their wholeness, is very small ; the mass are more 
moved by especial instances and examples. 

In knowledge, nothing is isolated ; and the esta<- 
blishment of one truth is the dethronement of many 
errors. With these, it is best to deal in detail; and 
await the gradual devebpement of a growing q>irit» 
before venturing upon poii^ts in which the age is not 
prepared to follow. Every bodyadmits that theDeity 
is wise and good : but he who should deduce all the 
necessary consequences of this abstract verity, would 
expose such a mass of inconsistencies and absurdities^ 
as would bring the whole force of the many to bear 
against him ; and would ensure for himself the pahn 
^ martyrdom, without advancing pubUc opinion one 
iota. Proceed, therefore, like the snail, with your 
feelers before you ; and reserve to youuielf, by a 
timely halt, the privilege of never combating with 
more opponents at once than you feel able to over«^ 
throw. Disgraceful retreats are pregnant wit^ 
fearful delays: for a coup mcmqut is followed by a 
revulsion of sentiment wnich may require the lapi^ 
«f a generation to recover. 

A point of pmdenee, equfiUy GrauoendaUe^ » to 
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b this reqxBCt Yoltftm was wm€ 4bHi RounfMl^ 
who levelled fai» attacks at oDoe a^jakwit Iha abwMff 
tf olwob rad stater Bv reapeoliiig the nobiU^ 
while he attacked the cl&ggyt ¥olt»u!ie e/wtm mm 
effirmw a bene&citil ioflaeaoe ob B%«Qh >affam 
l%e Jesuits have at this mowent masty Qpp&md$B 
mong the old noblesse^ who have cterimd thfiir 
opinioQs on church govemmeoit from that .imt^ 
jBiQ^y because be spared the fureteBsioDs o£ iim 
own dass. te the field of aisgument, as sia tho^iidd 
<Hf bi^le« an undue extension of the lute is aecoa^ 
panied b^ a correspondiog weakness in aUits pmxti^ 

Th&re is, hpMFever, one case in wMch a contrarjr 
method is more availing ; namely, when the public 
Mftrit is.not carried v^ery powerfully in aoy eertain 
wn^otion, and when opinion stagnates. la eaidi 
Ittoments, the more startling and extravagant th» 
iHiQvelty, the more likely it is to produce an inapres* 
incffL Authority and precedent are beaten dovni 
'tnd tiiodden upon by a shock which unsettles all 
liabitual iM>tions: and an enthusiasm is unexpecteifly 
icNlgi^d^redv which commences a new epoch in tiff 
J^ory of nations. It was thus that the Americas 
iiess^olutian found its age ; and that the political worte 
of. T^>38S Paine produced an effect, which a writ^ 
^ Wis darii^ and intensity could never have 
aoUev^d* Under all drcumstances, extreoae 
opiniona^baf^e the merit of setting the thinking psii 
of tiie puUic to work; but when theyai^ scattered 
•mid.jmgiQSfiixB with the certain shipwrqdi of the 
fiaropoiniders ; and often with a flux and reflux of 
seiWEMnt, that j&viNilttally eensumes .moare tiiae and 
iMaiis, thao am neeessaiy.to anire at the pn^osed 
<Snd, by a gentler and more undermining method. 

Th^ i«fmriis wiU s^ilaia tibe partial 9WG9smp 



4f naaiuns, ^vriio^ ham takm k oitirage ulti eoiHttqr 
Mefe tiian in otfaerar. Newton and Locke were 
ad^oijped in Ei^wd^kmg beltnre they made their 
way on the Coolment ; but lattedly, Lockefaas beal 
ma«e pepukr abroad: than at honie: because the 
apiiit of the^age^ moTtng in ccwir&ry dbectic^, has 
led the* En^sh back towards despotism in policies 
and mysticism in religion; whereas, abroad, it 
flowed in a fiill tide towards reason and liberalitjr. 
k is now fasisonaUe to question Locke's fumtar 
mental principle, not because an innate idea can he 
brought in evidence against him, but on account of 
certain supposed consequences to which his prin- 
ciple is said to lead — and this happens in the nine- 
teenth century ! So, likewise, Beccaria, Filaoigieri, 
and other writers of the same cast, have never 
attained the same popularity in England, as with 
their own countrymen; while Bentham, who at 
home is an object of sarcasm and suspicion, is 
admired on the Continent as the very prophet of 
legislation. A chaise in the spirit of the age is at 
ihis moment (1821) working a corresponding altera- 
tion in Ae reputation of the writers of the French 
Augustan epoch ; who are losing much of their 
former popularity, or ratlier idolatry, among their 
countrymen; and are giving place to authors, whose 
ideas and manners are more consonant to the ex* 
isting state of public feeling and opinion. 

EjQaves and hypocrites are perfectly . aware of 
^ese truths : imless, indeed, it is the blind instinct 
of cupidity, which leads them so directly to their 
corrupt ends. But reformers in general either are 
iffnorant of them^ or disregard them. The enthu- 
siasm which leads forward the advanced guard of 
opinion, but rarely allows an observance oi what is 
inerely prudentid ; and the hig^minded totarist of 
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tmtb Armks fiom whatever assoines the aspect <A 
comprcnnise, as from a degradation. The first frnv 
mulgatorB of useful innovatioiis are therefore usually 
the Tictims <^ their zeaL Thev gain the honour oSf 
the daj with posterity; but in the mean time thej^ 
are cast down, and form with their bodies the bridge 
over which the more calculating spirits of a future 
day pass in triumph to their end. Thus Romillf ] ^ 

Knt a life of disappointment and vexation, that JMr* j q 
^1 might reap tne firuits of his labours ; and thus 
the Archbishop of Canterbury enjoys a splendid 
income, for pn:aching the doctrines which brought 
Latimer and Ridley to the stake. g 
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THE KEY OF THE BOOK-CASE. 

^ Casa mia, paaa mia, 
Piccolina che sia, 
Tu sei sempre casa mia."* 

Whsrb did the Italians get these homely lines f 
they who have no " casapiccdina^ and whose hom^ 
is an opera box. Now I have just such a casa a^ 
this domestic maxim implies ; and I love it beyonC^ 
measure. Though often glad to leave it behind m^^ 
I always return to it with satisfaction. I neve^^ 
knew any, but the foolish and the worthless of m^ 
own sex, who did not feel a real pleasure in the per^- 
fiumance of domestic duties ; and though one maj 
be sometimes inclined to leave behind, ^ tousses tmc^^ 

^ « My home, my home, though small it be^ j 
« Yet still that home is dear to me." 



Hs umuB ses ^fiMt^ 89 Matdame de Coukiliges hig 
k, stiff BL tr«e wotnah always comes back trttni pridle 
aiid delight to tfie fuss, and rummage, and 8elf4ni^ 
poftance of domestic testation. The great musf 
know tess of thiie, than those whose fortunes are At 
tifMs with their tastes aiid portion ; and the blue 
st6ekings, of all ratnks, affect to have souls abovts 
saucepans. But we of the trade, who have taken 
our places as candidates for the emoluments and ho* 
nours of authorship, are not forced upon such affec- 
fation. ■ 

"One of the advantages of being a wit," says 
Swift, " is the license it gives to play the fool ;" and 
one of the privileges of a female writer who has no 
loiter a name to make, is, that she may make her 
own — pudding, if she likes it. For myself, I am a 
heaven-born cook : but of this, more hereafter. Still, 
\rfiat I miss most, when I leave my own house, if 
not my batteriede cuisine, but my libraty. Not that 
it is as large as the Alexandrian, taor as curious as 
the Vatican ; but that it is just that sort of Fibrary in 
which, as Madame de Sevigne says, " you caniiot la^ 
your hand on a volume without a d^ire to read it 
through." 

Madonna mia! how well I know the smell of a 
country-house library ! Being, by divine indignation, 
an author, people think I do nothing but read and 
write books, " cat paper, and drink ink,** as Sir Na* 
tfaaniel says ; and are pleased to consider tfiat which 
is but the episode, as the history of my fife* It fre- 
quently happens that, before I have made acquamt- 
ance with half the rose-trees, smelled the geraniuittif, 
or swallowed a draught of the delicious air I left 
town expressly to breathe, I am presented with the 
key of the book-case— ^[I wouMas soon lock up my 
hells af» mv book«, since the great merit of both is t# 
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be alway« at hand] — 00 1 go twisting and immg 
the said key into its rusty fock : ^x^oufl the fust 
and the must, yfAvbn the book-case is opened I Theii 
what a search for something cme can read Utaoo^ 
in less than a twelvemonth. Out of every hundred 
volumes, there are scarcely more than six or sevev 
works ; for country-house hbraries are made up of 
folios, quartos, or large octavos, jsotir femotn^; ex* 
cept that here and there is a sort of thick, short, 
squat volume, that belongs to no class of form ; and 
every work runs from ten to fifteen volumes. The 
reason is, that country-house libraries are generally 
heir-looms, originally collected as a mark 01 gentility 
by the wisdom of the country-house ancestors. They 
consist of what are called standard books — ^books that 
would let the world stand still to the end of time ! 
-«-<^mposed and collected when knowledge, instead 
of being given, as now, in quintessential drops, was 
weighed out by the stone, or measured by the yard. 
Concentration in all things — ^the throwing off the 
rubbish, and getting at the element — is the true proof 
of excellence ; and it is now, in literature, as in me- 
dicine ; instead of being choked with a pint of bark 
mud, (all port wine as it may be,) we swallow a few 
pelluoid drops of quinine^ without wry faces or deej^ 
mspirations I It formerly took a life to write a book, 
and half a one to read it. Oh, the " RoUin's Histo-. 
ries," and ** Voyages round the World," and the 
," Clelias and Cassandras," and the poems in fifty-nine 
cantos — the folio " Thoughts upon Nothing," and the 
seven-volume ponderosity of " Sir Charles Grand- 
isonr 

Denon, whose own work on Egypt, hit off, as 
it is, with his own peculiar ^ne^^e and spirit, (touche 
fine et spirituelle,) is a fair illustration of the genu- 
ine style of modem writing. Denon was the most 



impatient person under the infliction of volaminot^ 
WoAb (myself excepted) that I ever knew. It was 
a constant theme of abuse and laughter between us. 
One night, I was leaning on his arm, at a soir^e^ at 
&e Prmce de Beaureau's, when the excellent and 

estimable Monsieur S ^ in passing close by us,. 

ifod on his foot : he turned to me, with an expres*^ 
fooa of pain, and said, '* Ah ! ma chere petite, les dix- 
huit volumes niofnt tombe sur le pied /"* And yet 
after all, I, too, have appeared pranked out in two 
quarto volumes, heavier than myself, and quite as 
toll : but of this presumptuous magnitude, I stood as 

Eiiltless as of the Talmud. Three small, cbmpact, 
dy-ljke octavos were ever the utmost boundary of 
my authorical ambition. For all beyond this, my 
publishers were more in fault than I. 

One exception I must make : I originally wrote 
my "Novice of St. Dominick" in ten goodly, stout 
vofumes, which, with much humility, as I tlK>ught, 
i cut down to seven. With these seven — ^by far 
the heaviest part of my luggage — I arrived in Lon- 
don, and presented myself to Sir Richard Phillips, 
wfao advised me to take back my manuscript, like a 
|ood girl, and reduce it to five. " Insatiate mon- 
ster, would not one suffice !" But down went the 
volumes; and when I took the remaining sibyl 
leaves to Sir Richard, he again begged they mignt 
be reduced to four. This was too much ; though I 
verily believe, at this moment, that the publisher's 
good-natured consideration of my amour propre 
alone prevented him from stinting my exuberance 
to two volumes, which, perhaps, he ought to have 
done. The work, however, succeeded, in spite of 
its bulk, and still maintains a preference ever my 

=^ ^* The whole weight of his eighteen Tolumei was in his step.* ^ 
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lighter and better proidnctionB,iii the entiiaifitiofi at 
iCTst of my contemporaries, the ladies of a certaili 
age, who first read its multitudinous pages, istfaen 
tn&y were as young as the author who wrote theni: 
and who still mistake their own first, warm knprei^' 
sions for the merits of a work, which, truth to UMy 
had not too many to boast of. 

Extreme youth, like extreme age, is naturally ver- 
bose. If the aged speak from the fiiliress of me- 
mory, the young are loquacious from the novelty^ 
and strength of their sensations. Youth, likewise, 
suspects not its own tritisms and plagiarisms ; not" 
thinks it is telling what every body knows, and no- 
body cares for. The secret, the grand secret, that 
^* Part dUennuyer est Tart de tout rfirc"*-^— that to ex- 
haust a isubject is not to illustrate it— is unknown to 
the young, who know so little, and who feel so much. 

When I wrote " The Novice," two volumes of 
ten were alike to me. But I must keep the histoiy 
of my authorship for another time. It would mak^ 
a cat laugh : alas I it has often made me cry ! 



APOTHECARIES. 

A Piiopes to quinine^ that pretty, elegant mcdi- 
<Mne, that looks like distilled diamonds, or the rill that" 
runs between the ornamented banks of my dear 
Kilfane. This getting at quintessences is rather in- 
jurious to the craft and mystery of coiUpounding, 
When people ce^we to take medicine by the pint, 

'^> The art of bein^ tirttomt cOQaistffin leaTiag nvthingf uiumM* 



fkiSiM U> Memeurs lei Apathi^ This was con- 
fessed, with much naivete^ lately, by one of the pro- 
fession, who left it, to undertake an extensive brew- 
ery. Being asked the mc^ive of this change, he 
said, ** The public will now swallow my dr^ by 
the quart, instead of the phial." 

How many professions depend upon the igno- 
rance of the age in which they flourish. In the 
middle ages, the apothecaries were general shop- 
keepers, and, in England, for a long time, the exr 
clusive dealers in wine. In Italy, where so many 
traces of the middle ages still subsist unchanged, the 
apothecary is called, to this day, spezicde, or spice- 
dealer. When we resided at Como, we purchased 
our tea, sugar, wax-lights, oils, and medicines, all at 
the same shop. Up to the time of James the First, 
the apothecaries of London were not a distinct 
body, but belonged to the Grocers' Ccmipany. The 
probability is, that humanity gained little by the 
change ; for a trade, when turned into a mystery, is 
but better fitted to play upon the innate gullibility of 
man. The hocus-pocus of pouring one bottle into 
another, lost nothuig in the hands of persons, who 
assumed the right of administering, by gallons, their 
own compositions. 

Rabelmsy by-the-by, was the son of an apothecary, 
who was Seigneur de la Deviniere. Could tlus 
feudal lord of lands hare been an apothecary, in the 
modem sense of the word? — or was he not rather 
a wholesale general merchant ? 

The Chinese, in their dull wisdom, have a curious 
custom in their great towns — a substitute for our 
dispensaries. A ston€,of many cubits high,is erected 
in some public place, with the names and prices oi 
eveiy medicine inscribed ; and when the poor want 
physic, they apply to the treasury, and get the price 
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of the dnig requi]^. TIni speaker Tolnms fi:>r th^ 
jnobity of the people. I^ in Irehmd, the treaanry 
W9B authorized thas to adrance the pmchase-moMy 
of medicines to the poor, instead of their applying to 
the Medical'Hall, I fear their steps wottld more pro> 
bably wander to the whiskey-shop. This public 
pricing of drugs besp^ks also great and general 
ignorance among the people, who are not consideired 
capable of purchasing the outlandish eoDindodity. 
How different from tlie modem AnMncan, wfa& 
buys not only his physic, but his thecrfogy, ^rtiere 
and how he pleases ! 

In our own times there has been a Tast revototioa 
in apothecaries. As to the mere outward man^ 
what a dtference between the formal proprietor of 
a Dalmahoy-wig, and a snuif-coloured or primsob 
suit of dittoes, an amber-headed cane, mid scarlet 
toquekmre^ (who phlebotomized our fathers, wfd^ 
Ae solemn air of his own Galen's-head,) md the 
spruce, dapper incumbent of a cabriolet, who no# 
bounds up to your knocker with a hop-step-and^r- 
jump! But the "march of intellect" has done 
BiQch more still for the interior. Every professional 
ttksn must, in these ^nys, know somediing of his 
business; and the apothecary, whose menial' slock 
in trade is not as mueh improved as his maUrid^ 
will have poor chance of employment-^The deriers 
in physic first began as conjurors ; then figured a9 
priests ; next sunk into retailers of hard words ^ «ad 
finally have become almost as reasonable and Intel' 
ligibie mortals, as the patients to wIhmii they ad' 
minister. What wiU this Jacobinical s^ cmmf» 
next? 
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MAXIMS— PORTRAITS. 

Nobody writes maxims now; Maxims do not 
belong to the state of intellect and literature of the 
present age. In times when knowledge was the 
exclusive property of a particular class, and when 
mankind leaned upon the opinions of the lesuned, 
<hey were more apt to refer their conduct to a well 
established rule, than to govern it by their own re- 
flections. These were the times for "wise saws 
and napdem instances." Men now think for them- 
selves, and do not require recipes for thinking. It 
is remarkable, that the most celebrated maxim- 
mongers of modern times were men of quality ; and 
that their aphorisms are chiefly applicable to the exi- 
gencies, vices, and virtues of a court, of which thie 
Bower of maxim-mongers has said, " It does not 
render us happy, while it prevents the search of 
h^ppine^s in other directions." 

Towards the middle of the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth, maxims became a rage in France. 
Their terseness, point, and epigrammatic turn, par- 
ticularly adapted them to V esprit du Steele and to a 
language made up of phrases. All the coteries of 
the Hotels La Rochefoucauld, Carnavalet, D'Albret, 
&c. &c., including all the genuine wit and taste of 
the day, as opposed to the Hotel Rambouillet and 
other " bureatix (Tesprity dealt laigely in maxims. 
The Due de Rochefoucauld published his, and dis- 
tanced all competitors. The philoso{Ay of more 
enlightened times owed much to this breviary of 
jiractical and worMly experience, Helvetius bor- 



jrowed from it his leading doctrine ; and Hiu#9 
vrithout acknowledging the obligation^ stood dee[d^ 
indebted to its dogmas for his opinions. 

What a sensation the ^ Maxims'* must have made 
at Versailles^ when they first came out, and 

«' Each cried, * that ia loTelled at me.' " 

Mesdames de La Fayette, Soyigne, Coalange, 
Comuel, and others of the female wits who sat* 
rounded the gouty chair of the once briUiant caya- 
lier of the bKeautifiil De Longueville, saw the work 
in MS. long before it was published, and probably 
helped the illustrious author to some of its poignaii^ 
maxims, to which female finesse seems to have lent 
its delicacy and its bitterness. It was from this 
very manuscript that a splendid edition of the work 
was published, some years back, by the Rochefou^ 
cauld family, and edited by Mons. Suard, the late 
perpetual Secretary of the Academy ; who assujed 
me, not only that the work was printed from this 
precious morsel of autography, but that he was 
further assisted in his editorial capacity by a cop? 
of the first printed edition, which was marked all 
over with the duke's own corrections, erasures, and 
marginal notes. 

One morning, in Paris (1818), as I sat reading a 
letter of Madame de S6vkne, dated from the Hotel 

de la Rochefoucauld, the Count G de la R— 

was announced. I was so deep in the coterie of Le 
Faubouig, that I started, and expected to find the 
coadjutor along with him. 'T have brought you/' 
said my noble visiter, "a little etrenneT acd he 
presented me with the works of his illustrious m- 
cestor — Me voild done a link in the chain with times 
and persons who so early got posuseasi^B i>f irrjr 
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mind aiid imagiiiation, through the acckfents of my 
miscellaneous and unguided studies. There is a 
magic in an hiistoric^ name, that no democracy of 
opinion or priiicipte can resist, except in the dull 
and unlettered ; and it is to the glory of some of the 
«reatest families of France, that they were illustrated 
by some highly-gifted and highly-spirited member, 
who Enhanced the advantages of descent and birth, 
and redeemed their class from the popular odium 
which the vices and meanness of its majority in- 
curred. 

Before the fashion of maxim-making went out, the 
fashion of portrait-making came in : every body 
wrotiB every body's portrait. Two of the best por- 
traits extant are tl^ose of Cardinal de Retz, by his 
eld enemy and late friend, the Due de la Rochefou- 
cauld, and that of Madame de Sevign6, by Madame 
de la Fayette. ^'La grande prihcesse^* IWademoi- 
selle de Montpensier, in her coarse, vulgar, but 
natural way, has given a number of contemporary 
portraits, through her amusing memp'irs. All her 
sketches of Charles II., in his youtliful days, when 
he was paying his addresses to her, are admirable*; 
though very unlike the frank, generous, and devoted 
cavalier who figures as the royal hero in one of Sir 
W. Scott's novels. His utter ignorance of his own 
Ulfairs — ^his passicHi for dogs and horses, and bis 
spending all his time in learning to dance the triolet^ 
— which, with his declining a 3ish of ortolans, and 
growing himself on a piece of beef and a shoulder 
of mutton,t finally decided her to refuse him — are 

''' ^> Je vous vols ici avec douleur dansanfc le triolet, et votts 
dhrertif lorsqae tous deyriez dtre en lieUiOu vous toub ^eaicz 
casser la tSte, pa vous remettre la coarpnxke sor la tete." 

t*^ Je con^us de lui une fort mauvaise opinion d'dtro roi^u 
Bon ^ge, et n'avoir aucune connaissance d«s afiairios * ce ji'est 
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admirable touches both of. character and manneav 
and make up a faithful portrait of the worthless, 
profligate, and ^'mutton-eating king," than any on 
i^coid. The reason is, that it was drawn from the 
life, without any reference to party or posterity. 

In the reign of the Regent Orleans, a work, called 
Chlerie des Peintres^ collected all the " portraits" of 
the time, without any mercy to the originals, and 
consequently had a considerable vogue. One of 
the prettiest and best-natured works of this descrip- 
tion I know, is still, I believe, in MS. It is by the 
celebrated Madame Albrizzi, of Venice, whose ac- 
quaintance I had the pleasure of making at Padua, 
and who speaks in pictures, and may well write 
them — a charming and rare art ! The Albrizzi Gal- 
lery is enriched with the most eminent characters 
of the last half century. Her friend, and once 
devoted admirer, Denon, has found a conspicuous 
place in it, bien encadri. He, in return, has en- 
graved a picture of Madame Albrizzi, extremely 
like, and worthy of its fair model. He sent me a 
copy, a few weeks before his death, with one of hds 
own. 

Lady C. L was accused of painting th 

portrait of Lord Byron in Glenarvon, though no 
en beau. One day/ at a dinner party at Copet 
Madame de Stael, addressing Lord JByron acros 
the table, asked, in her sans fagon way, " Is it tru^ 
my lord, that you are the original of Glenarvon?^ 
** It may be so," he replied, " but 1 never sat for it 

Every body, who writes novels, now labour 
under tlie imputation of putting forth their friend 

pas que je n^eusse par lu dd reconnaitre mon sang. Les Bou 
'lions 8ont gens fort appliques aux bagatelles, et peu solides. \ 
n^ mangea point d'ortplohs, il se jela sur une pi^ce de ba>a 
et >ur tuie ^paule de xnoutoD; commes^il n^jf ^^^ ^^ cela^^^ 





mi enemies "in their books.** No "kindred 015 

propinquity" excludes the suspicion. No one is thifif 

accused more than I am; and no one is more* 

innocent of the charge. Except in the instance of 

a few public characters, which are fair game, all nay 

^isketches have been of the species or geniis, and 

never of the individual. Still I think I could draw 

a character from the lifcj if I should set about it 

Voyons — ^**My dear friend Mrs. * * » is one of 

-^hose who — ^^ Hut no ; I'll keep my dear friend as 

sportsmen keep bag foxes ; to let her loose on e 

iiiture and more favourable occasion for showingc 

.«port. 



HUMAN ANIMALITY, 

^* His intelleet is not replenished — ^he is only an animal, OQly 
3sensible in the duller parts."- 

Sbakspiaee* 

The chances of my visiting list brought to my 

boudoir this morning two such pretty creatures, 

male and female, so brilliant and so bird-like, that I 

"thought they had escaped from a groupe of tropical 

specimens that stood in a comer of the room, and 

^which they very much resembled. There was tlw? 

bill, and the beak' and the bright plumage, anct 

elegant fi;»'m ; and not one sound of melody in their 

discordant voices — not one idea in their vacant 

Iieads : and so they chirped, and chattered, without 

creasing, with all their emulative noise and volubility 

of bores and birds. They had neither of them mtlt 
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before ; and, mutually excited and mutually pleakid. 
they so ruffled and fluttered their feathiers at each 
other, that I really longed to catch both, to shut them 
up together in the same cage, and add them to nry 
collection of curiosities, natural, and unnatural. 

Th^ two creatures can never have any conduct,, 
for they are evidently and organically deficient in 
their judgment ; those bird-shaped heads, with their 
disproportioned beaks, and falling-in of the lower 
part of the facial structure, always produce self* 
willed folly — ^the obstinacy which arises from the 
inability to receive an impression. One of my 
pretty visiters has recently and strongly evinced 
this species of imperturbability. Persons who re- 
semble brute animals, are generally deficient in 
intellect. Me#wlio have the low, ishallow forehead 
,of the bull-dog, will prefer Mendoza to Coke upon 
Littleton ; and send them as you may to the bar or 
to the pulpit, they will live and die prize-fighters-— if 
not in the ring at Hockley, at least in the circle of 
their friends and acquaintance, to whom their pug- 
nacity will be a perpetual annoyance. 

Men who resemble monkeys (and I know several 
who do), who have small, close-meeting eyes, are 
geaerally rogues, or at least extremely cunning ; but 
it is the cunning which is without wisdom — pre^ 
cisely the species of intelligence ascribed to the 
amusing animal they resemble. Men, who resemble? 
horses, may succeed by force of volition in particu- 
lar cfitreers, where will is more requisite, than de— 
velopement of intellect ; but theliorse-faced gentle^ — 
man could never truly answer in the affirmative tci^ 
poor Maturings habitual question, on a first introduc — 
lion — " Are you intellectual ?" 

I believe it is an allowed fact in physics, that th<5* 
extreme facial developement, which goes to the phy — 
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jsibgnomy of our horse-faced friends, is always at the 
expense of the brain ; for the horse is a most stupid 
amma], thorough-breed him as you may. Confide in: 
your dog, your cat, your mule, your ass, (a most 
misrepresented anunal^ by-the-by,) but beware of 
your horse ! Train, l^jreak, educate, and harness him, 
he is never to be trusted. If I had the task allotted 
me of selecting those to whom the destiny of a 
nation was to be committed^ I should never choose 
men who bore an obvious resemblance to any of 
the race of brute animals : they must be morally de- 
fective somehow or other. The head of a bird is 
not only a n^oral defect, but a positive animal de- 
formity. A horse's head is not a deformity, but it is 
evidently a very inferior organization. Before the 
representatives of the people are chosen by the 
people, who themselves have been likened, by I. 
great statesman and philosopher, to pigs, and called 
a swinish multitude, I would have them examined 
by the suffrages of a committee of eminent physi- 
ologists, anatomists, physicians, and surgeons. 

Well, all this may be nonsense ; but it is my 
sense : tale, quale^ I give it as I have it. " A homely 
thing. Sir, but a thing of my own," as Touchstone 
says : and so, there it is L 
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MY REVIEWERS. 

Tout ce qui fi'attache a la peau dee malheureax gens dc 
icttres.'* • 

Figaro. 

TniaaE is nothing so droll as the way in whicli 
reviews are sometimes got upr-the manner in which 
** the charge is prepared," and sentence of death 
pronounced by the awful "we's," against pooj* 
authors, like myself, who have had their little success, 
not only without the "metaphysical aid'' of re- 
viewers, but in absolute defiance of their fulminations. 

The review of " Salvator Rosa" was perpetrated 
after this fashion. The great well-known of a 
great review, in distributing work to the little un- 
knowns who write under him, transmitted a copy of 
mine to be cut up by a certain cockney liberal, the 
l<ycurgus of Bow-bells, and the Solon, of the 
Poultry. The book, thus ma^^ked for cutting by the 
top-sa\^er, fell into the hands of one who men- 
tioned it to the anther. Pardi I it was " cut and 
come again !" — all scored, underlined, and mar- 
ginally-noted with square and rule canons of criti- 
<^m — as a guide to the London journeyman^ wh# 
knew as much of " Salvator" and th^iirts, as he did 
of the interior of Devonshire-house, or the Vatican. 
But no matter: *^puis done quHl ^uffisoit ence terns- 
Id d^ avoir la figure dHhamme pour se meter de cri- 
tiquer^' — he applied himself to the job^ and a long- 
inflated, bitter articfe was done, as per order, full of 
mis-statements and misrepresentations : whein " one 
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sad doubt arose," of a much less conclusive ten- 
dency than that of Parneil's " Hermit," but on a 
point of more immediate personal interest. The 
reviewer, a commajidement, was not oniy a journey- 
man sawyer of the gi'eiat Edinburgh pit, but he was 
also on Mr Colburn's list of " my authors f and as the 
authoress of ** Salvator" was the qijeen-bee of that 
gentleman's authorical hive, there was no knowing 
now the matter might be taken, or4iow far it migbt 
offend Mr. Colh|irnto attack his quecD-bee, and stop 
the sale of a work upon which he had expended a 
considerable price. To set his mind at ease, then, 
the executevr des hautes ceuvrcs of the literary justi- 
ciary of Edinburgh took his review to ^ew Bur- 
lington-street, for inspection : but, jiist as he was in 
the act of showmg his MS., the subject of its vitu- 
perations was announced ; who, having les petUes 
entries of the publisher's study, followed the servant 
{^ygjciently closely, to catch a glimpse of the long 
^pand ci'devant white stocking of the reviewer, in 
his escape by another d6or. 

'< Who have I frightened away ?" asked " the lively 
little ladv," as the Quarterly calls her, when it doe* 
not caH her an " odious worm !" 

" Only the reviewer of ' Salvator Rosa' in the 
forthcoming Edinburgh," replied the bibliopolist. 
/ " And what does he say ?" "^ 

" Why, it is, on the whole, rather bitter — it is 
indeed!" 

" May I look at it ? for there it lies, I know upon 
•instinct." 
. " I think you had better not. Besides, it is a point 
of honour — ^indeed it is out of the question." 

" Oh ! honour among thieves ! Will you let him 

Sublish it ? for I take it for granted be is one of your 
»hnny Raws.*' 
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'* Why, indeed — ^that is, I do not think it can do* 
«ny harm. The attack on * France' sold two edi- 
tions, vou know." 

«* On ! if it is to serve your sale, lausezfaire r 

" The book has akeady done its business ; but if 
your ladyship object — ^ 

" I ! Oh dear, no ; let the man earn his money. 
By-the-by, who is he ?" 

** Who is he ? ^ Oh, I cannot— :that is— upon liiy 
honour, I cannot tell you. Clever.,man, though — a 
popular author — he is indeed !" 

<* You won't tell me his name ?" 

" I cannot, indeed — it is quite out of the question. 
Lady M— ." 
' ^ Well, I'll tell you !" 

Le fermier de man talent opened his eyes ! " In- 
deed, Lady M -, you cannot even guess who it 

is. Besides, you really— that is, I should not tell 
you, if you did." ^^ 

"It is Mr. * * * !" and I announced the nam^fp 
my Zoilus. * 

" Dear me ! — ^well, now, really, you are so odd ; 
l^t you are mistaken — ^you are, indeed P 

- 1 was not mistaken ; nor did I know any just cause 
or impediment why I should not denounce my criti- 
cal executioner, who has shown me so little mercy, 
so flkle justice ! There is something so revolting la 
hired misrepresentation — something so mutually de- 
grading, in a task thus given, and thus performed — 
it belongs so peculiarly to the canaille of litera- 
ture, who stab for pay, like bolder (and honestei]^ 
assassins, that the soul sickens when talent, and sup- 
posed liberality, desert the standard of independent 
opinion, to enlist in the bande noire of organized 
vituperatqrs, or enrol in the troop of well-paid pufferp 
dnd party panegyrists ! It is, therefore, perhaps^ 
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for the interests of literature and morality that an 
exposure of such literary girouettism should be 
made ; and yet I cannot seriously denounce even a 
public enemy. Though I may have "stirred up 
with a long pole"* the deathless vengeance of the 
Literary Gazette or have rompu la paiile v^ith the 
higher powers of the Quarterly, in return for the 
seven deadly sins, for which they have excommuni- 
cated me in their Index Expurgatorius, still I have 
always rather fenced with my foes in fun, than 
sparred with them in spite — I have never been the 
iirst to announce, nor denounce, the names of the 
calumniators who have endeavoured to blacken and 
to slander mine ; and even now, leaving my Bow- 
l)ell Reviewer to public detection, as I have done 
"Others of my critical llssailants, whom I have trotted 
out for public amusement (nor failed in the intention), 
I thus give my wrongs to the wind, and his name, in 
a whisper, to the safe ears of our mutual publisher. 
For his article on Salvator, I leave it untouched and 
i&nanswered, to mark an epoch of decadence in that 
-great periodical, which, in the better energy of its 
pristime vigour, was wont to consecrate its severity 
hy the general justice of its attacks, and the brilliant 
talent with which they were executed. 

And now, instead of gratifying my revenge, I will 
<lo what is so much more gracious, and so much 
more consonant to my sex, character, and countiy. 
I will gratify my vanity, by recording the opinion 
^f one on the subject of Salvator Rosa, in everyway 
qualified to judge of all in which the arts are con- 
K^erned ; of one who has, in his own exquisite works, 
left proofs of a finer tact in literature, than all the 
critical acumen from Aristotle to the Aristarchus of 

"^Sce letter to the Reviewers of Italy, prefixed to tlie third 
edition of that work. 
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Modern Athens included. I mean the anther of 
Egypt, the Directeur de Musee FrangaiSy the Baron 
Denon. I have the less scruple in recording the 
opinions of this illustrious writer and artist, on the 
subject of my Life of Salvator^ because it is the 
very reverse of indiscriminate approbation. 

Salvator Rosa, considered as the rival of Poussia, 
(*^ the god" of Denon's idolatry,) was not viewed . 
with any favourable prepossession by the proud 
compatriot of " the Poet of Painters :" for Denon, 
though long standing^at the head of the cognoscenti 
of Europe, and revered as their Coryphaeus, had the 
heroic weakness of nationality, the foible of the pa- 
triotic; and the comparative merits of the two great 
contemporaries of the Pincio were too often brought 
in contrast by the Romantici^ of the day, not to 
imbitter a little the feelings of the elegant classicist, 
whose love of the arts, as they existed in the antique 
world, was confirmed among the ruins of Rome, and 
in the gallery of the Capitol, where, both as a minis- 
ter and an exile, the deepest of his impressions wercf^ 
taken, and the happiest of his days passed. 

Au reste — ^to account for the rather odd appella- 
tions of ^^Drdle de cotySy^ and "FoZ au vent^ 
used in these letters, they were mutually given and 
accepted in the gayety and intimacy of a friend- 
ship, by which 1 was so much and so long dis- 
tinguished- — ^the mutual sobriquets passed into our 
correspondence, which continued till vrithin a lew 
weeks of his death. It is from that correspondence, 
that I now, for the benefit of the arts, and the gratifi- 
cation of their lovers, as much as in my own defence 
a^inst an unjust, misrepresenting, and hired criti- 
cism, select and transcribe two letters* on the sub- 

* Although the first letter does not more than allude to the 
immediate snbject befere me, the public, I think, will not be 



Ject of my publication of the " Life and Tinaos of 
Salvator Rosa," 

"2b Lady Morgan^ Dublin J^ 

'^ MoN CHER DboLB DE CobFS, 

'^ Je viens d'apprendre que la traduction de Sal- 
vator Rosa paroissoit depuis quelques jours. Le 
premier qui m'en a parle, eist Monsiew de Segur,* 
qui m'a dit, qu'il Favoit deyore; que non seule* 
ment c'etoit un ouvrage charmant, mais qu'il etoit 
d'un merit tres-distingue. D'autres m'en pnt parle 
avec enthousiasme. Ces rapports m'ont fait sentir 
combien je vous aime ; car J'etois tente de remercier 
ces messieurs du plaisir qu'ils avoient eu. J'ai vite 
envoye chercher Touvrage ; et je vais tacher de lire 
4vec reiflexion, avant de vous en parler. 

" J'espere que vous allez de suite vous mettre a 
6crire le roman de l^rote de corps et de Tol au 
vent. N'attendez pas pour le denouement, que vous 
mourriez de douleur de la perte que vous viendrez * 
a faire de moi. Je crois qu'il vaut mieux que je 
vous enl^ve, que le chevalier furieux cherche nos 
traces, pour nous poignarder, et se tuer apres, et 
que nous nous perdions tons trois dan^^le desert 
de Zara. En attendant, je vois envoye' irion por- 
trait, qu'il faut tacher de derober k la jalouse fureur 
du Chevalier, qui aura, sans doute, an6anti une 

sOriy to pOBsesB, in iXa uitcgrity, so good a specimen of the 
grace and playfulness of Mons. Denon's turaof mind, which, 
\xi one of his advanced age, is peculiar to the climate and tem- 
perament of France. 

^ The celebrated Cbmte de S^gur, the ambassiador to Catha- 
une of Russia, and one of the most distinguished authors which 
modern France has produced. His own memoirs, lately pub- 
Ushedjiiave ilhled a brilliunt gom to thQ bright galaxy of Freuph 
autobiography. 



&.utre epretive, que je yous avois envoy e, et don! 
vous ne me parlez pas. Dites-lui, cependant quel- 
ques tendresses ; car irialgrfe les horreurs qtfil doit 
faire dans le roman, je me sens pour lui un senti- 
ment que j ne saurois definir. 

"Notre pauvre Mad. est veritablement 

uialade depuis six mois, et cependant n'est pas 
chaqgee. EUe veut vous ecrire : mais si je vouloia 
Pattendre, pept-etre ma lettre ne vous^riveroit-elle 
janiais. 

"Monsieur E. vous remettra one notice que je 
vions de faire, dont il n'y a que cinquante epreuves, 
pour lui donner de la preciosity. Un petit portrait 
improvise par le meilleur lithographe, auquel j^ai 
ajoute celui du dit lithographe nomme Mauresse, et 
ma portifere,: — celle qui vous introduisoit,k qui j'avois 
defendu de dormir, pendant que vous etiez ici, et 
qui se repose apres votre depart. 

" Vous ne savez peut-etre pas, cher Drole de 
corps, que votre Vol au vent a eu Thonneur d'etre 
admis comme membre de vt)tre academic de Dublin. 
Je joins ici une lettre iJe remercimens k Tacademie, 
que je vous prie de remettre h. Mr le President ; je 
vous prie aussi' de renouveler k Monsieur Davis (qui 
a. bien voulu me donner la premiere nouvelle de 
mon admission) toutes mes actions de grace. Je 
lui ai dejb. ecrit; msus il est fort possible qu'il n'ait 
pag re(;u ma lettre, attendu que tout ce que j'ecris 
en Anglpterre et en Irlande est regulierement retenu; 
•—sans doute, pour le faire imprimer, lorgqu'il y en 
aui'a assez pour former un volume. 

" Je vous dirai que votre portrait m'a fait grand 
plaisir, quoique le nez soit trop gros. Mais il est 
grave avec finesse etdelicatesse; et Taspect general 
m'est agreable. . 

"Je mis bien de votre avis relativement u no." 
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compatriotes. Cepondant il y en a peut-etre encore 
jusqu'k quatre qu'il faut distinguer de la tourbe 
regnante. 

'^ Adieu, cher Drole de corps ; jo vous ainoie \At% 
et fluis bien aise de vous aimer. 

" Votre Vol au vent, 

•* Dbnon^ 
«l€l9ilfar*, 1824. 

" Voici un petit portrait de Salvator Rosa, qu'^Ur 
trefois j'ai grave ^ la hate ; je vous en envoyerai tiQ 
autre, sur une boite, par la premiere occasion.*' ,, 

^ To Lady Morgan^ Dublin, 

** Ch£r Drole db corps, 

" Je lis avec un plaisir extreme votre SalvatQi* 
Rosa. L'introduction est une superbe chose. En- 
suite il faut que vous me permettrez de vous ob- 
server, que vous prene:^ trop parti dans la guerre 
des artistes. 8. Rosa avoit bee et ongles pour se 
defendre, etil en usoit memo, la. plus part du temps 
ofTensivement; c'etoil un habile homme, mais fort 
niauvais coucheur. On pouvoit Tadmirer, se plaire 
avec lui ; mais il devoit etre tres-difficile de Paimer. 
Vous le peignez comme liberal, et vous le laissez 
voir plus que glorieux, farouche, fastueux, hautain, 
despote s'il avoit pu : fuiieux pendant toute sa vie 
d'etre regarde comme un peintre de genre, tandis 
.<{u'il n'auroit ete que cela, si dans les demiilres 
annees de sa vie, il ne se fiit avise de faire quatre ou 
cinq tableaux d'histoire. Apres cela^ mon cher 
Drole de corps, vous I'avez trop lou6 comme graveur. 
Dans ces planches il a ecrit ses compositions, la 
Jbugue de ses pens6es; mais sa pointe est Inche et 
^yagabonde : et dans ce genre, il a ete ni dessinat^ur 
lii coloriste. Enfin je vais peutetre vous faire sautei: 

Vol. I.~T 
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en Tair, quand je vous dirai que lamomdre gravBOf 
de Rembrant est preferable k la plus belle de Sal- 
vator Rosa. Du reste, cher Drole de corps, voub 
avez atteint le but principal de votre ouvrage, 'qui 
est de faire connoitre le si^cle^ que vous avez peiilt 
jusqu'a Pillusion, tellement qu'en le lisant je me 
croyois de la societe de tous ces gens-la. 

" Quand vous ferez une seoonde edition, sonve- 
nez-vous, chere amie, de mieux traiter le portrait 
du Poussin, qui etoit aussi raodeste qu'il etoit grand. 
A la verite, il ne savoit ni chanter, ni jouer de farces 
dans la rue, mais comme peintre d'histoire, votre 
enrage petit maitre n'est qu'un nain pres de ce 
Colosse. Quand on veut louer ses amis* il faut bien 
se garder de certains reapprochements, et de reveil- 
ler des comparaisons qu'ils ne peuvent aoutenir. 
Songez que le Poussin fut le createur du paysage 
historique, et le maitre de son gendre le Gouaspe; 
et que Ics seuls tableaux du Deluge, et Diogenebri- 
sant la tasse, jsurpassent tout ce que }e Salvator 
Rosa a fait en paysage, pour la pensee, pour U 
poesie, et meme ppur la couleur. Quant a la com^ 
position, a la gravite, at a la philosophic de I'histoire, 
le Poussin est peut-etre le premier de tous les pein- 
tres. It faut done vous dire, mon cher Drole de 
corps, que dans la promenade des deux societes qui 
se rencontrent, j'etois dans celle de Poussin ; et que 
vous m'ofTensez en touroant en ridicule mon patron, 
et ma juste admiration pour lui» 

^Fidatem de me, qui vous parle de sang froid 
comme ami, charme que vous ayez fait un ouvrage 
qui vous fera k tout jamais beaucoup d'honneur, et 
que j'ai lu avec cct interet, qui rende le succes de 
ramiti6 si doux h. partager. 

^^Mille tendres amities bien sinc^res. 

""Le 14 Avrii:' 
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EXCLAMATIONS. 

r 

Cold-blooded nations deal but little in excl^mnd-' 
tiohS ; they belong to the petulance of strong im- 
pulses, and to ardent temperaments, national and 
individual The Laplanders neither invoke,exclaira, 
nor imprecate ; the French and Italians are conti- 
nually doing all three. Quakers, whose education 
teaches them to " set a pulse and preach their blood 
to reason," scarcely ever resort to exclamations, to 
express their feelings. The English are not ex- 
elaimers ; their forms for this purpose are few and 
foolish ; and when they go beyond the niaiserie of 
^*dear me!" "bless me!" "my stars I" they fell 
into downright imprecation. The Irish, the petu- 
lant Irish, are great exclaimers. Like the Italians, 
they borrow their exclamations from their creed ; 
and when under strong excitement, pronounce in 
piety, that which, to the Calvinistical severity of 
English protestant ears, would sound very like pro- 
fanation ! 

The Italians borrow their exclamations alike from 
their religion and the antique faith of their great 
progenitors ; and Per Baeco ! Cospetto ! " Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord," come with equal and frequent faci- 
lity to their lips. They invoke, exclaim, and apos- 
trophise, upon all occasions, trivial or important. A 
fisherwoman in the piazza of the Pantheon, will 
resort to every vow and invocation of the ancient or 
modem faith of Rome, to dispose of her stale fish on 
the evening of a fast day ; and will express her sur- 
prise or indignation at an undervaluing chapmao^ 
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who rejects her eels, or resists her turbot, by a vol- 
ley of *^ Madonna Mids r " Sacro SacramenUfSy' 
and ^^Madre di DidsT The French have a num- 
ber of charming exclamations and apostrophies ; 
they have also many that are quaint and simple^ and 
extremely effective m low comedy. Moliere abounds 
in them ; and the humour and the a pr(qK>8 of his 
tmf! and ouaia ! is quite indefinable. Denon and I 
got into the habit of ouf-ii^ and ouais-ing at each 
other, until, vrith me, it became a tic, putting my 
native Irish *' ahs I" and ^ ochs !" in abeyance ; aid it 
is as much as I can do to resist my interjectory oufs ! 
and ouais I even c« paper, and in the regidai* way 
of professed authorship ! 
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'" BEVEREUX. A NoTel. In 2 toIs. 13mo. By the 
Attthorof "Pelham," and "The Disowned." 

"Ilie NOTBl baftm v b traly • gnat woik.**— Xifamry Oaaffa. 

• ft w ftf ■qmior to eitbar ' PelhaiD,' or « The Ditowned.' *—N. T. Mamini StraU. 

* Mm iatarartiiv norel, in no waj Mukr to anv of Sir Walter 8eott^ .... Hm paMMl of ao 
■^nlhai ever ifindfld in giwter gntifiarioo."— TruM TVilav 



* — Evai w nuof rNpaeto to Sir Walter Seott, inlHrior to hln in nothing, and raporior to Um 
H mna .thiiip, is tha author o' Pdham,' ' The Ditownod,' and ' DeV<rLnx.> He U 8oott% aqntt 
ii keen gh ti iia tion at chuadar, and grapihic ikill in its portraiture, in th« fidelity and power 
'With wudi he deecribee inaniaoate nature, and in the nnrit and life oi hit dialocue. Ue ia ■uM' 
■Jim m wit, a)Ml atill moraao in the ezqoliite beauty and poliah tl hit (tjrle. In wis latter qnauQr 
Vtwnral wvmr, Kving or'lead, can be compared with Bulwer."— Courier and Enquirmr. 



**— The man who hM written ' Felham,' ' The Ditowned,* and * Derereax,' p owewee naay of 
Oo uaet brilliaat qualificatiaas r<f a feucceHful norelitt.— Ilii concepticm of character ia ezqointB ; 
wadMcriptiTe powen are alnoet unequalled ; he hu wit, pathoi, enorcy, and diMarininallon In 
Wi^MlhMBt degree ; and he ie. moreover, a ripe echoUr. In one paiticaur he is nit eiirpewKl bjr 
^m writer of the p r esent or or any other day ; we mean the faculty of imurting deep and unooO' 
fmllaUe intereet to hia steriee. .... Devereux is no way inferior to * The Disowned,' and is bettm 
Vba ' rtalhani.' »— ^. r. Minrar and Ladimi' Lit. OatdU. 

PELHAM; or, THE* ADVENTURES OF A GEN- 
TLEMAN. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. [By the An 
thor of ' The Disowned.'] From the second London edit, 

** If Oo noet hriUiant wit, a narrtftiw whose intereit never flags, and eome pictorei of (bo 
9tmt ritetiog interest, can make a worii popular, 'Pelham'wDl be as flist nte ia eelebrl^ aa it 
wlnttOrilence. The scenes are laid at the present day, and in fBefaional>ie Ii«ft.»—vLttitwy Go. 

''The aulhor. whoever lie is, mav Jwtly pride himself upon a perfonnanee full of amnsiw 
mODCs, seasoned \j frequent flashes of steritng wit and genuine huiMnir, and ramafkable for a pol® 
agt eleganeeors^le that well batn out the word iwtkmmn afllzed to thotitle.'^R^eel^Xeineio. 

^ ^ The woifc of a nastap— we kaow not his name, but whoever he may be, we oflnsr hite 
«Br vrarmest sdmitation. With wit, with classical lore, with a keen eye for penetrating paiaion in 
M Its varieties— with genius, and taste, and good sense, he it one of the tew who deserve rare 
•iklae in pnniortioQ to the variety of their appearance. In tht eetob t«n|a qf Ms mmerte 
JVSMt, (A«r»i»ito<OfU(o te ecmfand to i'aUam."— JT. T. Courier. 

"Seldom have vre riien team the peraml of any novel, romanee, ornMnoir, wffli wdi vivtd 
OMotioao of gratiied ottioeity and deliaht as firom that of Mhim. ■ Thh sovd ttajidi UBIiv4l* 
•tea ito the prSeM day.t-i^. T. Mirror and Ladkf JAt. Ooorfte. 

'-^ - THE DISOWNED. By the Author of « Pelham.* A 
Vovel. In 2 vols. 13mo. Second Eldiixoti. 

«<]r ASholii testlvieitedfiaritsavthara vary hi^ dmaelar, Ite JDimaidl wID nto It te 
fll^flr.*^— Lonoon LUetary QaatttM, 

«Thaanthorof the Pelham Novela haa eoumaMBd • emreaiiof popiilirity whkSi trill be ai 
Widely fprend, and ae endnriag, as that which rewaide his Waveriey campeer.'*-^cwyflrk tjr^k, 
M Weteve anmined • The Disownad,*snd And it ftelly eqnl b plot, efaaraotar, and desrx inflow 
I JWomj ud vastly more phikisophie and rtflecdng. It it \ij fifflbe most iatelleeibal floOen 



wenave eson Cora long time ; and in it may be Cound tome of the flneet nazim^and IMi it 
bo tev» aone el the best ounals^ for Oo goidaaea of Ow tanott tailt'(«iS2N0Rv 
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Workt RacenUy PuBUthed: 

BOBfESTIC DUTIES; orlnstractions toYoungMar-' 
vied Ladies, on the Management of their Household, ani 
the Regulation of their Conduct in the various relations 
and duties of Married Life. By Mrs. William Parkes.^ 
fifth American from the last London Edition, with Notes 
and Alterations adapted to the American Reader. In i 
vol. 13mo. 

nk woA bn raerived tbe apnrobfttion cf the prineipal liteniiy publication m Ormt BditSM 
Ml la thft Onited Stata.--Tbe Mlawiag an but a few of tha expnMions ia iti Cavov ^>- 

"ThavotinaebefiirawboiieortbaM practical woriu, whkh aze erf nalvalaeaadotili^. R 
It a patet WMtt mttuM, tar tbe yaum marrind ladjr, who may mort to it on all mertMMia^ 
MWiiinld aeoBomy aad etimatta— Thare u jtoQiitig omUted with which it boboora a lady to ba 
■CUMliilwl " Wwii MonUiiy Magutint. 

<*WebaTaiiotipaeatoHitieellutworkaait dMenra. We caiiiiot,boweTar, allow the preiitfl 
.immrtiuuty to paai without ■traa^ly reoommeDdiiu; it to the atteatioa of the ceaual reader, aad la 
'tfia bonaafeMper ia particolar. K would be aiueful as well ai elttut hblyday prenal— worffiau 
tteauBMlgiA evM-pablidied.**— iV: T. Mirror and Ladit* Lit. QaxetU. 

** Wa do net hcntate to lay, that the moat fastidious and perfect mind can find nothiiig id thit 
bSDk ftaa which to disHat It is an admirable oondensatioa of the physical and inta ll ect nfl 
duties of woueD ; and we willlagly wmanmend it to all younc iadies, married or not.** 

Batten Statetmagi. 

** TVs wok appeaia to be partleolarly calcnlated to arrest the attention of those yooos fmriit 
laAias wto wish to shine in the domestic circle."— Com. JUtoatiatr. 

<* Were the sentiments this book incolcates bat nadentood and practised by our ladiea, ft wndi 
be of Btore real sdvant^;e to tbem than al'i the fine theories to be deduced from the collective wi»^ 
dna of all the nords since the daya of chiTalry."— X^ulia' Afofoame [ Joslon]. By Mn. Oak. 

** Ttm book eontains an amount of usefol and interesting informatim rjurelj to be met wiAb 
— 4t oi^ht to be ihdnded in the mairiafs portion of every lady."— CAroillcfe of tht Tima. 

** Amoof the manr istdlectnal trsats which have recently beea spread before the |»blie, then 
baa been nana oambiniof so many osefol lessons as the present work contjuns. it is the ladialP 
rUb JMteum, in which every department of dtsiestic duties, of manners, tMnpv, accom|^id&^ 
nents, deportment, the culinary art, visiting, dress, treatment ot ehildrra. &c. ke. are embodied ttr 
tts Biat pleasiof manner, and ia the moat familiar style."— Aao-For* Enjiurmr. 

TALES AND SKETCHES. By a Country School- 
master. In 1 vol. 12ino. 



"This ia ttie pradoction of a man of vigonms and healthful nnderrtanding, good ssoae, slsewd sV^ 

servatioa, and much practical knowledgf of 0te wmid and its Cubions. ^ms descriptions of nnal 

seasery an peculiarly graphic, vivid, and poetical, and his conception of diantcter, nailieolarlf 
fiamle cbanuBter, beantTfuI. u this item of authorslup, our peda^^igue is superior toOooper; ia 
Ul nautical descriptions, nearly or quite equal."— iV. F. Mttror. 

« These Tales (by a gentleman of this dty) sn written with modi freedom, gnee% and POMOr: 
UfA are smoriar to man/ which appear in the Coreign raagaainns. Tboy are well woru tmh 
ia§.'*—N. r, Comnurdai. 

** Tdes and Sketches by a Conntrr Schoolmaster coriaialy evince power. —There ii great odovlt 
dgltsd by some of the Tales."— iVl r. American. 

<' "then is power in the images and descriptions in these Ttlea— thete is a deep and e o ntf n nit 
Idareat in ttiem, which entitlea the author to the highest praise. Were they published in * Black< 
wood' they would be copied and lauded all over the cngliah wortd— were they poblidied fa 
LaadoB, tbqr would BMat wUli an ezteuive sale and ample patraaafle."— iV. T. dmritr, 

YESTERDAY IN IRELAND. A Novel. In 2 vols. 
l2mo* By the Author of " To-day in Ireland.'* 

' **Wm UgBWorth, Iady]doi|^ kir. Banlnuand tte writer before na, aie ■mwia fkmwat^ 
ciftf:! Irish novelisiB, eadk differiag in their respective character of his or her genius : rat dl nai* 
tunjg in eievatiqg the faas^ and deploriag the mislbrtuncs of thdr oonntty."— A^ JfofilJki|f Jiifv 

" la mfaoto portraitnra of dtanieter ; in analysis of those sSight drcomstances whidi an yet Mr? 
fwaBrfU, wheortfaev act oa (he fcdiaga; in occasional obse rv atwu s , often as neati^ tnmed sa fba 
an shrewd, oar anttior is amoQg tlie &ppiest of his bretbren. We bdieve Mr. Ciowei aathcr « 
ttm EuglMh in Italy and Inaef^M dse aatbor of this woik.>«— ZovuL Lit. do*. 

■ , ■**We advln every frisbmaa, every lover of. Inland, and every friend of dvfl and relT* 
f iMl liberty— nay, are bc ssec h evor man who would beoome adnjaintedTwith two important pe> 
^ "^'- ■ ■ • ~ ■ iwiBhq;anaawMrrboar,wd.tMlP*' 



f'dft of IriA history, to nadtlMBa.vobHnes. Thelrperanl' 
b4lli«tlBatl]yaBdfri!fn«tt|r.«^ZyHaWhr. 



Works Recently Published. 

"WAVERLEY; or, 'Tis Sixty Years Since. A Novd. 
ilbi 3 vols. 12mo. Revised, corrected, 'and eiilarg^ed, by 
^he Auttior. 

*«* Hurper^ gtereotype odition of Waverlej ooatuns npvard* tf tMrtmn fAouMV^wadai te 
- Altentions aod arUitioas, not in any Ibrmer editiob. 

RICHELIEU ; a Tale of France. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

'* This Bovd belnnn to Iho Soott achooi, in the oest Renw of the wordf and it onu of flie deva^ 



^iwA that baa been produoed. Tbe^iutlior is, as yet, we bdiere, little known to the Uteiafy world ; 
^*]t we will venture to propheiy, that be cannot nog remain unknown, or bis talents anappra- 
«&ated.'*— LOerJirw OnaUe. t 

" This is an entertaining tale ; written with freedoBi of style, and vielding to no other that w^ 
aoencmher to have read in the variety of its inddents. The naders attentioB is kcot steadihr 
^Kcited."— 7Ae.iUiM. 

THE SCHOOL OP FASHION. A Novel. In 2 
"Vols. 12nio. 

^ ** This production bean ''evidence of being written by a person well aeqoainted with the np^ 
oS jclcs of fife — is spirited, and an agreeable product ion for the lovers of romance ;-4ta>tttaitt 
^■fe4my hints that ought not to be thrown away.**— Literary Oautte. 




~^<p tnelt. The fair lady uudertobk the task acoonlinglv, and we are pleased "in being abis to mjf 
'**»^^^"ifct in its performance, she has succeeded to admiration."— jTinu*. 

: STRATTON HILL. A Tale of the Civil Wars. la 

^'" S vols. i2mo. 

** Ther^ is a considerable share of talent displayed in these volnrata, and they also bear evideaoe 
*^f some research and industry. The cceaes which t\uf author has chosen tor die location of hia 
<^laauacters and incidents, are new, and as yetiuntot^ched."— JVno-Fotk Mirror. 

^ ' *^ Very degantly written— fortunate too, in having its author's h? anted pound, Comwallf OB* 

VVkdden— blending historical information with antiquarian exactness— treating of a Buxt emaliqg 
Period— we cannot but highly commend Stratton Hill.*— London Literary Oazette. 

\ 

TALES OF THE WEST. By the Author of " Letters 
irom the East," &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

^^ ** We have perused this work with much i^tification. The laagoage is chaste ad inipwiw— 
*^m porbraits natural, and the descriptions vivid." — NeuyVork Mirror. 

** These are two volumes of beautiful tales, written in language the morttilegant, with namtiftf 
9f Qztmne interest, yet simple and natural.'*- Ltfeniry Gawte. 

** The present tales have a freshness, a vividnew of ooIouriM, which are never to be foond a^ 
yl scre bu' in the productions of Genius. Tbe description of Rosemain's escape fhni ttie taptartA 
■■ttuggler^ ship vronld not disgrace the poiof Scott himself."— ITeeUy Bevitw. 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. All 

Hislorical Romance, illustrating some of the puhlic 
events, and domestic and ecclesiastical manners, of the 
^fteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

** Tbeae volomes contain one of the most faithful and delioate namtiven that the whda lilmiy 
''Gnglish nomance can furnish. Tbe plaintiveness, purity, and simplid^ of the<dictioo, and ths 

^ latic quietness, the unaffected tenderness, and the repose «f the ineulenta, most reader thia 

: a pennaoent favourite with all read««rs of taste and feeling."— ^dttof. 



^** 7%e Laat of the FlantagauU is written by one evidently master of his subject, whamnst kave 
[UiMd over maar a pondenus volume for the sake of the lighter, but mndi mors valuable OMi 
wCoTC us.— Ltf . Ckadte. 

ALMACK-S REVISITED; or, HERBERT MILTON. 
ANoveL In 2 vols. 12mo. 



Works ReceuUy PMithed. 

TOE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS* Alt 
Hiatoiical Romanee, illiuBtratiag some of the pidblic 
events, and domestic and ecclesiastical mannersy of Ibe 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 2 vols. 12m6. 

''lliMe ToluBiei coBtalii ooe of tke meiit futhfal aad ddkste oamtivq* that ti»e wtnta IHnrf 
of £n|liib Bouiance can f uniah. The plaintiTOKai, purity, and unpiicity of tbe lUction, aikTi* 
aaonaitie quieiocM, tbt; oaaffected teoderneai, aod tbr repoae of the UK Wunt i, mot roader thii 
iroifc a parmaaeBt fawnirite with all readen of taate and feeliBS."— vAUoj. 

" 2^ £ai< qf Me Aanl(Wie<« U writttn by one aridantly nuMter •£ hii lul^ject, wkoaaut ki« 
tnrned over ojaay a poadoous Tolume Cor the lak* of the liditer, >ut otn^ meat nlmbk cm 
btt-m m.—Lit. GazdU, ■ 

STRATTON HILL. A Tale of the Civil Wars. Itt 
2 vols. 12mo. 



** There i> a oouiderable diare of talent dttplayed in then volmita. and ttey »1h» I 
of lOBie leeearch and indnetfy. TLe Kenei vrhicb the anthor hat cnown for tlia locaQoD of Ul 
charaeten and incident!, are new, aid as yet mtTMilMd '^-/r«o-farft -Mirror. 

** Very elecantly written— fortunate too, in having its author^t haunted gnmaiyCatwinJLVf 

troddefr^ladiBg hittorical inCmnatioB with antiquarian ezactnesa — treating 6f a nM tiiira( 
period— we apmot but highly ecM&mend Stratton Hill."— Xoiufen LiUrary O^aetU. 

THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. A Novel. In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

" Thtf DTodoctioD bean evidence of being written by a penon well aemainted with tlM nnC 
drdeeof ufe— ii apirited, and an agreeable pindactioD for the loreif of ronaance^— it ooattaat 
tuaj hiala that oai^t not to be thrown away."— LOerory GazetU. 

■ ** Thia novel origiiiated in a oonveraation at one of the late aotrea* at DevoBahire Tlnipi, a 
irhich one of tbe parties (a Counteas) happening to say that in al> the IlehioaabI« noveb eataai^ 
the ntaih fintures of high life had not t>een fully developed, was cfaallennd (d write a gkir 
heraeU The fair lady undertook the task acoordtngly, an« we aw pleaaedia beii^ abb taTmL 
tlat la iti perfonnaace, ahe haa succeeded to adxaixauon."— Ttmca. 

HUNGARIAN TALES. In 2 vols. 12mo. By the 
Author of <^The Lettre de Cachet," and '^Romaiices ol 
Real Life.** 

" ^WrittKB with great vigonr and parity of ityle, highly mtenatmg i»lh»deTel|iMDMBt«l 

tbe itoriea, and •boonduiK with fine and giaphie daacriptaoua of character, ak wdl at Ar-awial 
«bJec(i.''-TWeto-ror* Mirror. 

** Theae are pleaaant atoriea, written man agreeable style, and have incident enoqgfa to keepn 
th0atlBBtion;anoftheBaareeatertainii>g,andtlioeare paiwi«ss inoach (hit ifi whhmIiI iiii In a 
very pntiaeworthy degree of exoellenoe. • They are attribOlM to the pea ef a lady, m» noiv 
ia the bi^beat circle* of Xondon."— J^eto-Fork Critic 

" These are the beat national Talea we remember ; as iliaahnative of manBen, ttiey laa pecaliail^ 
doUehtful ; »nd simply aa lUea, we tattw of tew ao ttmnle, in acveL ap pUMic»-HAgM nm 
wa^bumins."— London apaekOar. ^ 

ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. In 2 vols. ISmo.^ 

By the Author of ** Hungarian Tales." 

«Far-aJi|^^ free, flowiof^ and tmljr feinioiBB atyle, we know aot'wtera to look fvlte 

chanruQ 

and she ( , , _ _ , 

* Somaboea'of Real Life.' *~Cour( JowruU. 

WAVERLEY; or, 'Tis Sixty Years Since. A Novel 
In 2 vols. 12mo. Revised, corrected, and ^ilarged, b; 
the Author. 







Works RdcenUy Publishes* 

LETTERS FROM THE iBGEAN. By James Em^ 
*8<m, Esq. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

"The w«rk «r Mr. Emenon U fcplcli with KBineBieDt tmm fint to lot; it eontiiM mtf& 
nljttble hutoric mi politicii iaibnuaioB; but U priacipally deserving o( pniw for ths Men* 
nej of it! rBmarlu <y\ human life, and the thooud intereetiiiff nuntivw by which then aW 
ItMnted "^^Neuf-Fark Critic 

"We five the antbor luuch pruie fbr thiefively tad ptetoreiqae volooic It it ftall of iaau^ 
fioDi, nwaiitic incideotB, kc^*— Literary Qautt*. 

** It ia Beldam toat we have eajcyjred ao deUeiOBa • rertli* M that afRmied mbyOtBlMtntnm 
m fgeaa.*— IFeBlUy Baneta. 



<. 



PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF A CORNET. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. I2mo. 

r." It ia full of aiohea, and told fai exactly that maimer which will render it highly popalar. lb 
advesturea of hunwur and (unfits aoecdotee— ita practical jokea— and ita penmial uuiiUi aal 
Viicatorea are wvrj amuaing, and fumiab nsatfter for much pleasant nadiBg.*--Xr0n. fTeeUy JbBfnv. 

fv* TALES OF MILITARY LIFE. In 2 vols. 13mo. 
By the Author of " The Military Sketch Book." 

** The principal aoene of this verr atriktog narration ia in Ireland, and the ineidenta in eoHMct- 

•d with tb^tw stirring timea in woicb the celebrated Emmet bore to oonspicuoaa a pari The 

-Biyiterice->tbe riota— the etiaage biabory of the hero, and the extraordinary nature of the charae* 

l9>S in tiatibly fix the attention of the reader; and while the military portion of the iaddenta it 

»»Muiml promioeat, the political and romaiiticfeaturea aaust in the general atttaction and effecL" 

Sao MantM^ Magatinh 

xjrWR COLLEGIANS. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

^'^ The stem imbecility of the heart-broken gentleuum may be compared in effect and in iawMag 
laauty, to ttait most beautiful and impaasioii^ scene in the ' iLhtiquaiy,' the Fiaherman*!! 



feuion over his son. Can pniae go higher ?" — Spectator. 

** The * Taia of tht Muntter FatiodU' attracted a degree of notice which fUly joatified a i 

- iffoart J and we biave, in the prasent volumes, a continuation of thobe Tkies, in a much higher ilniMy 
aauperior line of life, and, as we conceive, with a very cenaiderable addition of dramatic iPordB W 

-Moiy, and vigour of individual character.*— I.oiuion Freekiy Reuievo. 

« Thia ia among the beat, if not the vazy beat, of the iriah novels.'^— A>io> Fork JiBTvr. 

THE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE LATE 
HENRY NEELE, Author of the « Romance of History,". 
Alc* &c. — consisting of Lectures on English Poet jy,Tales 
and other Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse. 8v©. 

** The plan of this work ia excellent. It oonaistB of Tales founded ^ther en legendan Ion, tnfi 
Sen, or hwtorical ikct, for every jnooarch'areiga^item William the Conqueror to CStanea tut lint 
■adtBHTe."— Literary CrOzaU. 

** Thii wmfc will he read with interest by dl who wen acmaintad with the a»thor.~— lift 
ritnry of the * Magician^ Visiter,* and many other piecea, which now form a lane portion of. flw 

- preaeat volume, rraect the icreatest honour on the author% talents. The book has great aad m* 

■MToas attractions ; and we'sincerely hope it may meet with an extejisivc saIe/<— Jburruil cf IM. 

** The werk ia one wdl calculated to rnay an attentive piirml, and cannot but ptove highly a». 
'tortaini^g to every reader.^— MuKForA Critic 

■ « J|fr. Neeto hM pradwMd Taieaof the Jiuat inteoaa aad Tivid iBteraL"— £itewy Magnd. 

jf TALES OF PASSION. By the Author of « Gilbert 
^Earle/* In 2 vols. 12mo. 



** Thaw m tvro eztmmely jpterBBtiBg totnaa^. not laeqaal to a competitto wilk llnort aagp 
' «f flie modem Boveia"— Mso-F«rA Jtfaror. 

** Theae T^lea of FBsa>aa are the production of a vizorous wi : l^n , who haa not only taate to upm 
^•te the beaotiea of inanimate aatuie, but is alao well ac<,n&iuted with the secret opentkMta of llto 
1 haaftf ami knowa well how to map its niaz>' labyrinths oa his page."— JVai»- Fork CrCfic: 



** Tlie aeeond tale is a master-piece of its kind $ a more powerful delineation of character workel 
• ^poB till its very nature ia rhao^'&), of the ftarful links whidi bind one evil passion to .utother^ 
«4n».aa«0r; vo iktak dawn ; it >s impossible to give an idea of the iotereat."— Liferarv QaxtUs^ 



Works Rucviiily PMislud* 

. CONTRAST. A Novel. By Regina Maria Roc^ 
Mthor of ** The Children of the Abbey," &e. &c. fai 9 
Tol8« 12mo. 

« 'Win hu BOt md t]ie «Chndrni of tto Abbej,' aad wbo ranembcn 9otQ»<i§^M 

■AirdMliB the eartier dan of nnnarce and youth? The pretent voIunM are oM ftmnd to iwniM 
Dm> Hk writcrt weU-cariMd Kputaitioii. ^The work b deeply interattiiig."— Jvff0>F<M Mmmk 

•TWe iia woik which nay ba read, witb proftt aod pleMue, by ^^«7 mom, 7<"»&7^ 

nUrioiM or imIlriOM. ^We oouider it Mttaflauus to recommend tha book. It w nOarat l» 

Miy, it b by th« aathnr of * The Cbildnn or &» Abbey.' "— ^EomtMr. 

'LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, Twlor in Dalkeith* 
Idmo. 



H The alary !iiiiDple,uritrai to wtam. lb cowteiaD it .vwA^ •& 1^ 

writtok"— JVeio-Fork Minor. 

COMING OUT; and THE FIELD OP THE PORTT 
FOOTSTEPS. Novels. By Misses Jane and Anna 
Maria Porter. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

« Then works are a praod testhnony, not only to the utofly low of fbmi laditi, bat to (Mr 
M|^ allMMBeiiti."— JVwo-rof* iftmW. 

CLORINDA; or, The Confessions of an Old Maid. 
A Novel. In 2 Vols. 12mo. 

THE RIVALS OF ESTE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By James G. Brooks and Mary E. Brooks. ISmo. 

** We ooald name Doee amonf our eoantrywnnen who ha> dliplared ft toon vigovoai fMQt 
MBitM than the iady to whom we owe Vba spirited effaunna oi Noma.'' 

* b (he writinp of Mn. BrDoka, lexmins, beanty, •leguaoe, and inatnifitioo, are combiaad cat 
BMtty. Tlda vohuao will oontribote much to elentA^the rtdnc literature nr onr ootuit^.' 



MTUt ehHvuiigpoeeaa hat written aoms of Oio fweetart vaaea in the tascBafB.* 

CmKtdmJmBmA 

*The loven of iaapaflaioned and da«ical namben may promiae themadTeB much gritiflfartMl 
ftona tho mnae of Brooke, while the mxny-etriand Imp 6f lib lady, the >oma of the Covi«vrf 
iHBpi which oi]pe but (he caa sweep, has a cliara Car every bean."— iv. F. MatantiU A%»ifi'Mr» 

'^The poents of Mr. Brooks cnmpose the latter half of the volume. He has shown a pnfV 
iHanl fiir his Uteiuy chyneter in collecting and ombodyiag them in tliis form." 

N T. Bnmiag PctL 

''Webavelanomelveanospaoe tony eroBawoidof the poena of Mr. Bmoks, contaiaad i> 
flp lame volume ; but we n^^ret rbia the Ie«, because they have all, or nearly all, been alna^ 
wrt—ivaiy pvhliabed, and oar^puaca of his esaltad powen as a poet, is auffieiently'weU kaoWl7 

Aino-Far* if«»v. 

iHE REMINISCENCES OP THOMAS DIBDIN. 
Author of the *' Cabinet^" &c. &c. 2 vols, in 1. 8vo. 

*'DtbdinV jeem'ntiMmen will be found to oontihi a iarger portion of euious histoiy rriiUlt 
totha intricnes and cabals eonsected with the internal mansfement of our national Oeatrca than ai^ 
OflMT work extant. The letters written to ftlr. Oibdin by Mr. Sheridan, Geoige CoiBn% Bciiqr 
BbiIb, Thomas nam, Mr Wbitbread, Douclas Khmaiid, teter Mbon>, Mr. JAfnold^ iuA Ifr. 
Xmitota, now publwhed for the flnt time, exhibit Sterd$ nf tht Qrun itooniy bi^y aBHrflgl^ 
te pobue, aod partianiarly giatifyiic to the lovers of the DRuaa.'^i(|i0mmf GknmUt, ' 

VAN HALEN'S NARRATIVE of hi« Imprifionmeat 
In the Dungeons of the Inquisition, his Escaj^^ l^s Jq|^ 
Hey to Madrid* &c« &C. 8vo 



IDCJN6ABIAN TALKS. In 2 vols. ISmo. % ^ 
Aotbor of *^ The L^tti» de Cache v" aud ''Eom^noes of 
Real Life." 

" --— -WiittHi with aw: rigpm nvl Rturity of ityl^. hig^ j interatmK in tbe dcTvlopemeat «f 
ft» at»rio^ and ■hwimtiin iKitk Iim aiui iir^Uc iiMflHpri<M»o^ch>mcttty a» trdlaa orcMHwt 
I^N*.'*— il^Fork JUtrrgr. 

" Thwe ax« pli'wnt ■tarto^ written in an acranbte style, ud !)ftve incident Boougb to keap tt 
flUMkMvliaD i ill of (iKnue wdertainia^, and tliMre tf iwitngei mi eacb tbat am wrtMglit ap la S 
«linr pniaBwortby dqpjpe of ezeeUenoa. They «i« attribnted to the p«a oC a I«d7» wti» imw 
JB ftahitfhen ciKtitS LoBdoa.'*-^VM»'Fbr|i Drtf^ ' 

* ThMa an the beat mtiona) Ta]eBwei«ineoiber;aaUlaatratiTeornianMn.ttHe7anpeetiliaift 
idifhtfol; and aitaiplyaa Talea, we know oC kmmmfafli»,m n9Tal,aosathe^-riB(w»inf^ 
IP flarniii.»— XwMbn ftwtf ato. 



ROMA^NCES OF REAL LIFE, bi 3 v^ln, ISWO. 

By the Author of "Hungarian Talca.** 

**fyir a liAtf firae, flowing acd traly feminlBe style, we know natwbnntvlopkforSiBu 
Otarlea Qavi eqinl asionr Hving feniue wriien, or ber sineiiar nmangiefH oofle. Sheia.n 
danntnc writer, and doe WDO will not eaaily find a rival, excepfin-^eneU. Is other wtndfc 



J writer, and doe wbo will not easily find a rival, excepf in-^erMl£. Is other w»id«^ abi^ 
and Kbe oooly, is tbe writer wbo can make m fornttbe pleanre which we bavenoelved btad tbaiie 
I of Beal Ii(k"t-OoMrt /oumiU. 



8AIL0RS AND SAINTS. A Novel. Byt^^uAjBHTi 
«f ** The Naval Sketch Book." 

** While readlof ^Sailon and Saints^ tbe floor of our room has seemed to red : wn haTefiuii4ei 
we have felt tbe salt spray of tbe see on our hee— so eomplekely bave we been abaoihed in tfan 
f^phic dflspriptioju and livmic presantiinqntB befura mJ—uniUa Hertiet Jbumal. 

" We bave ndnlged in many a gpod laufb at the eMellant nautical wit and haaKms hi l^Mpi 

<* TbesB volnmea are tbe pndiiclion of a true «ilor, who writes tnm. tli* foil impnlae of a b(MPfe> 
fassioiKSiely attached' to his prdfesiiou, and overflowing with vivacity. They abound m accnnta- 
«ad glowing deecriutiontof the life and habits of geaeusn. We can readily coneeive the BMriy 

ll^iow boon they wdlbegoile, and tbe borsta of BMrrimeat which they will excite.'^^ 

XiOiMlon JAsUh Jfavasifc 

THE PROTESTANT; a Tale of the Reign of Queett 
Mary. By the Author of "DeFoix," "The White HopdB,** 
&C. In 2 vols. l2mo. 

«Thjs work treats of events that oceoned ia the rsi^i <A Opaen Mary, a period dietiBgalML 
aediape..by mom startling evmU than apy rccofded in our anrnla. Tbe bistanoaypeniin«MaCV|^ 
■ay are latraduoed in the aovd, and tbe story is oeituAiy one of mnsual' interest.'^— JCMon.* ' ' ** 

** We know of no recent work which, on the saore of salutxqr nionla, aa weU aa litem* MxHp 
mj be mate sincerely reooramended to the public.'*—!^. Gritno. 

POSTHUMOUS PAPER3, Facetious and FaiiciftiJi of 
a person lately about London. - 12mo. 

% ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN ; or, The Maiden of ti^e 
Mist. By the Auriior of " Waverley.'* In 2 vols. 12nw. 

ST. VALENTINE'S DAY; or, THE FAIR MAI» 
OF PERTH. Being Second Series of " Chronicle* <rf 
Clanoagate.'* By the Author of Waveriey. 9 vols. 19m^. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. By Waller 9c«CI^ 
Bsq« f^rstaad Second Series. 



ft^ory Recently PublUked. 

' "SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS, by ibe 
'late Rev. and pious Samuel Davies, ' A.M., some time 
President of the College of New- Jersey. To which aie 
prefixed. Memoirs and Character of the Author : and two 
Sermons on occasion of his Death, by the Rev. Dn. 
Gibbon aad Fioley. Fourth American Edition, coniamng 
all the Author's Sermons ever published. In 3 vols. 8yo. 

SAURIN'S SERMONS. In 2 vols. &vo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By a LAYMAN. Se- 
cond Edition. 12mo. 

** Then Sennooi ire ramaifeilue, ap « litomy evricaitj. Ths wofk will to i«ad«t11i«ndi^ 
fer tbooauidi are dmbtloi anzMut to to ioJigtaHd of Sir Walter^ opinkms in mattea of rdipfli?' 
'-Nmo MontJUy JUdgazim. 

HANNAM'S PULPIT ASSISTANT. Containing 
three himdred Outlines or Skeletons of Sermons. A new 
and improved edition. In 3 vols. 18mo. 

PRESENT STATE OF CHRISTIANITY, and of 

the Missionary Establishments for its Pr<^agation, in ail 
Parts of the World. Edited by Frederic Schoberl. ISmo. 

SchotorPs work on tto " Prewat State of Cbristiuity" is hi^hljr spokece^ aad ooBtaiaa a 



•end turn of Miai-^nan exertiona from tbe earliett tgem tf Christ iaaify to tto piwent tinMh S 
u a work which niav be coBwlted with advantage by all denoniiuarious ; aa it u written with a 
-tralj Christian spint, and gives doe credit to every sect for their exertiona aad laboun. Tte 
wont to ooneiaei, gfy'tag a suuouaiy, or tto nHilt» at MiMinaary lahoors in all parts of Ito wnl4 
aad cnntaina On nutUum in i 



HELP TO FAITH ; or, A Summary of the Evidence* 
tf the Genuineness, Credibility, and Divine Authority of 
the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. Peter P. Sandford* 
[jj^mo. 

BROWN'S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE. 

TVom the last genuine Edinburgh edition. Containinf 
the Authoi^s last additions and corrections, and further 
enlarged and corrected by his Sons ; with a Life of the 
Author; and an Essay on the Evidence of Christianity. 
Tvo volumes in one. Svo. 

A CONCORDANCE to (he HOLY SCRIPTURES 
of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS ; l^ the Rev. 
■John Brown, of Haddington* Printed on Diamond type^ 
in the 32mo. form. 



This convenient aad toaatiftl litkl* padut loUUM^ llMteiM laitor—L the Maaaa fta aiUad' 
"•'-••■'"I edition. "^^ 
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Wofis BiBeeiUly Piibliih^ 

TOE WORKS of the Rev. JOHN WESLEY, AM 
With his LIFE. Complete in 10 vols. 8yo. From ib0 
last London Edition. 

; thMB WwlB Aoold fem ft ptft of ev0iy CbriiUaiA UJamy; uA to Qm ifnttwJiit ^m 
' iidllBpMMUe. 

WESLEY'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Con- 
taining his Tracts, Letters, &c. &;c. fVom the la«t Lon>- 
don Edition. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

WESLEY'S SERMONS. Containing ae^ral Ser- 
mons never before published in this country. In 3 vote. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. A 
tiew Edition, in which the History is continued dawn to ike 
Present Time^ by Charles Coote, LL.D. ; and funiished 
ivith a Dissertation on the State i>f the Primitive Church, 
by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Gleig, of Stirling. In 4 vols. $vo« 

SCOTT'S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. A New Edition. 
In three octavo volumes, with a Portrait. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF DR. EDWARD DANIEL 
CLARKE. 8vo. 

THE CONDITION OF GREECE, in 1837 and 182fr^ 

By J. p. Miller. 12mo. 

PARKER'S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC. 19mo. 

SMART'S HORACE* In 3 vols^ 18mo* 

OVID DELPHINI. 8vo. 

BLAIR'S LECTURES, Ahridged. With QuefttioDs^ 
Arranged on an original plan. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. By Walter ScotI, 
Ssq. First and Second' Series. 

POSTHUMOUS PAPERS, Facetious and FimcifultOif 
a person lately about London. 12mo. 

ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN; or, ^e Maiden of the 
Mist. 3j the Author of ^ Waverley." In 2 voli. 12sbkk 
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Works RecmUy Puhltshed. 

Tpfi HISTORICAL WORKS of the Rev. WILLI 
HOBERTSON, D.D.; comprising his HISTORY 
AMERICA; CHARLES V.; SCOTLAND, and INDLU^ 
In 3 vols. 8vo. Embellished with Plates. 

Harperv aditioD of tbew raluablettaiidard works is ba lapenor, m everj mneet, to aajtitter i 
•dition ever pufelkbed ia tbii coontry ; and }■ to be preferred to Joam't Univ«srHt)r oditiog, ii tti} 
lype is \»fter, the primiDg and piper are equally ^lod, and ^hey are soid tot leM tfaaa tbeoAl 
pnoe of tbat omdewed edition. Euh toltune is a leparate tfimorjr in itwlf ; mmd may be podwri | 
Mfumlely, or bouad uuiformly with the other toIuhmi in Hta. 

GIBBON'S HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALlJ^ 
of the ROMAN EMPIRE. In4vol8. 8vo. With Plate* 



Barper% editioD of Oibbon% Hiitnry u stereotyped, and great care bn been taken id note t ' 
earreet and perfeet. The dates originally introduced by the author are prsaetTed in the Ta hhij 
CoDteats pnmed to the Volumes, and ziao eni|>odied in the text. This will render the pnBJ ,| 
edition decidedly preferable to the Englieh editioain four volunet, as in the latter the datai ulii 
lUlai of Gontenta are entirely omitted. 
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HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. From 
last London Edition. With Additions, by Samuel Aker- 
ly, M.D. 8vo. 

In oeder M-- render this stere otyp e edition of Hooper's Medical Dicti-naxy man acoeptahle fe j 
(ke meibcal public of the United States, conaidetable additions have beso mada, paitialaiiySj 
Kktaria'Medica, Miaeralogy, Bolai^, Chemistiy, Biograpby, Ace. Aec. 

GOOD'S <Dr. John Mason) STUDY OF MEDICINE In 

In 6 vols. 8vo. A new edition (Oct. 1889). With addi- 
tions by Samuel Cooper, M.D. 

** Dr. Oood^ extensive readinc and retentive neaitery enable hiia to enlivan tba mnat eOBHM 
elementary details, by interweaving cnnooa, uncoaimoa, or illustrative eaamplai in 
Mtt. — Vftt have no hesitation in pronouncioj; the work, beyond all oomparisoa, the best of thai 
in me Ein^Iish language- With the naval, the military, the provincial, aiid the caofamial i 
the work befbn ui oa|^t at once to supenade tha tukcicntific oompUatkm alDr.'^ 
irUl do ».»— JiMMvdiAtiri'. - 



THE BOOK OF NATURE ; being a popular Ulustia- 
tion of the general Laws and Phenomena of Creation, is < 
its Unorgamzed and Organized^ its Corporeal and Mental; 
Departments. By John Mason Good, M.D. and F.R.S. 
In one vol. 8vo. 



'.-<aie wiink B earttinlj ^ bmt pUIomidueai 



difmt of tka kind which we have 

London MonMy 



GIBSON'S SURVEYING. Improved and enlarged. 
By James Ryan, Teacher of Mathematics, &c. 8vo» 

HISTORICAL VIEW, of the LITERATURE of ti« 
SOUTH OF ETTROPE. Bv M. De Sismohdi. Trans- 
lated from the Original, with Notes. By Thomas Ro8« 
qoe, Esq. In d large vols. 8vo. 

"lUab a valuable and intersstincwoik. It preeentia braedaad saneralTiewor QMnsirf 
ffomm of modera Uiertture, whieE will be read by than who an uaiafBraaad at tta nAM 
mm Mpial gratiiialioD mO. iicprovauaf-irM T&m ^^ 



Works Recently PublisheiL 

E NEW FOREST. A Novel. In 3 vols. ISmOk 
J author of " Brambletye House," "Zillah," "The 
ill," " Reuben Apsley," " Gayeties and Gravities/* 
c. 

that «Ut novel Ubffbe aoitbor of < Bnnliletye BameJ tmplia that it U livdj. graphic, 
e ; and aneb must be th« genenl impwion of * The New Fonet.' " — Court /ou>vial« 

ttb0r baa mat powsr, very great power ; and while reading him, we fed that we havo 
I dail wiu ; atnd if he do sot reach the gnadenr to which the anthor of Waveiley oeea- 
ea, his eoane n more regalai', his vigoar bettw siMtaiiwiil> and a nan MMdj intefwt ii 
raaghQat*^— jEUuihffgA Magaxine^ 

t 

KITS OF TRAVEL. A Novel. In 2 vols. ISmo. 
5 Author of "High- Ways and By- Ways." 

Hies an all eztremdy isterettinc.— — We take greet pleanre in ooirdjally neammmi- 
nlODMa to our ivaden."— 2V. T. Mimt. 

Taleaarecharacterixed bytbeftillineaaor^of thateaqrpIeiaantiyandeUaeportraitiiPeof 
penooa, which gave so modi popularity to Mr- Gi^tan^ fomer laboun. His style .is 
a ; a coriooi. mixture of ecoenTicity and onith of description ^ a «apid fluctuation Cronn 
ly; and again, from a gayety almost faativej,' to scenes of misfortune, deepraing in all 
s, tnm the melancholy to the startling ana terrible. The author's familiar acquaint* 
finceign life gives him creat reaoaicea in the delineation of the sterner passions ; ud we 
be him on bavinc produced a work, which, tvorn its animation, varioosness, and pl«K- 
it add highly to nk leputation as a popular writer."— London f^Ttddy Bmima. 

materials of the tnveller, Mr. Gnttan has brei^t the imadnation of the norcUlt. 
have a valne equal to their amusement.'^— Londbn L i larary (kuette. 



mitanii new work, ' Traita of TraoAf seems likely to beoome mere popolar than his 
pi and By-Wap,' snccessful as that piodnetion was. The great varied in the * Traits* 
Im" least of their claims, the ddef of which will be firand in the eztnordinaiy aaton of 
illustrative tt actoal lire in many boBntries and under many aqiectb* 

IJ)£GRAyE. A Novel. In 2 vols. 13mo. 



mPBEA 

B COOK'S ORACLE. By Wm. Kitchlner, M.D. 
alterations and additions adapted to this country. 
12mo» 

E ADVENTURES OF A KING'S PAGE. A 
. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

tubOM am uaiwg the auit MBniflg «■< ^^knattaf Out we kkvu K«."-€Sn6't 



BRENT DE CRUCE. A Novel. In d vols^ 




I a veryderor llBvd.-«Tl» AsSiar ii OBB AroM vhon we I 

E BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. In vote. 
By Lady Morgan. 

E DAVENELS ; or, a Campaign of Fashion in 
1. A Novel. In d vols. 12aio. 
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